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DOUBLE DESCENT By GEORGE PETER MURDOCK 


N THE theoretical literature on social organization, two primary types 

of descent are commonly distinguished, namely, “bilateral descent” and 
“unilinear descent.” Under the former, social affiliation corresponds to 
actual genealogical relationship, being traced equally through all lineal rel- 
atives of a given ascending generation without regard to the sex of the rela- 
tive or of connecting relatives. Under unilinear descent, on the other hand, 
the line of affiliation through one parent and through lineal ascending and 
descending relatives of the same sex is emphasized, yielding either matri- 
lineal or patrilineal descent, and other possible lines of affiliation are disre- 
garded. It is the purpose of this paper to call attention to a third primary 
type of affiliation, ‘‘double descent,’’ which has been reported by recent 
ethnographers for a number of widely separated areas, but which has thus 
far escaped extended theoretical consideration. 

Double descent is essentially a combination of matrilineal and patrilin- 
eal descent, the two modes of affiliation being followed concurrently. It is 
thus not unilinear but bilinear.! It is not, however, bilateral, since it does 
not treat Il possible lines of affiliation equally but emphasizes two lines and 
disregards others. The distinction between the three modes of descent can 
be illustrated by considering the affiliation of Ego with his grandparents. 
Under bilateral descent, Ego is equally affiliated with all four grandparents. 
Under unilinear descent, Ego is affiliated with only one of them—the ma- 
ternal grandmother under matrilineal descent and the paternal grandfather 
under patrilineal descent. Where double descent prevails, Ego is affiliated 
with both his maternal grandmother and his paternal grandfather but not 
with his maternal grandfather or his paternal grandmother. 

It would seem advisable to reserve the term “double descent” for cases 
where both unilinear rules apply at the same time for the same individual, 
and to distinguish cases where either rule may apply but not both together. 
Instances of the latter type are too numerous to recount. For Indonesia 


1 The term “bilinear descent” might have been used except for the possibility of confusion 
with “bilateral descent.” A third alternative, “dual descent,” was similarly rejected because it 
might suggest a connection with “dual organization.” 
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alone, for example, Kennedy? mentions four variants in a single paragraph: 
matrilineal affiliation by ambil-anak in patrilineal societies when a family 
has a daughter but lacks sons; “‘a sort of reverse ambil-anak”’ in matrilineal 
societies; affiliation of daughters with their mothers, and of sons with their 
fathers, in Sula; and the affiliation of the first, third, and other odd-num- 
bered offspring with their mother, and of even-numbered progeny with their 
father, among the Macassar and Buginese of Celebes. 

Descent is not, of course, synonymous with relationship. Scores of eth- 
nographers have attested, for example, that in patrilineal societies the 
mother and her siblings are often considered as closely akin to Ego as are the 
father and his siblings, and that the converse is true in many matrilineal so- 
cieties. Moreover, patrilineal descent is clearly recognized by certain peo- 
ples, e.g., in Australia, who are reported to be ignorant of the relationship 
between father and child. Descent means, as Rivers*® pointed out, not rela- 
tionship itself, but affiliation with a particular group of relatives. 

Where descent is bilateral, i.e., where no single line of kinsmen is singled 
out for special emphasis, the kin-group with which an individual is typi- 
cally affiliated from birth is the ‘‘kindred,’’* a group consisting of his closest 
actual relatives in whatsoever line. In our own society, for instance, it is the 
kindred which assembles on Christmas and Thanksgiving and at weddings 
and funerals. Since the kindred centers around an individual, its composi- 
tion will rarely be the same for any two persons, except in the case of own 
siblings. In any society, kindreds overlap endlessly; the kindreds of two first 
cousins, for example, will coincide in half their membership (the relatives 
of the parents who are siblings) and will differ in the other half. It is impos- 
sible to segment a society into discrete kindreds. Whenever, then, forces are 
present which operate through historical processes to divide a society into 
discrete sub-groups on the basis of kinship ties, one line of affiliation must be 
given preference and others disregarded. The product is unilinear descent, 
with either a matrilineal or a patrilineal bias depending upon a complex of 
factors. Among these, a fixed rule of residence in marriage, either matri- 
local or patrilocal, seems often to have been especially influential. Unilinear 
descent yields discrete kin-groups of several orders of magnitude. For cer- 
tain of these, anthropology has an accepted terminology. They are called 
“lineages” when they are composed of persons who can trace actual com- 
mon descent according to the preferred unilinear mode of affiliation, “sibs” 


* R. Kennedy, A Survey of Indonesian Civilization (Studies in the Science of Society, ed. 
G. P. Murdock, New Haven, 1937), p. 291. 
3 W. H.R. Rivers, Social Organization (New York, 1924), p. 86. 
‘Cf. ibid., p. 16. 
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MURDOCK] DOUBLE DESCENT 557 
when membership is extended to persons whose common descent is only 
traditional and not actually traceable, and “moieties”? when the extension 
has reached the maximum point consistent with exogamy and the entire 
society is divided into halves on a kinship basis. In this brief sketch the in- 
numerable local variants must be ignored. 

Where double descent prevails, there are necessarily at least two coex- 
istent and intersecting sets of kin-groups—lineages, sibs, or moieties—the 
one matrilineal and the other patrilineal. A person must belong at the same 
time, for example, to a matrilineal sib which includes his mother and her 
relatives through females, but which excludes his father, and to a patrilineal 
sib which includes his father and other kinsmen in the male line but which 
excludes his mother and her relatives. Under certain special circumstances, 
as we shall shortly see, double descent gives rise to compound kin-groups of 
a distinctive type, such as the so-called “‘marriage classes” of Australia. 

Before reviewing the evidence for double descent, we shall gratefully ac- 
cept a refinement in terminology suggested by Lawrence.® To avoid the con- 
stant repetition of the long adjectives “matrilineal” and “patrilineal,” other- 
wise necessary in referring to any kin-group under double descent, we shall 
employ “‘matri-” and “patri-” as prefixes and speak of matri-lineages and 
patri-lineages, matri-sibs and patri-sibs, and matri-moieties and patri- 
moieties. 

The existence of double descent was first called forcefully to the atten- 
tion of anthropologists less than two decades ago by Rattray® in his work on 
Ashanti. As is now well inown, the Ashanti have both matri-sibs (abusua) 
and patri-sibs (toro). The former are based on “blood,”’ which is believed to 
descend in the female line only; the latter, on “‘spirit,’”’ which is transmitted 
exclusively through males. Both types of sibs are exogamous, totemic, and 
characterized by distinctive food taboos. Inheritance and succession to au- 
thority follow the female line and the avunculate exists, but residence is 
patrilocal and the household consists of a patrilineal extended family. The 
matri-sibs, which are on the whole more important, are not localized but 
are united by a common ancestor cult and special funerary and other cere- 
monies in addition to the bonds of blood, property, and authority already 

mentioned. 

The Ashanti system apparently has considerable regional extension. Ac- 
cording to Herskovits,’ for example, “this type of social organization not 

5 W. E. Lawrence, Alternating Generations in Australia (Studies in the Science of Society, 
ed. G. P. Murdock, New Haven, 1937), pp. 319-320. 

® See especially R. S. Rattray, Ashanti (Oxford, 1923), pp. 77-78. 


7M. J. Herskovits, The Ashanti Ntoro: a Re-examination (Journal of the Roya] Anthropo- 
logical Institute, LX VII, 1937), p. 287. 
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only characterizes the Ashanti and the peoples of the coastal region of the 
Gold Coast, such as the Ga and Fanti, but is also found in at least one group 
of New World descendants of these Gold Coast folk, the Bush Negroes of 
Dutch Guiana.” Among the Nankanse of the Ashanti hinterland, Rattray*® 
reports exogamous, non-totemic, and non-localized matri-lineages (soo) as 
well as exogamous, totemic, localized, and politically organized patri-sibs 
(bute). Here, however, the bias is definitely patrilineal, for residence is pa- 
trilocal and both inheritance and succession follow the male line. 

Double descent is also reported from a geographically and culturally 
distinct area in Africa, namely, among the cattle-raising Southern Bantu. 
The Herero,’ for example, have non-localized matri-sibs (omaanda) as well 
as localized patri-sibs (ofuzo). Although both are exogamous and totemic, 
the matri-sibs are primarily social in character and the patri-sibs religious. 
Inheritance, like descent, is double, ordinary property being transmitted 
matrilineally to the brother or sister’s son while sacred property is inherited 
in the male line. For the Venda, Stayt’® reports the existence of patri-sibs, 
which ‘“‘were at one time exogamous and of a totemic character,” but which 
are now broken down. Their functions are still preserved, however, by their 
constituent patri-lineages, which are exogamous and localized. “Although 
descent, succession, and inheritance are reckoned through the father, every 
individual is also a member of a parallel lineage on the mother’s side, very 
important in social and religious life. This group has a particular significance 
for the individual, exerting a stronger emotional and personal influence than 
the more formal patrilineal group.’’ These matri-lineages are linked prima- 
rily with the ancestor cult. 

As is widely known from the classic work of Rivers," the Todas of south- 
ern India are organized into two endogamous moieties, each of which is sub- 
divided into exogamous, localized, non-totemic patri-sibs. The latter are 
corporate units, each with its own lands, its patron divinity, and its head- 
man. Inheritance is patrilineal, and residence patrilocal. Rivers climaxes 
his description of a rigidly patrilineal society with the categorical state- 
ment: “Descent among the Todas is always reckoned in the male line.” In 
view of the reputation of Rivers as an outstanding authority on social or- 
ganization, it came as a distinct shock to anthropologists to learn, in 1937, 


® R.S. Rattray, The Tribes of the Ashanti Hinterland (Oxford, 1932), I, 232-233, et passim. 
® See H. G. Luttig, The Religious System and Social Organization of the Herero (Utrecht, 
1934), pp. 58-67. 
10H. A. Stayt, The Bavenda (London, 1931), p. 185. 
1 W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas (London, 1906). See pp. 540-542, 556, 183, et passim. 
2 Tbid., p. 546. 
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MURDOCK] DOUBLE DESCENT 559 
that the Todas are really characterized by double descent. This spectacular 
discovery was made by Emeneau"™ during the course of his linguistic inves- 
tigations. Rivers had mentioned a group called the piiliol, without under- 
standing its nature. Emeneau conclusively demonstrates that the piiliol is 
a fairly typical matri-sib, between the members of which marriage and sex- 
ual intercourse are strictly forbidden. Toda society is thus seen to consist of 
two endogamous moieties, each a complex of intersecting matri-sibs and 
patri-sibs. The discovery of double descent among the Todas suggests the 
desirability of reexamining other reputedly unilinear societies to ascertain 
whether or not an unsuspected second mode of affiliation may be present. 

The interpretation of social organization in Australia, especially in the 
wide area where “marriage classes” are found, has long been a bone of con- 
tention among specialists. Howitt" and others have sought to distinguish 
some Australian tribes as patrilineal in descent, others as matrilineal. 
Mathews" ascribed matrilineal descent to the Aranda and other Central 
Australian tribes, while Spencer" insisted strenuously that the rule of de- 
scent in these same tribes is really patrilineal. These and other difficulties are 
easily resolved when it is recognized that the class area of Australia is ac- 
tually characterized by double descent, by a combination of coexisting ma- 
trilineal and patrilineal modes of affiliation. The whole situation has re- 
cently been clarified by Lawrence’ in a penetrating analytical study. 
“Three factors. . . must coexist to provide the common denominator of all 
Australian class systems, viz.: (1) marriage by sister exchange; (2) matrilin- 
eal descent in exogamous moieties; and (3) patrilineal descent in exogamous 
patri-clans. ... Within the class area ... all three factors are invariably 
present; the distinction between matri-moieties, sections, and subsections 
rests upon the elaboration of the third element, patrilineal descent, i.e., 
upon whether it is confined to patri-clans or is extended to aggregations 
or to divided aggregations of patri-clans.” 

In a two-class Australian system, as Lawrence points out, the localized 
patri-sibs or “‘hordes”’ are bisected in alternating generations by two matri- 


3M. B. Emeneau, Toda Marriage Regulations and Taboos (American Anthropologist, 
n. s., XXXIX, 1937), pp. 103-112. 

4 A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-East Australia (London, 1904), pp. 103-119, 
199-240. 

 R. H. Mathews, Marriage and Descent among the Australian Aborigines (Journal of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales, XXXIV, 1900), p. 120; idem, Marriage and Descent in the 
Arranda Tribe, Central Australia (American Anthropologist, n.s., X, 1908), p. 89. 

16 B. Spencer, Totemism in Australia (Reports of the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science, X, 1905), p. 380 f. 
17 Op. cit., pp. 319-354. The quotation is from p. 334. 
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moieties. In a four-class system the patri-sibs are aggregated into two patri- 
moieties, which are cross-cut by the two matri-moieties, yielding four “‘sec- 
tions.” From the point of view of any individual, his own class or section 
will include all persons who are related to him both matrilineally and patri- 
lineally, i.e., who belong both to his matri-moiety and to his patri-moiety; 
among them are always his siblings, his parallel cousins, and his paternal 
grandfather and maternal grandmother. A second class will include all per- 
sons of Ego’s matri-moiety but of the opposite patri-moiety, e.g., a man’s 
mother and his sisters’ children. A third class will include patrilineal rela- 
tives of the opposite matri-moiety, e.g., a man’s father and son. The fourth 
class or section numbers all those not related to Ego by either matrilineal or 
patrilineal descent, and it is from this group that he must always take his 
spouse. An eight-class system is differentiated by the addition of a third 
moiety dichotomy which intersects both the matri-moieties and the patri- 
moieties, yielding eight “subsections,” but its analysis does not fall within 
the province of this paper. It is sufficient to note, in summary, that double 
descent is found throughout Australia with the exception of four or five tiny 
areas at the extreme margins of the continent. 

In North Ambrym in the New Hebrides, Deacon"* noted a form of social 
organization closely paralleling that of Australia. There are three exoga- 
mous patri-sibs (bwulim), possibly localized, which are bisected in alternating 
generations by two exogamous matri-moieties (batatun). The combination 
yields six marriage classes or sections. Marriage, which takes place by ex- 
change of sisters, is closely restricted. A man may not marry a woman of his 
own matri-moiety, of his own patri-sib, or of his mother’s patri-sib; his 
choice is thus confined to the women of a single section of the opposite 
moiety. 

Double descent also appears elsewhere in Oceania, but without the re- 
finement of marriage classes characteristic of Australia and Ambrym. In 
Manus, for example, Mead*® found small, exogamous, localized, non-to- 
temic patri-sibs and unnamed, exogamous, non-localized matri-lineages; the 
latter, however, include only lineal, not collateral, relatives. For Ontong 
Java, Hogbin®® reports land-owning patri-lineages and house-owning matri- 
lineages. Marriage prohibitions, however, apply bilaterally. Residence is 
mixed—more often matrilocal in poor families and patrilocal in rich families. 

18 A. B. Deacon, The Regulation of Marriage in Ambrym (Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, LVII, 1927), pp. 325-342. 

19M. Mead, Kinship in the Admiralty Islands (Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, XXXIV, 1933), pp. 206-236. 
20H. I. Hogbin, The Social Organization of Ontong Java (Oceania, I, 1931), pp. 407-408. 
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In Pukapuka, the Beagleholes™ found a variety of kin-groups: bilateral kin- 
dreds; non-exogamous and only slightly functional matri-moieties; four 
non-localized, non-exogamous matri-lineages (wua), headed by the eldest 
member, with functions in fishing, sporting contests, and life-crisis feasts; 
seven localized, non-exogamous, land-owning patri-lineages (po), each with 
a chief, priest, and cemetery; exogamous matrilineal sub-lineages, control- 
ing taro beds and functioning in cases of homicide; and non-exogamous 
patrilineal sub-lineages with cemetery plots. Residence is patrilocal, suc- 
cession to chiefship patrilineal, and inheritance generally patrilineal but 
matrilineal with regard to certain taro beds. 

Our survey” has reveaJed the unquestionable existence of double descent 
in six widely scattered culture areas: West Africa, Bantu South Africa, 
India, Australia, Melanesia, and Polynesia. This should suffice to establish 
it as a recurrent feature of social organization. Thus far we have unearthed 
no report of its occurrence in the New World, except among the trans- 
planted Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana. Once the possibility of double 
descent is recognized, it may be discovered by future field work even in 
North America. The Todas may not be the only well-described tribe among 
whom it has been overlooked. 

Although our cases are too few to yield statistically reliable results, 
analysis of them reveals certain suggestive uniformities. Except in Ontong 
Java and Pukapuka, exogamy is everywhere associated with both patri- 
lineal and matrilineal kin-groups. Inheritance and succession, where re- 
ported, are everywhere patrilineal, except among the Ashanti, where they 
are matrilineal, and in Ontong Java and among the Herero, where in- 
heritance is mixed. With Ontong Java again a partial exception, residence 
is in all cases patrilocal, and it is always the patrilineal kin-groups, and 
never the matrilineal, which are localized and politically organized on a 
local basis. This suggests a possible origin for double descent. If, as has been 
suggested by many anthropologists, a regular rule of residence is an im- 
portant factor in the development of unilinear kin-groups, double descent 
would result when a people with strongly functional exogamous matrilineal 
kin-groups comes to adopt patrilocal residence and to organize politically 
on a local basis in consequence either of outside contacts or of internal 
adjustment. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


21. and P. Beaglehole, Ethnology of Pukapuka (Bulletins of the Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum, CL, 1938), pp. 221-233. 

* Conducted mainly in the files of the Cross-Cultural Survey at the Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University. 


STEPDAUGHTER MARRIAGE By A. L. KROEBER* 


PROPOSE to examine a type of culture trait distribution which is 

characterized by a considerable degree of random scatter. Plotted on a 
map, it presents a shotgun appearance. As trait distributions have been 
worked out with increasing frequency and intensivity in the past forty 
years, ethnologists have come more and more, on the basis of experience, to 
expect traits to occur or to be absent in segregated areas: areas frequently 
irregular in contour or cutting across culture type boundaries, but never- 
theless continuous. When on the contrary the occurrences were scattering, 
there has been a tendency to assume either that there once was a wider 
diffusion whose effects were subsequently lost in some intervening districts; 
or that the distribution was actually continuous, or practically so, but the 
record incomplete, so that gaps in knowledge caused a false impression of 
intermittent occurrence. 

The trait to be considered cannot be explained in the latter way because 
there are some three times as many recorded instances of its non-occurrence 
as of its occurrence. In the Culture Element Survey of Native Western 
America conducted since 1934 by the University of California, a deliberate 
attempt was made in the fieldwork to determine trait absences as definitely 
as presences. Our original motivation perhaps was better statistical com- 
parability; but it quickly became apparent that positive knowledge of 
“negative occurrences” was highly desirable for other purposes.' At any 
rate, the approach in the present paper is non-statistical. 

The element to be dealt with here on the basis of the questionnaire list 
returns is Stepdaughter Marriage. This practice is well known from the 
Navaho: a man marries a woman and subsequently adds her daughter by 
another husband. Outside the Navaho, rather little attention has been 
given the custom. I ran across a case in northwest California and found a 
mention in the Mission period reports from central California. Beyond that, 
there seemed to be little information extant: ethnologists had not estab- 
lished the habit of thinking of the item. I therefore asked our fieldworkers 
to include it in their lists. Most of them did so; and while a few of them 
lost it again, returns on it appear from 12 of 20 fieldwork areas comprising 
179 of 279 tribal or sub-tribal lists. Fortunately, the 12 blocks of lists deal- 
ing with the trait are geographically continuous. Of the 179 lists, some 22 


* Clerical and drafting assistance by Works Progress Administration project 665-08-3-30, 
Unit A-15. 

1 For instance, the consistent absence from native America of iron, the wheel, the plow, 
proverbs, stringed instruments, etc., is universally conceded as significant, both theoretically 
and historically. 
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do not answer the item or answer it with doubt; 39 affirm the custom in 
some degree; 108 deny it explicitly, and for 10 others a negative may be 
inferred.” The distribution is shown on the map, and the groups admitting 
or rejecting the custom are listed herewith. 


GROUPS ADMITTING MARRIAGE WITH STEPDAUGHTER 
Comox 
Nanaimo 
Cowichan 
Makah 
Siuslaw 
Chilula 
Yurok, Lower: 1 or 2 cases known. (Driver’s list entry is —) 
Yurok, Upper: considered undesirable. (Driver’s list entry is —) 
Hupa: occasional, not desirable. (Driver’s list entry is —) 
Kabedile Pomo 
Makahmo Pomo: after wife’s death 
Shasta, Western: not disapproved 
Shasta, Eastern: not disapproved 
Klamath: rare 
Modoc: rare 
Achomawi, Western: not disapproved 
Wintu, Trinity: rare 
Wintu, Sacramento: rare and disapproved 
Wintu, McCloud: rare and disapproved 
Foothill Maidu: not disapproved 
Miwok, Northern, of Indian Diggings 
Miwok, Morthern, of Pine Grove 
Entimbich Mono 
Yaudanchi Yokuts: probably 
Chumash of Santa Inez 
Walapai: common 
Yavapai, Northeastern: not frequent, but a recognized type 
Chiricahua Apache, Huachuca 
White Mountain Apache: sometimes 
Papago: sometimes, improper, but at loss to know how to prevent 
Navaho, Western 
Navaho, Eastern 


2 While, in the total Survey, groups outside California slightly outnumber those within— 
144 to 135—the areas where the item was ignored are almost wholly outside, so that the extra- 
Californian groups among which inquiry was made are somewhat fewer in number—72 
against 117, or with deduction for one area in which negatives were mostly impossible to 
secure. 72 against 100. 
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Navaho, Northwestern, in San Juan Southern Paiute area 

Southern Paiute of San Juan drainage: recent, one case 

Southern Paiute, Kaibab 

Ute, Méwats: one informant affirmed, one denied 

Ute, Uncompahgre 

Ute, Uintah 

GROUPS DENYING MARRIAGE WITH STEPDAUGHTER 

Pentlatch, Klahuse, Sechelt, Squamish 

Skokomish 

Tillamook, Galice Creek, Chetco, Tolowa 

Tolowa (another list), Lower Karok, Upper Karok, Chimariko, Wiyot, Nongatl, 
Mattole, Sinkyone, Kato, Coast Yuki 

Pomo groups: Buldam-Willits, Kacha, Shanel North, Icheche, Yokaia, Shanel 
South, Mukanno, Habenapo, Shigom, Koi, Elem, Northeastern 

River Patwin, Hill Patwin, Hill Wintun 

Eastern Achomawi, Atsugewi, Mt. Maidu, Valley Maidu, Mt. Nisenan, Foothill 
Nisenan, S. Nisenan 

Plains Miwok, N. Miwok of Westpoint, C. Miwok of Murphy, of Tuolumne, S. 
Miwok of Groveland, of Ahwahnee 

Mono groups: Northfork, Auberry, Tuhudwadj, Hodogida, Waksachi, Wopo- 
nuch (denied, but one occurrence is cited by neighbors) 

Yokuts groups: Chukchansi, San Joaquin, Chukaimina, Choinimini, Kocheyali, 
Nutunutu, Tachi, Paleuyami 

Bankalachi Tiibatulabal, Shoshone of Koso, of Saline, of Death Valley, Owens 
Paiute of Big Pine 

(Cent. California Coast, no explicit negatives; the lists were compiled from note- 
books and contain few negatives; but inferably probably absent among N. 
and S. Costano, Antoniano and Miguelefio Salinan, Barbarefio, Venturejfio, 
and Emigdiano Chumash, Kitanemuk, Fernandefio, Gabrielino) 

Southern California: universal negative. Viz., Serrano, 5 Cahuilla groups, Cu- 
pefio, 3 Luisefio, 6 Dieguefio 

Yuma, Maricopa (Spier: occurs, but uninstitutionalized), Akwa’ala, Mexican 
Dieguefio 

Pima, Papago (contradicts a “sometimes” in another list) 

Apache groups: N. Tonto, S. Tonto, San Carlos, Cibecue, Warm Springs Chiri- 
cahua, Mescalero, Lipan, Llanero Jicarilla, Ollero Jicarilla 

Pueblos: Walpi, Zufi, S. Ana, S. Ildefonso 

Southern Paiute groups: Chemehuevi, Shivwits (2 lists), Antarianunts 

Pahvant Ute, Méwats Ute (another list affirms), Deep Creek Gosiute 


I have entered as an occurrence of the practice every possible case that 
could be so construed. About a dozen groups qualify with a statement such 
as: undesirable, disapproved, improper, only one case known, probably, 
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sometimes in recent times, after death of wife. Eight groups avow the 
custom as more or less standard and free from social disapprobation. There 
is evidently a series of tribes that dislike the practice, but are not offended 
seriously enough to forbid or prevent it. A fair estimate would seem to be 
that in the area in question perhaps 5-6 per cent of the groups recognize 
stepdaughter marriage as an institution; an additional 10-15 per cent ac- 
cept it without much qualm; and perhaps another 10 per cent disapprov- 
ingly tolerate occasional instances; whereas the great majority of groups 
prohibit it entirely at least in theory and often no doubt effectively pre- 
vent it. 

What is most significant about the distribution remains its scatter. (See 
map 1.) True, there are three areas of concentration of occurrence: among 
the Coast Salish, in northern California, and in an area centering around 
the Navaho.’ There is also a solid negative area in southern California.‘ 
However, there is no region in which the practice is universal; and none of 
any size in which the custom fails to crop up. Groups that institutionalize, 
tolerate, disapprove, or forbid this form of marriage live in close proximity 
to one another. It is as if the natives of western North America had been 
unable to make up their minds on the point: in general they were averse 
but with no great decisiveness, so that every so often the practice developed 
and occasionally even got full sanction. 

From the point of view of the total culture of the area this indecisiveness 
is the most significant feature of the trait. Aversion to stepdaughter mar- 
riage clearly predominated, but in general it was not strong enough to be- 
come part of a primary pattern of the culture. As for the tribal cultures, 
which after all are not permanently separate entities but only transient 
local facies of the larger underlying culture, it is evident that their histories 
on this point are likely to have been extremely fluctuating. It is entirely 
possible that two centuries ago the Navaho frowned severely on the prac- 
tice; equally possible that they developed it themselves or learned to toler- 
ate it from Ute, Paiute, or Yuman neighbors. With the attitude of the com- 
prising culture so ambiguous and presumably changeable, it is apparent 
that a reconstruction of any longer tribal history as regards the custom 
must be precarious almost to the point of hopelessness. 

We are dealing, then, with one of the unstable elements of culture, and 
its interest lies in its instability. It is, however, of a different order from 
culture features whose change is the result of growth of a style or of fashion 


3 Two or three groups each of Ute, Southern Paiute, Plateau Yumans, and Apache, in ad- 
dition to all the Navaho questioned. 
* Which however has long been Catholicized. 
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impulses. Stylistic change is due to growth in the direction of fulfillment of 
a style pattern which at first is unformed and perhaps latent or implicit, 
later so explicit as to tend to be restrictive of everything but repetition. 
Fashion changes involve variation for its own sake. They also operate 
within a pattern, of course, but with the impulses toward novelty or variety 
per se predominating over impulses toward consistent trend in one direc- 
tion. Stepdaughter marriage, in distinction from both, belongs to a class of 
elements which are unstable not because there is inherent impulse toward 
change, but because cultures find it difficult to commit themselves between 
alternatives.® 

It is easy to see why this should be so. Whatever the choice, there is 
always a good argument to the contrary. Much as with the choice between 
patrilineal, matrilineal, and bilateral descent, we are in a field where logics 
meet and there are pulls in diverse directions. If the formulated principle 
of a culture is that one does not marry blood relatives, or near blood rela- 
tives, and this principle overshadows all others, the stepdaughter is eligible 
in marriage. The principle need not however exclude others. It may in fact 
be held to with so much affect as to become obsessive and be extended to 
quasi or pseudo-relatives: the affinal ones, whom we also call “‘relatives” 
though they are not kin. One normally lives with his affinals, or at least in 
definite and important relations with them, more or less as one lives in 
relations with his kin; in primitive society as in our own. There is reason 
accordingly, even if not exclusive logic, for treating them similarly. More- 
over, my affinals or their children are the blood kin of my children, and it 
is an intelligible motivation if I lean backward a bit and make their attitude 
retroactive upon myself. If on the other hand the situation is such as to 
make stepdaughter marriage economically convenient and profitable, and 
perhaps even socially consolidative, the scruples may be quickly brushed 


5 Mead has a similar interpretation of the related phenomenon of mother-daughter mar- 
riage in the last paragraph of her The Mountain Arapesh, I: An Importing Culture (Anthropo- 
logical Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 36, Part 3, 1938). “This ex- 
treme diversity is such that every small group is always differentiated in some slight measure 
from the others which have either not yet received or have already rejected some one of its 
special usages. . . . There were two cases in the [Arapesh] hamlet of Ahalesimihi of men who 
married mother and daughter; in each case the man married the daughter first and a young 
widowed mother ‘followed the daughter’ and became a kind of subsidiary second wife. This was 
a new way of doing things; the first case was undoubtedly due to accident, the second was con- 
ditioned somewhat by the acceptance of the first, and now the men of surrounding hamlets 
spoke, three years after the second aberrant marriage, of this as a ‘fashion of Ahalesimihi,’ 
which might be expected to continue. Once focussed in the public eye as the trait of a hamlet, 
it may spread as outside elements commonly spread; although this is not as likely because of 
the low prestige of any indigenous [Arapesh] traits as opposed to the trait known to be of 
outside origin.” 
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aside by the literal logic of the primary principle that marriage is with 
non-kin. 

Advanced peoples similarly set up and discard scruples. A Catholic may 
not marry a goddaughter. An Orthodox Russian may not marry any affinal: 
sister exchange would be incest. Within our memory England repealed a 
statute which pronounced marriage with a dead wife’s sister a felony. 

Curiosity led me to secure the data for the forty-eight states of this 
country.’ The results (map 2) are analogous to those from our western 
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indigenes, although we permit this form of marriage somewhat more fre- 
quently and the distribution shows somewhat more segregation. The East 
and South on the whole dislike affinal marriage enough to forbid it, for 
historic reasons that will be evident to any one who knows Americans. The 
West no doubt also harbors much sentiment against the practice, but 
mostly not sufficient to impose legal prohibition. Nevertheless there are 
Western states that forbid and Eastern and Southern ones that allow step- 


°C. G. Vernier, American Family Laws, Vol. I (1931). 
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daughter marriage. There is sectional preponderance but no clear-cut segre- 
gation. Twenty-four states allow, 22 forbid, 2 hedge with a curious qualifi- 
cation: one may marry his stepdaughter, but extra-marital relations with 
her are specified as punishable—evidently as the result of two-minded 
compromise. 

Obviously there are other impingements besides logic. Where monogamy 
is insisted on, the whole problem is out, except for the residual question of 
permissibility after a wife’s death. Where the levirate and sororate are 
favored or made an obligation, there is opportunity for successive affinal 
marriage to be extended to simultaneous affinal marriage; and if the society 
is already polygynous, the extension is but a slight step. With sororal 
polygyny in vogue, it is difficult to see on what ground stepdaughter mar- 
riage could be banned, unless there were a strong feeling that marriage must 
not transcend generations; which again is quite conceivable. On the other 
hand, to the Pueblos the ideas of both polygyny and levirate-sororate are 
definitely repugnant, so that their prohibiting stepdaughter marriage is 
consistent and expectable; a very special factor or combination of circum- 
stances would be needed to bring about their allowing an exception to their 
fundamental attitudes. 

Where, on the other hand, as in much of native Australia and Melanesia, 
the primary assumption is that one does marry kindred, other factors are 
likely to be the determining ones: which particular kindred, for instance, 
are the right and wrong ones; and the rules on this again we know to be 
highly variable locally. 

In short, so many cultural paths lead through the domain of step- 
daughter marriage—and no doubt through innumerable analogous ones— 
that the decision which any given society makes is likely to be the function 
of a number of influences of fluctuating strength, and therefore to be diffi- 
cult to predict or to reconstruct for the past. 

It would be lengthy to review here the co-occurrences with polygyny, 
sororal or otherwise, post-mortem sororate, cross-cousin marriage, and 
other relevant institutions. I will however present the Survey data on 
another specific item: marriage with the wife’s brother’s daughter. One 
would expect this to occur more widely. The wife’s niece is not quite so 
close as her daughter, and she is normally reared in a separate familial 
household. The sense of incestuousness of the relation would therefore be 
somewhat less likely to come up, or be more easily overcome. For some 
areas this item was not inquired into in the Survey: Northwestern, North- 
eastern, Coastal Central California, the Ute-Paiute, Yuman-Piman, and 
Pueblo-Apache regions. Where both traits were in the list, however, there 
are regularly some groups which allow the wife’s brother’s daughter while 
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forbidding the wife’s daughter; whereas all that permit the daughter also 
permit the niece. These additional groups are: 

Gulf of Georgia: Pentlatch, Squamish 

Oregon Coast: Chetco (probably) 

Pomo Area: River Patwin 

Miwok: three Central and Southern groups 

Mono: Waksachi 

Yokuts: Chuckchansi, San Joaquin, Chukaimina, Kocheyali, Nutunutu, Paleu- 

yami 
Owens Paiute: Independence 
Shoshone: Koso 


For the areas represented, this makes 10 groups permitting marriage 
with the stepdaughter, 26 with wife’s brother’s daughter. In all these dis- 
tricts except the first, stepdaughter marriage is definitely sporadic. Where it 
appears more frequently, as in northern California and the northern South- 
west, the increment of tribes allowing marriage with the wife’s brother’s 
daughter would presumably be proportionally smaller. 

In another study, in press at the University of California, I have com- 
piled the Survey data on a series of items relating to salt, dogs, and tobacco. 
For some of these traits the distributions come out well segregated and out- 
line fairly clear histories of areal development. For other traits the distri- 
butions are more or less segregated but multiple, or scattering as in the 
instance here discussed. Such are seaweed eating, roasting salt from grass, 
salt taboos on particular occasions, dog eating, tobacco planting, dilution, 
offerings. Some of these are conditioned by local environment, but many 
are clearly not. The utility of most of these trait distributions for historical 
inference is obviously limited. Yet they frequently help to reveal the quality 
and strength of cultural attitudes. This is one moral of the present exposi- 
tion: that the value of distributions is not merely for historical speculation. 
As Lowie has said, a cultural item alone is not yet an ethnological datum; 
it begins to be such only when it has a geographical association. I am ready 
to take the next step: distributions are as valuable for full understanding of 
pattern and functional situations, for discrimination of what is fundamental 
from what is incidental, as they are for historical reconstruction. And as to 
speculation—well, this obviously can equally well be logical, functional, or 
historical. The difference of better and worse as regards speculativeness is 
not in subject matter or type of interest, but in pertinent evidence avail- 
able, the critical quality with which this is handled, and in knowing where 
to stop. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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A NEW DEFINITION OF CULTURE By ALBERT BLUMENTHAL 


MONG social scientists the most widely used definitions of culture are 

not scientific definitions. They are common-sense definitions and as 
such are not adequate for the purposes of science. In view of this we propose 
in this paper to make a contribution in the following order: (1) To make 
clear that a more refined definition of culture is necessary for technical pur- 
poses. (2) To define in advance the terms that are included in such a defini- 
tion. (3) To state the proposed technically accurate definition. (4) To de- 
fend the definition against all responsible criticism. (5) To develop some 
logical implications of the definition for the definitions of closely related 
terms. (6) To summarize wider implications of the definition for the de- 
velopment of a science of culture.! 


1 Insofar as more evidence is needed to fulfill these purposes than we have space to present 
here, the reader is referred to our previous articles on the subject. For this paper is a recapitula- 
tion and continuation of what we have attempted to make the most extensive and precise 
analysis of the merits and demerits of the many definitions of culture that have been made thus 
far. The previous articles are: The Place of the Term “Culture” (Social Sciences, 65 pp., Socio- 
logical Press, Hanover, N. H., 1935)—now largely superseded by the maturer thought and 
more effective exposition of our later papers; The Nature of Culture (The American Sociological 
Review, Dec. 1936), pp. 875-893; Culture Consists of Ideas (18 pp., Sept. 1937); The Best 
Definition of Culture (15 pp., Dec. 1937); The Importance of the Most Useful Definition of the 
Term “Culture” (17 pp., March 1938); and The Relations Between Culture, Human Social 
Interaction, Personality and History (27 pp., June 1938, Marietta College Press). These 
papers were reviewed at length by Malinowski and von Wiese in the American Sociological 
Review, Aug. 1939. 

We have attempted to proceed scientifically in these studies of the definitions of culture 
That is, we have collected scores of different definitions and uses of the term, developed far- 
reaching logical implications of these definitions, developed precise and refined restatements of 
the definitions, rigorously interlocked the definitions so that their similarities and differences 
would be obvious and precise, and indicated explicitly or by obvious implication the relative 
scientific merits of the many definitions. Yet, Lundberg says (G. A. Lundberg, Foundations of 
Sociology, Macmillan Co., p. 242) “In my opinion, the type of attack reviewed and represented 
by these articles can never result in scientific definition of anything.” This is a careless, un- 
supported blanket condemnation of all definitions of culture excepting Lundberg’s, for all of 
them have been reviewed in our articles. 

Lundberg’s objection is that the definitions are not what he would call “operational.” It 
appears that a definition made by him is “‘operational’”’ whereas the same one made by someone 
not avowedly an operationalist is not operational. For we search in vain in his rambling literary 
statement of the nature of culture for evidence that it was devised by a unique method or 
contains anything not mentioned in our articles. The closest he comes to giving a definition of 
culture in one sentence is: ‘This societal behavior, together with its man-made products, in 
their interaction with other aspects of human environment, creates a constantly changing 
series of phenomena and situations to which man must continously adjust through the de- 
velopment of further habits achieved by the same process.” (p. 179) Instead of being radically 
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NEED FOR A MORE PRECISE DEFINITION OF CULTURE 


This entire paper is a demonstration of the need for a more precise 
definition of culture. However, it may be worthwhile at the outset to make 
an introductory statement of this need. 

Scientific knowledge must be systematized if it is to be most efficiently 
used by technicians as well as most efficiently brought to bear upon the 
solution of problems engaged in for the purpose of deriving new scientific 
knowledge. But without precise definition of terms, neither systematization 
nor precise isolation of problems is possible. In order to have systematiza- 
tion the most important terms to define precisely are those that denote the 
most basic conceptions, for all of the rest of the system will carry out the 
logical implications of these foundation conceptions. The most difficult and 
basic conception of the social sciences is that of science itself; the next most 
important is the concept of the body of phenomena that is coming to be 
called “culture.” But culture never has been precisely defined according to 
the standards of science. So, it follows that until we have and consistently 
use a precise definition of culture, the term social science will be a misnomer, 
until then we can have no adequate systematization and hence no social 
science. In the hands of the best social scientists, however, there often has 
been an approximation of adequate systematization because they have 
implied a fairly satisfactory definition of culture even though they might 
not recognize the definition if they were to see it stated. 

Typical of the most commonly used definitions of culture are the follow- 
ing: “The cultural world is the creation of man himself as he has learned 
how to manage nature and himself throughout his entire existence.’’*— 
“Culture consists of the works of man.’’—‘‘Culture consists of the achieve- 
ments of man that are handed from one generation to another.” —‘‘Culture 

. is that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, 
law, custom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a 
member of society.’ 


different in denotation from definitions quoted or developed in our previous articles, Lund- 
berg’s statement is an unsystematic and circumlocutious approximation of one of them. To 
have achieved a scientific synoptical definition he should have sifted out the fundamentals of 
his view and have compressed them as briefly as possible into one sentence. (See footnote 
No. 13 for further criticism of his statement about culture.) 

2 Kimball Young, An Introductory Sociology (1939), p. 19. (This is an excellent common- 
sense definition but Young is seriously unable to use it consistently—even on the very page 
upon which it is submitted.) 

3 E. B. Tylor. (This most-quoted of culture definitions seeks to define culture in terms of 
a term that social scientists have found almost equal difficulty in defining—“human society.” 
Obviously the definition is scientifically inadequate unless preceded by what its sponsors often 
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At the present stage in the development of the social sciences it may be 
advisable to use such common-sense definitions in popular lecturing and 
writing and even in the writing of elementary text-books. If these defini- 
tions can be used with scientific fruitfulness by experts who make witting 
or unwitting mental corrections for their shortcomings, they can be made 
into scientific definitions by examining the uses to which they are put and 
revising the definitions to conform to the uses. That is what we propose to 
do in this paper. Hence, while our resulting definition of culture may seem 
strange, complicated, and abstruse, it is merely a precise statement of the 
definition of culture that most experts on culture now are using,even though 
they may deny and contradict it. 

In science, it is not enough to know what one is talking abcut; one must 
also say precisely what he means. Let us give an example of how the above 
definitions of culture fail to conform closely enough to the uses to which 
they are put by their most competent users. The first three definitions make 
human achievements and cultural achievements the same thing, whereas 
very young infants have minute human achievements on a sub-symbolic 
(sub-cultural) level, and if we are to believe the accounts about feral men, 
they too have human achievements that are sub-cultural. Now most users 
of these definitions intend them to denote phenomena that are distinctively 
human. Because of this and the fact that a scientific definition should con- 
tain an indication of its fundamental assumptions, they should limit their 
definition to the distinctively human achievements and should indicate 
what it is that makes these distinctively human. This distinctive factor 
obviously is that cultural phenomena are either symbolic behavior or are 
the result of symbolic behavior. (Chimpanzees make tools but they do not 
have symbolic behavior.) Not until definitions explicitly state such funda- 
mental assumptions are they adequate foundations upon which to pyramid 
conceptions in the systematization of scientific knowledge. 

Other shortcomings of the definitions will be brought out as we proceed. 
Let us now lay a foundation for a more adequate definition of culture. 

DEFINITIONS OF TERMS CONTAINED IN THE 
NEW DEFINITION OF CULTURE 

Before the meaning of any definition can be clear it is first necessary to 

define all the terms that are contained in or implied by the de definition. It is 


do not provide—a tenable statement revealing fundamental assumptions as to what human 
society is. Also it is unsystematic and excludes material tools which most of its users intend 
to include. For more lengthy indications of the shortcomings of interpretations of this defini- 
tion see the writer’s article, The Relations Between Culture, Human Social Interaction, Personal- 
ity and History, pp. 10 f.) 
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the fallacious assumption that the meanings of terms contained in defini- 
tions are self-evident that is responsible for most of the confusion in defini- 
tions of technical terms in the social sciences today. 

Five pivotal terms that must be defined before our definition can be 
comprehended as well as science has a right to require at the present time 
are: symbol, ide1, personality, functional and relationship. These terms them- 
selves never have been well defined and definition of them constitutes a 
major difficulty in itself. Consequently, if at times we are vague and un- 
convincing we hope it is an asset rather than a liability, that we are reveal- 
ing the weakness of the best thought on these definitions rather than hiding 
it behind high-sounding over-confident words. 

Symbol: Two very different definitions of the term symbol may be used 
by persons who agree on the nature of reality. The broad definition would 
say that both subhumans and humans use symbols; the narrower definition 
would say that subhumans use “‘signs” and that only humans use symbols. 
We shall adopt the latter usage because it is more widely accepted. But we 
cannot take space here to analyze all definitions of the terms sign and 
symbol in this usage and thereby to attempt to demonstrate that neither 
ever has been well defined. And so we hope for the indulgence of the many 
who will not agree with us when we state our conclusion that at the present 
stage of knowledge all definitions of the term symbol in this usage are im- 
mature and superficial, that most of them are given to reification, that the 
great difficulty in defining the term is that of stating the mental operations 
involved in using a thing as a symbol, and that we should best make no 
attempt here to improve on past definitions of the term. We shall merely 
follow Mead in saying that a sign is an object that stands for another object 
in the experience of an individual who is not able to “take the role of the 
other,”’ that is, who is not able to act toward the object as if it were an 
object in the experience of another individual. A symbol thereby becomes 
an object that stands for another object in the experience of an individual 
who is able to take the role of the other—and only humans can do this. 

Idea: As Mead‘ says, all experience can be reduced to contact experi- 
ence, and all contact experience can be reduced to touch experience—and 
this includes not only hearing, tasting and smelling but also seeing. Ideas 
are imaginings of what future touch experience would be like if it were had. 
Animal psychologists agree that both subhumans and humans have this 
ability. In order to facilitate organization of scientific knowledge one term 
should be used to designate this ability wherever it is found. Hence we 


*G. H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society (University of Chicago Press, 1934). 
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speak of subhuman ideas and human ideas. Subhumans are unable to com- 
municate their ideas by means of symbols although the same ideas would 
have been thus communicable if had by a normal adult human. 

It is not enough to distinguish between subhuman and human ideas, we 
must also differentiate sub-cultural and cultural ideas. Sub-cultural ideas 
are those whose possessors are neither able to communicate them by means 
of symbols nor able to acquire the ability to communicate them by means 
of symbols. Cultural ideas are those whose possessors are able to communi- 
cate them to themselves or to others by means of symbols or are able to 
acquire the ability to communicate them by means of symbols. Only man 
has cultural ideas and new-born humans and some adult human idiots do 
not have them. 

There are communicated cultural ideas and uncommunicated cultural 
ideas. Most important cultural ideas probably are communicated to others 
eventually, but even those that are not communicated are communicable. 
Communication of an idea makes no change in the idea and no necessary 
difference in the amount that the idea will be used for the benefit of man- 
kind. Hence there would appear to be no sound reason for saying that cul- 
ture includes communicated cultural ideas but does not include uncom- 
municated cultural ideas. 

The terms cultural idea and symbol should be defined together, for any 
advance in definition of one is an advance in definition of the other. Using 
the term sign as a synonym for the term symbol as we define the latter, 
Professor Morris says: “It does not seem fantastic to believe that the con- 
cept of sign may prove as fundamental to the sciences of man as the concept 
of atom has been for the physical sciences or the concept of cell for the bio- 
logical sciences.’’> However, it would seem that the concept cultural idea is 
more analogous to the concepts atom and cell. Truly, cultural ideas are the 
core phenomena of the social sciences.*® 

Personality: Terms are needed for the following conceptions: (1) The 


5 C. W. Morris, Foundations of the Theory of Signs (International Encyclopedia of Unified 
Science, 1938, No. 2), pp. 1-59. 

* Some social scientists would substitute the term aétitude for the term idea because they 
believe it is peculiarly a scientific term. We, like others, prefer the term idea at this juncture 
although we have no objection to the term attitude if it is used with discretion. Only literal- 
minded persons, or those who are dubious about our ability to avoid much of the literal- 
mindedness of others, will object to our using the term idea merely because its meanings have 
been deep in rather futile philosophical controversy. The meanings of the term attitude are just 
as sadly involved but its proponents do not seem to realize this. Like the fictitious ostrich who 
buries his head in the sand they believe they have removed a problem by hiding their thought 
under a new symbol. 
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sum-total of cultural ideas in one mind at one short moment of time plus 
the relationships these ideas have with each other. (2) The sum-total stream 
of cultural ideas (treated as an aggregate) in one mind from the first in the 
life-time of the individual to whatever cross-section of them at a later 
moment is taken to be the last for purposes of analysis plus all of the 
relationships these ideas have had or have with each other. 

Elsewhere we have called the former the cultural mind cross-section and 
the latter the cultural mind. The cultural ideas of which they are composed 
are so closely bound with other behavior attributes, both native and ac- 
quired (e.g., temperamental traits, emotional habits, motor habits) that 
many social scientists will say that we are indulging in unjustifiable dis- 
junction if we treat them as something apart for purposes of analysis. 
However, cultural ideas are undoubtedly the central phenomena of the 
social sciences and should be and can be safely set apart as such as long as 
we do not deny their functional relationships with other phenomena. 

We will be conforming with a prominent practice if we use the term 
personality to denote a cultural mind plus temperamental traits, emotional 
habits and motor habits with which the cultural mind is functionally re- 
lated. Consistent with this, the personality cross-section would be the per- 
sonality at one short moment. This distinction is very important since 
when we talk of, for example, the personality of Washington, obviously we 
mean the total stream, even though it is possible and practicable only to 
point out main aspects of that stream. If the term personality is used to 
denote the stream at one short moment, our initial reference to any per- 
sonality should be incumbered by mention of the moment intended, e.g., 
Washington’s personality at age 25, at age 36, etc. Otherwise the term 
would be of little use because it would not be specific. 

Functional: A functional relationship and a causal relationship are the 
same thing; for the function of a thing, what the thing does, and the thing’s 
effect are the same reality. The thing is the cause and what it does is its 
effect or function.—This is the definition of function most widely used in 
the older sciences and, among anthropologists. We can easily read it into 
Malinowski’s usage wherein “functionalism” emphasizes that no culture 
trait exists alone, that all culture traits are functions (effects) of some- 
thing and have other phenomena which are their functions (effects) and 
to be understood must be seen in relation to the whole system of functions 
in which they inevitably reside. Anthropologists are likely to be vague 
and inconsistent in their use of this term, but perhaps most of them at 
present would accept the distinction between form, meaning, use and func- 
tion developed by Professor Linton in The Study of Man. 
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Relationship: A relationship is either or any combination of the follow- 
ing: (1) the space or time distance between realities, (2) the similarities or 
differences between their actual or potential functions and (3) the causal 
connection between them. 


THE NEW DEFINITION OF CULTURE 


Culture:’ Just as a personality is a stream, so culture is a stream and it 


7 The following definition has been criticized as being “‘intellectualistic.” This apparently 
means that it is a product of thought that has insufficient connection with reality. To such a 
charge we can only reply by asking to be shown wherein the definition poorly represents reality. 
Our excuse for submitting it is that we believe we have shown that it is a more scientifically 
adequate representation of the reality that culture-definitions of its class propose to represent 
than are any of its predecessors. We will be grateful for any suggestions as to shortcomings of 
this definition. 

The reader is asked to contrast our systematic definition with the following unsystematic 
definition by Reuter (in Park—An Outline of the Principles of Sociology, p. 191) “The term 
culture is used to signify the sum-total of human creations, the organized result of group ex- 
perience up to the present time. Culture includes all that man has made in the form of tools, 
weapons, shelter, and other material goods and processes, all that he has elaborated in the way 
of attitudes and beliefs, ideas and judgments, codes, and institutions, arts and sciences, philoso- 
phy and social organization. Culture also includes the interrelations among these and other 
aspects of human as distinct from animal life. Everything, material and immaterial, created 
by man, in the process of living, comes within the concept of culture.” Reuter’s definition will 
be attractive to present-day social scientists because it is colorful and is as precise as they are 
accustomed to using. But the contention of this paper is that his definition is unscientific for 
(1) it is not sufficiently systematized in terms of fundamental assumptions and hence is not in 
a form to be most efficiently interlocked with other conceptions, (2) it says that culture is “or- 
ganized,” and (3) it makes human creations and cultural creations the same thing—neglects the 
fact that results of activities of human idiots and infants can be sub-cultural. Superficially it 
seems clear but actually it contains a welter of terms that are difficult to define. Especially we 
should point out the term “group experience” which his context shows is meant to include 
the sum-total of human individual experiences. 

Malinowski (American Sociological Review, Aug. 1939, pp. 588-592) has said that his 
main objection to the writer’s analysis of culture is its lack of ‘concrete examples.”’ These, 
however, have been omitted only owing to lack of space and on the assumption that mature 
readers can supply their own. 

A contention of this paper is that until sociology and anthropology develop and use 
“abstract,”’ systematic definitions such as are presented herein, they will not achieve scientific 
maturity. Reuter’s definition is colorful because he lists what are sometimes called “concrete” 
classes of cultural phenomena. But more fundamental and underlying his classes are the classes 
of cultural phenomena denoted in our definition of culture. Acceptance of a systematic defini- 
tion with so-called concrete categories such as his does not preclude acceptance of ours at the 
same time; indeed, the two necessarily must be considered and used together. The failure of 
users of these ‘“‘concrete” definitions to realize that underneath their definition lies our more 
precise “abstract” definition has led to much of the confusion in which the term culture is 
involved. 
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is urgent that we specifically designate that each is a stream and then 
rigorously carry out the far-reaching logical implications of this designation. 
Culture is the world stream of cultural ideas from the first in the cosmos to 
the great body of them in the present—the whole thing considered as an 
aggregate plus (1) all functional relationships these ideas have with each 
other in the same cultural mind and with those in other cultural minds plus 
(2) all phenomena aside from cultural ideas insofar as such phenomena 
have been identifiably affected by cultural ideas plus (3) all relationships 
between cultural ideas and phenomena aside from cultural ideas when these 
former phenomena have been identifiably affected by them plus (4) all 
relationships between cultural ideas and phenomena aside from them that 
have not been identifiably affected by such ideas.® 
DEFENSE OF THE NEW DEFINITION OF CULTURE 

One of the most crippling, fruitless, and unnecessary explicit or implied 
controversies in the social sciences is that as to whether or not culture is a 
“‘super-individual”’ phenomenon. The above definition should make clear 
that culture is super-individual only in the sense that it includes some 
phenomena in addition to cultural individuals, namely, (1) certain ma- 
terial phenomena caused by cultural individuals, (2) functional relations 
of cultural individuals with each other and with other phenomena, and 
(3) cultural ideas not lodged in individuals. Lewin says,® “Psychology 
today recognizes that there exist wholes of all degrees of dynamic unity: 
there exist, on the one extreme, aggregates of independent objects; then 
wholes of small degrees of unity, of medium degrees of unity, of a high 
degree of unity; finally, at the other extreme, wholes of such a high degree 
of unity that it is hardly adequate to speak of parts.” Consistent with 
this we can say that cultural phenomena can exist apart from the func- 


8 Some critics have said that presence of the term “cultural ideas” in this definition in- 
volves the fallacy of attempting to define culture in terms of itself. The superficiality of that 
criticism is shown by the fact that if, instead of the terms “sub-cultural ideas” and “cultural 
ideas” we used the terms “sub-symbolic ideas” and “symbolic ideas,” no one would have sug- 
gested that we must include a definition of symbolic ideas in our definition of culture. Ob- 
viously, since we have defined the term “cultural idea” earlier, there is no need to complicate 
our synoptical definition of culture by having it include an explicit definition of that term. We 
might as well say that it must include definitions of all the other terms of which it is composed. 

Lest this definition seem to have no place for sentiments which are the individual aspects 
of tradition we hasten to say that sentiments are cultural ideas plus emotions that have been 
affected by them and thereafter exist in a functional relationship with them. It should be clear 
that the definition includes such phenomena. 

* K. Lewin, Field Theory in Social Psychology (American Journal of Sociology, May, 
1939), p. 883, 
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tional interrelationship of individuals (e.g., an uncommunicated inven- 
tion) and it can exist in various degrees of such functional relationship. 
And there is much room for doubt as to whether individuals are often 
(if ever) functionally interrelated to as high a degree of unity as exists in 
the whole known as the human body. Sociological realists say that cul- 
ture is super-individual in a peculiar sense because people act differently 
when affected by other people than when not affected by them. But 
what of it? Does not everything act differently when affected by something 
than when not affected by it?!° 

It is generally said that social scientists may legitimately study all 
relationships in the universe, but with reference to their peculiar body of 
laws, facts and theories. However, extensive research into social science 
definitions seemed to show that there was need for a disjunctive synopti- 
cal definition that includes all of the cause-effect relationships which social 
scientists (scientists of culture) consider their primary field of interest. We 
have attempted to devise such a definition and have labelled its referent 
“culture.”” Challenges that our definition is as complete as we hope should 
be substantiated by pointing out cause-effect relationships that it does not 
include and that social scientists have a primary interest in discovering. If 
our definition is as complete and fundamental as we suppose, a single com- 
prehensive science of culture would be identical to a synthesis of the social 
sciences. Such a synthesis would be but a systematic elaboration of the 
above definition of culture and the fact that this can be said of no other 
definitions of culture would be sufficient justification for discarding them 
or for giving them new names. If it is complete, all of the implications of the 
social sciences would be carried in this definition of the term culture—even 
the regionalistic approach. It is complicated, but this is no sound negative 
criticism if it does not over-complicate the data, that is to say, if a less com- 
plicated definition would be incomplete. One of its obvious merits is that 
of avoiding the curious fallacy of some culture-definers who maintain that 
a science of culture can be built upon a definition that includes each culture 


10 Lundberg (ibid., p. 228) accuses the writer of having a “curious” notion that there are 
no super-individual phenomena. Now if he wants to call functional interrelations of cultural 
individuals super-individual phenomena, we can agree that there are super-individual phe- 
nomena. But if he believes that these so-called “societal phenomena” are anything other than 
the functional interrelations of cultural individuals, we might ask that he provide one of his so- 
called “operational” tests to demonstrate the existence of the phenomenon. In the former 
sense, the writer has long maintained that the term culture is most usefully used to denote a 
combination of super-individual phenomena (functional interrelationships of cultural in- 
dividuals) and non-super-individual phenomena (e.g. the cultural individuals themselves). 
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trait only once, regardless of how many times the trait may be duplicated 
in the life of mankind. 

It will be seen that, contrary to a common assumption, being communi- 
cated by means of symbols has nothing to do with making a thing a culture 
trait." In the days when the individual craftsman was dominant, secret 
processes were often used for years without being communicated to anyone. 
Perhaps the processes usually were communicated in the long run but they 
were as truly cultural phenomena before they were communicated as they 
were after they were communicated. If having been communicated by 
means of symbols is taken as the central criterion of cultural phenomena, 
the universe would be a cultural phenomenon; indeed, worse than this, the 
universe and all other phenomena of which ideas have been communicated 
would be as many different kinds of cultural phenomena as there are differ- 
ent ideas of them that have been communicated. The science of culture will 
be in a mire of confusion as long as this criterion of culturality is insisted 
upon. Some try to avoid the confusion by saying that only cultural ideas 
and never objects external to them are cultural, however these latter may 
be labeled. In earlier articles the writer sought to restrict culture to cultural 
ideas” because, at the time, he believed it was the implicit prevailing prac- 
tice. But now that he has succeeded in defining disjunctively the entire 
body of major social science data external to cultural ideas he is convinced 
that the purposes of science are better served if another term (e.g., “‘idea- 
tional culture’’) is used to denote the sum-total of cultural ideas while the 
term culture is given the larger denotation we have adopted in this paper. 
Thus we repeat: Ideas are culture traits if their possessors are able to com- 
municate them by means of symbols or are able to acquire the ability thus 
to communicate them. And phenomena external to cultural ideas are cul- 
tural only insofar as they have been identifiably affected by cultural ideas. 
Those who would say that this definition is open to the objection of making 
the universe a cultural phenomenon are reminded that we say the macro- 
cosm is cultural only insofar as it has been identifiably affected by cultural 


1 Malinowski (American Sociological Review, Aug. 1939, p. 591) says that this usage 
minimizes the importance of tradition. Quite to the contrary, our definition would merely re- 
quire that social scientists cease to glorify tradition and henceforth put it in its proper place 
relative to other cultural phenomena. Tradition, we may suppose, is a symbolically com- 
municated phenomenon which has endured in use for a long period of time. Obviously, tradi- 
tion should not be assumed to be an aspect of all cultural phenomena, Indeed, as we have 
shown, even symbolic communicatedness is not an aspect of all cultural phenomena—since 
some cultural phenomena are uncommunicated. 

2 There is no solipsism in this view, for it denied neither the existence of reality external 
to cultural ideas nor their functional relationship with that reality. 
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ideas, that an entire object external to cultural ideas is never a cultural 
phenomenon." Only cultural ideas are completely cultural. 

Our definition is not broad enough to include sacred animals that have 
not been affected by cultural ideas or the sun as an object of worship. If 
we make it broad enough to include them it must include the universe 
which can as justifiably be an object of worship. Indeed, if it includes any 
object merely because a cultural idea is directed toward that object, it must 
include all objects toward which cultural ideas are directed. 


LOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE NEW DEFINITION OF CULTURE FOR 
DEFINITIONS OF CLOSELY RELATED TERMS 


There is great advantage in our having made explicit the definition of 
culture that is widely implicit in the writings of others. For now we can 
see more clearly the implications of the conception; we can see that to be 
consistent with it we must make some changes in definitions of closely re- 
lated terms and should devise some new terms and concepts if the main 
types of culture are to be set apart from each other most usefully. 

Culture Base: A cross-section of the world cultural stream," that is, a 
cross-section of culture for whatever length of time is decided upon as most 
useful for the purposes of a particular analysis, is the world culture base. 
Theoretically, the length of time could be infinitesimally short; actually it 
is always longer than this but perhaps would never be treated as longer 
than the life of a particular researcher or contemporaneous group of re- 


13 Lundberg says (ibid., p. 228) “The same stone may or may not ‘be’ a ‘cultural phe- 
nemenon’ according to whether the observer regards it as a club shaped by man or whether 
he regards it as a fortuitous formation of a glacier, of no relevance to human affairs.”” Lundberg 
implies that objects are cultural if a man believes they are products of his activity. In this case 
they would not have to be products of his activity, for he might be in error in believing them to 
to be so. Our definition assumes they are identified in a scientific manner to be products of 
man’s symbolic activity. Furthermore, we maintain that if one person can demonstrate that a 
phenomenon is a product of man’s symbolic activity, it is cultural regardless of how other 
people may experience it. Science, after all, is not an individual matter and those who cannot 
demonstrate that the phenomenon is a product of human symbolic activity (when it is) are 
merely ignorant on the matter. There is a vast difference between saying that a thing is not 
cultural to me and that it is not cultural at all. 

4 The term stream ordinarily refers to any considerable number of objects that move suc- 
cessively in space-time, if the objects are close enough together to give the appearance of a unit. 
The components of culture obviously are not continuously in motion spatially toward the same 
destination. But those components of the world’culture base that are not lost, move into the 
future together and it is this temporal movement upon which we are focusing our attention 
when we designate culture as a stream. We have made no error in saying that personality and 
culture are streams; rather we have merely used the term stream in a narrow sense in the ab- 
sence of another term to be used for that purpose. 
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searchers. Culture, then, may be conceived to be a series of world culture 
bases piled on top of each other in the order in which they occurred, as a 
series beginning with the first world culture base on earth and proceeding 
to that in the ever-advancing latest moment. 

Lost Culture: Most of the cultural stream may be called lost culture. 
Lost culture is that part of the world cultural stream of which there is no 
record in the latest world cultural base, even though the latter might not 
have been what it is had not the lost traits existed. 

Knowable Culture: Knowable culture is that part of culture which is 
not lost. That is to say, knowable culture consists of that part of the total 
world stream of culture traits which can be known through an examination 
of the latest world culture base. These traits can be known because they 
now exist, because virtual duplicates of them exist, because symbolic rec- 
ords indicate that they once existed, or because symbolic records would 
enable us to produce virtual duplicates of them. 

Ideational Culture: Ideational culture consists of the world stream of 
cultural ideas that had its source in the first cultural idea on earth and has 
included (1) every active and inactive cultural idea that has ever existed, 
and these during the whole courses of their existences and (2) all of the 
relationships these phenomena have had or have with each other and with 
other phenomena. 

Non-Ideational Culture: Non-ideational culture comprises all of culture 
that is not ideational, namely, all phenomena aside from cultural ideas and 
their relationships, insofar as such phenomena have been identifiably af- 
fected by cultural ideas. Non-ideational culture is of two main types: 
(1) Organic (living) culture, e.g., a sacred living animal that has been af- 
fected by cultural ideas. (2) Inorganic (non-living) culture (e.g., any in- 
animate object that has been affected by cultural ideas). 

The concept of the dichotomy of ideational culture and extra-ideational 
culture is more fundamental and to a considerable extent should supplant 
the concept of the dichotomy of material culture and non-material culture. 
It should be clear that part of non-ideational culture is material culture and 
part of it is non-material culture. Ideational culture is, of course, entirely 
within non-material culture. 

Culture Trait: A culture trait is (1) any cultural idea, (2) any functional 
relationship that a cultural idea has with other cultural ideas or with other 
phenomena, (3) any phenomenon aside from cultural ideas insofar as it 
has been identifiably affected by cultural ideas or (4) any functional com- 
bination of these phenomena that is taken as the smallest unit thereof for 
the purposes of a particular analysis. 
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Culture Complex: A culture complex is any combination of culture traits 
that exist in a cause-effect (functional) relationship. In view of the above 
definition of “‘culture trait’’ it will be obvious that what is treated as a 
culture trait for the purposes of one study might be treated as a culture 
complex for the purposes of another. 

Culture Pattern: A culture pattern is the functional relationship among 
traits, among complexes or among both. Culture patterns may be small or 
they may be very large. What is important to remember is that a culture 
pattern includes only relationships and does not include the things related. 

“A Culture’: A culture is a culture complex (necessarily a complicated 
one) (1) in which a group (usually a large one) of human beings give ex- 
pression to their major cultural activities, (2) that usually is quite different 
from any other body of functionally inter-related culture traits in which a 
group of human individuals give expression to most of their cultural activi- 
ties, (3) that usually has a geographical area on which it predominates and 
(4) that is usually largely functionally independent of other similar com- 
plexes. 

The appropriateness of the concept a culture under modern conditions of 
communication is dwindling, but there is still some use in saying that cul- 
ture consists of many cultures. And just as culture may be conceived as a 
series of culture bases, each piled on top of the other, so each culture may 
be conceived as a stream of smaller culture bases. 

Cause-Effect: When outside factors remain constant and a variation of 
one phenomenon is followed by a variation in another, the first variation is 
said to be the cause of the second variation which is called the effect. When 
no exceptions are found in the succession of these events in duplicates of 
the situation, we may be said to have a law. Later experiments may bring 
out exceptions, but for the time being our generalization that the first event 
is always followed by the second is a law—the law being a conception of a 
sequence and not the sequence itself. 

Every event in the universe is unique and every conception of an event 
falls short of encompassing the entire event. A law is a generalization 
(a conception) of a series of conceptions of sequences, each conception being 
unique and each sequence being unique. Because a law must apply to all 
of the separate sequences it tends to be a rougher approximation of reality 
than any of the conceptions of individual sequences. While theoretically all 
laws are approximations, some of them in the physical sciences apply so 
accurately to all cases to which they are applied that we are sometimes 
accused of hair-splitting when we call them approximations. But there are 
no laws in the science of culture; for there are no recurrent sequences in 
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which each sequence is a close approximation of the generalization of them, 
there are deviations from the generalization which are so great as to bear 
no resemblance to it. 

It is a contention of this paper that if social scientists will decide clearly 
what they mean by cause-effect relationships and will treat cause-effect 
relationships as such whenever they are dealing with them, they will avoid 
some of the most stubborn controversies that must be removed before they 
can agree on fundamental conceptions. For example: We have said that a 
relationship is any one or any combination of the following: (1) the space 
or time distance between realities, (2) the similarities or differences be- 
tween their actual or potential functions and (3) the causal connections 
between them. Of these three fundamental kinds of relationships based 
upon differences in the relationships themselves, it is obvious that for sci- 
ence the most important is the cause-effect relationship. On the other hand, 
in our definition of culture we saw that the social sciences study four main 
kinds of relationships based upon differences or similarities in the phe- 
nomena related. It is difficult, if not impossible, to say which of these four 
relationships is most important. Nevertheless, there is so much contro- 
versy about one of them—‘‘the relation of the individual to the group”— 
that the editors of the American Journal of Sociology” recently devoted an 
entire issue to it. By the relation of the individual to the group they appar- 
ently mean the relation of one individual to one or more other individuals. 
Now we maintain that the great controversy and confusion about the 
fundamental nature of the relation of an individual to other individuals is 
largely unnecessary if social scientists will but bear in mind that the most 
important kind of relationship for them is the cause-effect relationship. 
For the social scientists’ study of the “relation of the individual to the 
group” reduces primarily to the derivation of generalizations about the ef- 
fects of individuals upon other individuals. Concentration upon the rela- 
tionship between individuals as a cause-effect relationship will enable re- 
search to escape from a strangle-hold of speculation and to get down to the 
study of cause-effect relationships between concrete individuals. Indeed, if 
functional means causal, if a whole is a functionally interrelated body of 
parts or aspects and if a social group is considered to be a whole, then such 
a group consists of its constituent members or aspects of them plus the 
causal relations between them. And because of the influence of terminology 
upon thought, much clarity will be gained if when we are speaking of these 
cause-effect relations we more frequently designate them as such rather 
than by other terms such as social interaction. 

May, 1939. 
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Measurement: Measurement always involves a measuring object and an 
object that is measured. Measurement consists of ascertaining the number 
of times that the measuring object is contained in the measured object. 
Now if culture is defined as broadly as we have defined it in this analysis, 
in order to measure all kinds of cultural phenomena we must be able to 
measure all kinds of phenomena—ideas, emotions, impelled and propelled 
movements of any kinds of phenomena, and organic and inorganic matter. 
Unless we can measure phenomena we cannot isolate causes and effects, for 
isolating of causes and effects involves ascertaining how much of a given 
phenomenon produces how much of an effect upon another phenomenon. 
The problem of isolating units of measure and objects to be measured is 
sometimes very difficult even when we are dealing with matter and activi- 
ties thereof that are present to the senses. And far greater is the problem of 
isolating ideas and emotions and using them as units to measure other ideas 
and emotions. Since in these cases neither the measuring object nor the 
measured object is present to the senses, both must be inferred from their 
effects upon phenomena that are present to the senses. In the first instance, 
these effects are movements of all or parts of the living bodies of which they 
are an expression. Secondarily they can reside in phenomena external to 
these bodies, e.g., in psycho-galvanometers, in printed words, in pictures, 
and in any other of the material works of man. 

Sometimes data that are present to the senses are called quantitative 
data and data that are not present to the senses are called qualitative or 
non-quantitative data. A more accurate terminology would seem to be 
sensory data and non-sensory data. As we have implied, all measurement 
reduces to experiencing the number of times a measuring object is con- 
tained in a measured object. Perhaps no one would deny that all sensory 
data are measurable, and even that non-sensory data are measurable when 
both the measuring object and the measured object reside in the same in- 
dividual who thereby is able to experience the number of times one is con- 
tained in the other. Although one may be more accurately measurable than 
the other, both are undeniably measurable. A social scientist encounters his 
great difficulty when he tries to measure non-sensory data that exist in 
other minds than his own. These would appear to be measurable only in- 
directly, that is, by measuring sensory data with which they have a “‘con- 
stant” relationship. Our so-called attitude scales are based upon this as- 
sumed “constant” relationship. They, however, contain nothing radically 
new, for man has always used implied attitude scales and if these scales 
were not of considerable accuracy we would not be able to get along with 
each other in cooperative life as well as we do. 
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SUMMARY OF WIDER IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
NEW DEFINITION OF CULTURE 

What we have called the new definition of culture is really but a precise 
statement of the definition now most widely assumed by social scientists. 
They may offer other definitions and they may contradict this definition 
when they try to isolate the fundamental characteristics of culture but an 
examination of their uses of the term will show that the new definition of 
culture ordinarily is the one they are employing. It is important that they 
acknowledge this and use the definition explicitly. For as long as we depend 
upon a loose definition of culture, a science of culture (a synthesis of the 
social sciences) in the form of a system is virtually impossible. By being the 
first to achieve a disjunctive definition of the body of phenomena we have 
called culture we have paved the way for the first systematization of the 
culture concept with its most closely related concepts. Our analysis seems 
to show that, given an accurate conception of science, a scientifically ade- 
quate conception of culture is the most important single conception for the 
different social sciences to agree upon in order best to promote synthesis of 
them. For the definition includes a systematization of all the cause-effect 
relationships which social scientists consider to be their primary field of 
interest. And if this definition is agreed upon, social scientists will soon find 
themselves developing and agreeing upon its far-flung logical implications 
and a large synthesis of the social sciences will be close at hand. Most social 
psychologists, cultural anthropologists and sociologists who examine the 
definition carefully will find that to a large extent they have been implying 
this definition when they have used the term. And economists, whether 
they have used the term or not, have implied much of the definition in the 
definitions of and distinctions between land and capital. Indeed, if this 
definition is as complete as we believe it is, the first social scientist who de- 
velops its logical implications throughout an introductory textbook in his 
field, will make an important contribution to all of the social sciences. For 
writers of popular introductory textbooks do most to set the styles and 
standards in uses of terms and concepts. 
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ANIMAL CEREMONIALISM IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
IN THE LIGHT OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


By ROBERT F. HEIZER and GORDON W. HEWES! 


ALIFORNIAN ethnological literature is replete with descriptions of 

ceremonial observances and treatments accorded various animals, 
living and dead. Notwithstanding the fact that special attitudes have ap- 
parently been developed by all peoples toward their local faunas, it appears 
that in California this phenomenon has been emphasized and specialized 
into what certain ethnographers have called “‘cults.’’ This general aspect of 
Californian ethnography has been recognized by numerous investigators.” 
Certain recently excavated archaeological sites in Central California have 
revealed evidence of ritual post-mortem treatment of animals. It is the 
purpose of this paper to determine whether and to what extent these may 
be interpreted through the application of ethnographic data. 

Californian culture has long been pointed out as a unique example of 
cultural conservatism. Historical reconstructions, using ethnographic data 
as a point of departure, have heretofore been limited to the extent that they 
had little archaeological evidence of physical and cultural types with which 
they might effect a correlation. This simple, uniform culture, assumed to 
have persisted in essentially the same form from earliest times to the present 
day, was the background against which the ethnographic culture was pro- 
jected. The archaeology of the last few years, however, has been able to 
establish definitely a succession of physical and cultural types in Central 
California.* Early Sacramento, so far the oldest culture discernible in the 
central valley, occurs in highly compacted calcareous midden sites now 
almost submerged in the alluvium of this overflow region. Most striking in 
this horizon are burials fully extended, face down, heads oriented invariably 
to the west; the skulls are dolichocephalic, and the bones are permineral- 
ized. Cremation is absent. Certain types of shell beads, bone and stone ob- 
jects, are distinctive; the slab metate seems to be the characteristic grinding 
implement. In less calcareous and less compacted middens, and more widely 
distributed, the Transitional culture presents features linking it with the 


1 The authors are indebed to the following for information: J. B. Lillard, Franklin Fenenga 
and E. B. Niehaus of Sacramento, and to Dr Ann Gayton for unpublished Yokuts notes. 

2 See especially: Merriam, 1908; Gifford, 1916, 1926; Barrett, 1917; Kroeber, 1925; 
Gayton, 1930. 

* Heizer and Fenenga, 1939. In this paper will be found a full description of the three cul- 
tural horizons. See also, Lillard and Purves, 1937; Heizer, 1939; Kroeber, 1936, 1938; Lilliard, 
Heizer, and Fenenga, 1939. 
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Early as well as with the Late; its individuality is apparent, nevertheless, 
in a number of unique elements. Late culture sites are loose, black, ashy 
middens with definite village remains. Cremation and burial were practiced, 
the latter in the tightly flexed position; the bones are not mineralized; 
physically, the skulls are strongly brachycephalic, the same as those of the 
living Indians from the area. The artifacts in general are those which were 
in use among the Indians at the time of first white contact and include 
stone mortars and pestles as the chief grinding tools. The uppermost layers 
of many Late sites contain trade beads, iron nails, chinaware, and other 
articles of white manufacture. Many Late sites, moreover, were known as 
villages within the memory of living native informants. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE‘ 


In this section, cases of what seem to have been special post-mortem 
treatments accorded certain animals are described. Although habitation 
site deposits generally contain the bones of animals, only instances in which 
articulated skeletons occur, buried commonly in cemetery areas, or in 
which particular parts of animal skeletons are associated with human 
burials, seem to merit consideration. 

Bear; Ursus americanus californiensis,5 three occurrences. Particular 
information on two bear skeletons from sites $.16 and S.100 is lacking. 
Mr E. B. Niehaus of Sacramento has advised us of these, and states that 
they were complete and not associated with artifacts. They were found in 
deposits classifiable as belonging to the Late culture horizon. 

The third occurrence, at site C.138 (two miles east of Oakley, Contra 
Costa Co.) was found ata depth of 37 inches in Late culture deposits. It 
lay at the west edge of a cemetery area. The skeleton was fully articulated, 
complete except for the absence of most of the claws and the caudal verte- 
brae. The only broken bones were those of the right side of the face, which 
had been crushed, presumably by an intentional blow rather than by the 
weight of the earth above the skeleton, which would have, in all probability, 
fractured such bones as the scapulae as well. The skeleton (see Pl. 1a) lay 
on its right side, legs flexed, skull to northeast, tail to southwest. Placed 


‘ Site numbers refer to those on survey maps on file in the University of California Mu- 
seum of Anthropology. A prefix letter “C” refers to the Delta Survey of Schenck and Dawson 
and subsequent U. C. workers, “‘S’”’ to the Sacramento Junior College Survey. 

5 Identified as the skeleton of an adult female California Black Bear, Ursus americanus 
californiensis, by Dr E. R. Hall, Curator of Mammals, University of California Museum of 
Vertebrate Zodlogy. See Grinnell, Dixon and Linsdale, 1937, for a description and distribution 
of this species. 
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I. 
a. Bear burial, site C.138. 
b. Badger burial, site S.60. 
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directly above the skull and neck were five whole abalone shells (Haliotis 
rufescens), all lying convex side uppermost except the smallest one which 
lay beneath one of the larger shells. Rectangular shell beads of Olivella 
biplicata, shingled in pairs, and numbering about 100, lay in five strips at 
two-inch intervals on the thorax and abdomen, parallel to the ribs. These 
appeared to have been attached to the exterior surface of a fabric, rather 
than strung as beads. There were no other associations with this interment, 
either with artifacts or human burials. The skeleton was removed, and later 
reconstructed in the position in which it had been uncovered, with the 
abalone shells, beads, etc., in place, the whole being set in a wooden case 
now in the University of California Museum of Anthropology. 

Schenck and Dawson’ mention the finding of 24 bear claws with burials 
in sites C.6 and C.19, Late horizon. The Stockton and Lodi areas have 
yielded large numbers of obsidian curves,’ practically all occurring as burial 
objects, in sites C.6, C.80, C.82, C.83, C.86, C.91, C.120 and S.29. As will 
be brought out later, these were probably imitation bear claws worn in the 
Central Miwok grizzly bear dance. 

Coyote; Canis latrans,® thirteen occurrences from five sites. From site 
S.16 (7 miles northwest of Sacramento on the east bank of the Sacramento 
River) in the Late horizon have been reported five interments, of which 
one was complete, two with the hindquarters missing. Two are reported by 
amateurs and are described as having been “‘covered with banjo-shaped 
abalone pendants.”® The complete skeleton occurred at a depth of 54 
inches from the surface and was interred with an older animal which lacked 
the hindquarters; both lay on the left side, backs to the east, skulls to the 
south. The pair were completely surrounded by a layer of sand and gravel. 
apparently purposely introduced into the grave at the time of burial. This 
practice is not recorded for any other Lower Sacramento Valley interments, 
either human or animal. At a depth of 24 inches from the surface in the 
same site ($.16) there occurred an articulated skeleton lacking the pelvis 
and hind legs. In this grave were fifty clam shell (Saxidomus nuttalli) disc 
beads and some unworked fragments of clam shell. From the Transitional 
phase at site S.99 (7 miles east of Sacramento on the north bank of the 
American River) a pit at a depth of 50 inches from the surface contained 
the complete articulated skeleton of one coyote, the dissociated mandibles 


6 1929: p. 352, pl. 79d. 
7 Ibid., p. 372, pl. 95. 
8 Specimens discovered by Sacramento Junior College, and identified by S. B. Benson, 
Assistant Curator of Mammals, University of California Museum of Vertebrate Zodlogy. 
* Type shown by Holmes, 1902: pl. 25. 
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of three others, an elk bone, and a quartz crystal. Inserted transversally 
between the maxillae of the complete skeleton were two bone pencil-like 
shafts worked at both ends, 20 cm in length. A fifth coyote burial is reported 
as having been found in site S.99, although we lack specific information 
concerning it. Site C.66 (4 miles due south of Franklin on the north bank 
of the Mokelumne River) also of Transitional period, yielded a coyote 
skeleton with hindquarters missing, and no associated artifacts, at a depth 
of 8 inches from the surface. From site $.32 (on the north bank of the 
American at its confluence with the Sacramento River) is recorded a com- 
plete skeleton of a coyote associated with clam shell disc beads and in Late 
period deposits. From site S.13 (on the south bank of the Sacramento River 
opposite the confluence of the Feather River in Fremont Bend) was found 
another complete coyote skeleton associated with a large, diagonally- 
notched spearpoint and a “charmstone.” The culture level was Late. Site 
S.66 yielded three coyote skeletons, completely articulated. The first, a 
large adult, lay on an area of charcoal particles, in the proximity of human 
burials. A fragmentary obsidian spear point lay in association with the 
second skeleton, which had no burned area beneath. With the third was 
found a bone awl. These burials lay at depths of six, twelve and twenty- 
four inches, respectively. The cultural affiliation was Late. 

BADGER; Taxidea taxus neglecta. Two occurrences have been noted in 
site $.60 (one mile northeast of Hood on the east bank of the Sacramento 
River). The cultural affiliation is Transitional. The first, found at a depth 
of 26 inches, was complete except for the skull. The second (Pl. 1b) was 
found at a depth of 55 inches, and lay within a few inches of a flexed human 
burial of the Transitional period. The animal skeleton was complete and 
lay in a crouching position on the belly with the fore and hind legs flexed 
underneath. The body was oriented north. There were no artifacts asso- 
ciated with either of the badgers. There was no evidence of a burrow, nor 
were the bones of the nearby human burials disturbed. This was specifically 
noted, for it occurred to us that the animal might have accidentally died 
in its burrow. 

From site C.141, Transitional period, were recovered three incomplete 
badger skeletons. They were buried separately, each at a depth of 18 inches, 
and consisted of only the forequarters (skull and thorax) of the animal. 

BEAVER; Castor canadensis. No complete skeletons of this animal have 
been found in archaeological sites. Unworked halves of beaver mandibles 
are fairly common associations with Early and Transitional period human 
interments. Site C.107, Early horizon, yielded two dissociated specimens 
lying within the cemetery area. Around the mandibles were a large number 
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of rectangular Olivella biplicata shell beads, and small spire-lopped Olivella 
baetica beads. The burial of an adolescent in site C.68, Early period, con- 
tained two dissimilar halves of beaver mandibles, both unworked. Another 
Early period burial from site C.56 was associated with half of a beaver 
mandible. From Transitional culture sites $.60, C.66, and C.141, have been 
noted numerous instances of the presence of unworked mandibles in graves. 
Site C.138, Late horizon, revealed one occurrence in a burial. 

ANTELOPE; Antilocapra americana. From site S.100 (north of Woodland 
in Yolo County) came a complete skeleton associated with two bone bas- 
ketry awls and clam shell disc beads. The burial occurred in a cemetery 
area of the Late horizon. 

CERVIDAE; (Deer or tule elk). Site C.138 revealed, at a depth of 18 
inches in Late period deposits, the complete skeletons of seven foetal deer 
or elk. The heads of all lay together, oriented south. There was no associa- 
tion with a cemetery group, nor were there any artifacts found with the 
immature skeletons. A complete deer skeleton from Site S.16, Late period, 
associated with three plummet-shaped “‘charmstones” with two grooves 
around the proximal end, has been described to us by Mr E. B. Niehaus 
of Sacramento. 

Birps; (Eagles, hawks, condor). The bones of raptorial birds have been 
found in associations suggesting ceremonial interment in sites C.142, C.107, 
C.56, C.68 (Early period); $.60, C.66, C.142, C.141 (Transitional period); 
C.138 (Late period) ; and further afield, from a site in the Elk Hills, north- 
west of Buena Vista Lake in Kern County, at the southern end of the 
Central Valley.'° While none of the finds in the valley area are of complete 
skeletons," legs, claws, skulls and/or mandibles occur together frequently 
as burial objects, suggesting that the whole skins of birds had been interred. 
Ethnographically, local emphasis was upon the raptors (eagles, hawks, 

1° Gifford and Schenck, 1926: p. 64, pl. 13. 

1 Mr George Carter, Dept. of Geography of the University of California, while conducting 
excavations in a coastal shellmound at Point Sal, Santa Barbara County, found in a grave of 
the Late Mainland Santa Barbara period, the complete, articulated skeleton of a golden eagle. 
Since this paper was submitted there have been found associated with an adult human burial 
of the Transitional Period in site C.10 (on the lower Cosumnes River south of site C.107) 
the bones of two raptorial birds. The first, Cathartes aura (turkey vulture), was represented only 
by the bones of the wings; the second, Haliaeétus leucocephalus (bald eagle), was complete 
except for the skull. The turkey vulture bones may possibly be the remains of birdskin 
regalia which had the wings attached; the eagle skeleton represents the actual interment of 
a decapitated bird, and is thus the only instance of this sort on record for the lower Sacra- 
mento Valley region. We are indebted te Mr Howard Kermickel of the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology, University of California, for identification of the bones. 
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condors),” although the region was the habitat of other large birds, such 
as the heron, In the Sacramento area, unworked birdbones as burial objects 
were recovered from sites belonging to the three cultural horizons, Early, 
Transitional and Late. J. B. Lillard and F. Fenenga report from the recently 
excavated Early Culture site (C.56) that one burial had, under the chin, 
two bird skulls. The mandibles, however, were lacking. Both these speci- 
mens have been identified as Falco peregrinus. There was no evidence of 
preparation of the bird skulls. The position of the skulls near the head of 
the human skeleton, the lack of preparation (e.g., asphaltum adhering as 
in the Buena Vista Lake specimen described below) of the bird skulls, the 
mandibles missing, etc., agrees with the site C.107 occurrence. The Buena 
Vista Lake occurrence was a skull of a bald eagle, Haliaeétus leucocephalus, 
“with a circular abalone pendant fixed over one orbit by means of as- 
phaltum.” From the same site a human skull was found with rectangular 
pendants similarly placed over each orbit.» Numerous small effigies or 
figurines of birds made of baked clay are found chiefly in site C.6, Late 
horizon.* Their use is unknown. 

TurtT Le. At a depth of 56 inches from the surface in site $.60, Transi- 
tional level, was found the complete skeleton and shell of a turtle lying on 
its plastron. It did not lie in a cemetery area, nor were there artifacts asso- 
ciated with it. 

In summary of the preceding, we have described the following animal 
interments in the Central California area: bears—3; coyotes—10; badgers— 
5; antelope—1; cervidae—8 (of which 7 were foetal and in one group); birds 
—numerous parts of skeletons; turtle—1. 


THE RELEVANT ETHNOGRAPHICAL DATA 


The ethnographical information on the ceremonial treatment, particu- 
larly on the post-mortem disposition, of animals will be discussed here in 
reference to our archaeological data. The order of presentation follows that 
of the foregoing section. 

Bear. Grinnell, Dixon and Linsdale® have mapped the California dis- 
tribution of the two subspecies of Ursus americanus. Neither of these sub- 


2 Identified as Halieétus leucocephalus, Falco peregrinus, Gymnogyps californianus, by 
Hildegarde Howard, Los Angeles Museum. Letter dated Nov. 2, 1937. See Gifford, 1926: 
p. 394. 

13 Gifford and Schenck, 1926: p. 64, pl. 13. Cf. Kroeber, 1925: p. 395, pl. 81 for a picture of 
the human skull. 

4 Schenck and Dawson, 1929: pp. 359, 365, pl. 86. Heizer, 1937: pp. 39, 42, fig. 3. 

% 1937: p. 95, fig. 24, vol. 1. 
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Map. 1. Location of sites in the Sacramento-San Joaquin delta region. 
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species was found on the valley floor, nor in the foothills of the Coast range 
immediately to the west of the sites where their remains have been re- 
covered archaeologically. Ursus americanus altifrontalis has a distribution 
in the Coast ranges north of San Francisco Bay, Ursus americanus californi- 
ensis being restricted to the Sierra Nevada range and its western foothills. 
Of the three bear burials reported, only one has been zodlogically identified, 
this belonging to the subspecies californiensis and from site C.138 located 
in the Delta region (see map 1). We have called attention to these zodgeo- 
graphical facts in order to demonstrate that the bear interred in site C.138 
must have been brought purposely from the Sierra foothills in the east, 
across the valley floor and the numerous rivers or sloughs intervening. It is 
hardly likely that a full grown bear which had been killed in the foothills 
of the Sierras would have been carried this not inconsiderable distance 
merely for the purpose of burial in a cemetery. Judging from the articula- 
tion of the bones, this specimen could hardly have been brought there for 
the purpose of being eaten,’ or at most could have been butchered only 
superficially. We are dealing presumably with an instance in which a live 
animal, captured as a cub in the foothills, was transported across the valley 
floor to the site C.138 village, kept there in captivity, and upon reaching 
maturity and becoming dangerous, was killed by a heavy blow on the side 
of the head. Since site C.138 is located within the ethnographic boundary 
of the Yokuts, it is to them that we have looked for, and have found, in- 
formation which seems to explain the interment. As a result of a discussion 
with Dr Ann Gayton, she has kindly abstracted from her unpublished 
notes on the Yokuts the data which we reproduce here:"’ 

Bear cubs were kept as pets and released, i.e., taken into the mountains, when they 
became too rough. The only actual instance of which I know was of a Bear man (a 
member of a lineage group having the bear as its “‘totem” animal) who had one, but 
informants said anyone could keep one that wanted to. This held for any kind of pet 
and totem affiliation. Cubs were occasionally taken westward by mountain people, 
the animal being sold from tribe to tribe. Perhaps such cubs, as they grew up too 
far from their home to be easily taken back and released, were dispatched with a 
club, as was the carcass . . . found. The usual method of hunting and killing bears 
was with bow and arrow, this done by an ambushed group of men. Clubbing of any 
sort was not known to my informants. 


16 Indeed, bear meat, along with the flesh of certain other animals, was generally avoided 
as food in Central California. See Kroeber, 1925; Gayton, 1930: p. 367; Beals, 1933: p. 346, 
(referring to totemic animals associated with lineages). 

17 We take this opportunity to express our appreciation for Dr Gayton’s interest and per- 
mission to quote from her letter of October 11, 1938. See also Gayton, 1930: p. 367. 
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nge While it is probable that this particular animal was not slain by hunters, 
re- it may be that it was accorded the same treatment as that described by 
tion Dr Gayton for the disposition of carcasses of bears which had been en- 
rni- countered and killed in the foothills: 
ills. ... when one had been killed, it might be brought to some village where there were 
ied, Bear (lineage) people. Under the leadership of the most important Bear elder, . . . 
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wept copiously and cast strands of money over the carcass.'* The money went to the 
hunter . . . . The meat was not eaten by members of the lineage, of course, and the 
majority of informants say that o one ate bear meat, whatever his lineage affilia- 
tions. The disposal of the carcass would presumably have been ceremonial, but on 
this I have no information save that it was “just buried.”” What I suspect is, that 
burial with the accompanying beads and shells as was found does constitute “just 
buried” to Yokuts, since such things were the ordinary accompaniments of burial. 
The distinction lies in its being buried at all. 


Aginsky’s findings,’® which indicate that personal totem animals were kept 
and reared in captivity, are supported by Driver’s information;*® the latter 
lists the keeping of bear cubs as pets among three Western Mono and two 
Yokuts groups. Aginsky lists bear cubs as pets for Northern Yokuts, 
Southern, Northern and Plains Miwok. For the Wappo, Driver says:*" 


Bear cubs and fawns best pets; would follow owners around like dogs. Fish’s (name 
of an informant) grandfather had bear cub which followed him everywhere, ate and 
slept with him; but it finally got too big, had to be killed. 


Gayton” deals specifically with the avoidance of totemic animals among 
the Yokuts. Among the Nisenan, according to Beals,” bears were believed 
to have once been people. Captured bear cubs had to be fed clean food and 
when they died were buried with shells and beads “like persons.” 

Among the Central Californians, especially the Pomo, there was a belief 
in the existence of were-bears or “‘bear-doctors’” (malevolent shamans who 
dressed in bear hides and impersonated that animal). Perhaps in some man- 
ner associated with these bear-doctors™ who were reputed to have terrible 
claws, are the obsidian curves recovered archaeologically in our area. In- 
deed, the Central Miwok state that these were imitation bear claws worn 
on the left hand of the bear dancers. Four of these curves were lashed to 
sticks and these in turn lashed to the four fingers.** Hallowell’s classic work 
on bear ceremonialism contains references to this phenomenon.” Our find- 

18 Cf. Gifford, 1916: pp. 144-145 for a similar practice among the Miwok for bear, eagle 
and falcon. See Dixon, 1905: p. 194 for the Maidu practice. 

19 Aginsky, n.d. (N. Yokuts, W. Mono, S. and N. Miwok); see also Kroeber, 1925: pp. 49, 
588; Gifford, 1932: p. 38. 

20 1937: p. 65, trait 278. 

1936: p. 186. 

2 1930: p. 367. 

%3 1933: p. 382. 

* Barrett, 1917: passim; Kroeber, 1932: pp. 286-287; Driver 1937: p. 105. 

* Barrett and Gifford, 1933: p. 211. See also Driver, 1937: p. 105, element 2270. 

* Hallowell, 1926: pp. 76-79, 145, 154-155, 161-162. 
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the ings would seem, however, to be explicable in terms of general observances 
toward certain large animals in Central California as reported by Barrett, 
: al Kroeber, Gayton, Driver, ef al., rather than in terms of a specific complex 
des: of bear ceremonialism as proposed by Hallowell. 

hat 

™ Coyote. In general, the peoples of the Central Valley area seem to have 


regarded the coyote as a special animal. The flesh was generally avoided as 
food;?? the coyote seems to have been an important lineage totem and ac- 
corded special treatment much as outlined above for the bear;** they may 
pt have been kept as pets,”® though for the valley area specific mention is 


ter | lacking. There has been no specific reference in the literature to the post- 
we mortem disposition (i.e., burial) of the coyote, although the archaeological 
ts, findings are numerous. The obvious inference is that certain coyotes at 
least were treated in a manner somewhat like that accorded the bear.*° 
me | Four of the thirteen coyote burials were lacking hindquarters. This would 
ind seem to indicate a deliberate halving of the carcass.*! Thus, in view of the 
fact that the coyote was commonly a totem animal whose flesh was specifi- 
ng cally avoided by members of the Coyote lineages and whose body would 
ed have therefore been accorded special post-mortem treatment, and that in 
ad general coyote flesh was not eaten and presumably not hunted regularly, 
it would seem to follow that the aforementioned coyote burials might be 

tof explained in the same terms as was that of the bear. 


ie BapceER. There is no specific mention of the badger in the ethnographic 
literature of the Central Valley. However, several intentional burials of 


“ this animal have been found. In site $.60, Transitional horizon, were found 
7" two skeletons, one of which (Pl. 1b) lay in the midst of a cemetery. From 
“ site C.141, Transitional horizon, came three partial skeletons from a depth 
to of 18 inches in the cemetery area. It will be remembered that in another 
rk Transitional site (C.66) was found the “halved” skeleton of a coyote, also 
d- with the hindquarters missing. 

It is of interest to note that the badger is in evidence only in Transi- 
te tional period deposits. We infer that this animal may have at one time been 
; more important than the ethnographic record now indicates. 

9, 27 Driver, 1937: p. 62 (Yokuts, Mono); Beals, 1933: p. 346 (Nisenan); Kroeber, 1932: 


p. 277 (Patwin). 

28 Gayton, 1930: p. 367. 

2° Kroeber, 1925: p. 608 (Tiibatulabal); Gifford, 1918: pp. 211-212 (Luiseno); Gifford and 
Kroeber, 1937: p. 176 (Pomo). 

30 Gayton (letter dated October 11, 1938) mentions that among the Yokuts, redemption 
ceremonies were held for the coyote and eagle, comparable to those held for the bear. 

31 It is possible that if the coyote had been hunted (ordinarily it was avoided as food), 
the hunter might receive as his share the hindquarters of the animal. 
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BEAVER. This animal was hunted for its fur and flesh by the Central 
Valley groups. It will be remembered that the remains of beavers recovered 
archaeologically have been, not of complete or partial skeletons, but only 
of halves of mandibles. These show no signs of wear, hence it is improbable 
that they were used as tools. That they were endowed with some special 
significance is shown by the two specimens associated with beads from site 
C.107, Early period. Whatever the import of these may be (ethnographic 
accounts tell us nothing), it seems that some belief was associated with the 
mandibles of beavers, and that this is an extremely old trait in our area. 

ANTELOPE. There is, as in the case of the beaver, no ethnographic in- 
formation which would indicate special post-mortem disposition of the 
antelope. Ordinarily this animal was hunted for food. The mere fact that a 
whole animal would be buried without being eaten seems significant. 
Furthermore, the presence of two awls and clam shell disc beads indicates 
a special attitude. 

DEER. The seven foetal deer (or elk) buried in the near-surface layers 
of site C.138 are not, we think, to be interpreted in the same light as, for 
example, the bear from the same site. In all probability these reflect the 
taboo or prohibition against the eating of foetuses.** Almost the only way 
that these could have been collected in such numbers would have been 
during a communal deer drive in the late spring or early summer months 
at the time the does were ready to drop their fawns. If a number of pregnant 
does were caught, the foetuses might have been gathered at the butchering 
and buried separately. 

The Late period deer skeleton associated with three “charmstones”’ is 
not reported elsewhere in our area, although the coyote skeleton from site 
S.13 was buried with one of these problematical objects. The practical 
difficulty and labor of burying such a large animal, the occurrence with it 
of three “charmstones,’’ and the fact that the deer was commonly hunted 
as a food animal all indicate that this particular interment is highly un- 
usual. All we can say is that here is an animal which for some reason was 
accorded special and ceremonial burial. It is possible that this was a tame 
fawn, similar to that mentioned by Driver for the Wappo, and by Aginsky 
for the Central and Northern Miwok. 


® Driver, 1937: p. 62, elements 99, 100, notes several scattered occurrences of the taboo 
against eating foetuses. The belief was at least present among the S. Yokuts; whether for the 
Delta groups of N. W. Yokuts, we do not know. Againsky n.d. lists this taboo for the W. Mono 
and S. Miwok. 

%3 Charmstones, endowed with supernatural power and highly dangerous to those not 
versed in their control, indicate by their mere presence the exceptional nature of this burial. 
See Kroeber 1932: p. 391. Charmstones were often used as aids to success in hunting or fishing. 
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Birps. Gifford, in a preliminary study of Miwok cults, has placed much 
emphasis upon what he calls the “Bird Cult,” characterized by the cere- 
monial capture, killing, and disposition of eagles, hawks, and condors, or 
the rearing of their young, and the pota ceremony.™ Despite the wealth of 
ethnographic information on bird ceremonies, there is little available on 
burial or disposal of the body. Driver® notes that among the Wukchamni 
and Paleuyamni (S. Yokuts) the bird killed at a ceremony was “buried 
like a human,” and among the former at least, the head was saved and 
stuffed. The eagle skull with the abalone ornament applied over the eye, 
as mentioned before, was found in an archaeological site in the Buena Vista 
Lake region. The complete eagle skeleton reported by Carter from the 
northern Chumash territory perhaps may be interpreted as a ceremonial 
burial—the Chumash, like the Interior Valley peoples and most of the 
Southern Californian groups, also held ceremonies involving birds *®* The 
Lower Sacramento area has not yielded, to our knowledge, complete skele- 
tons or prepared skulls of raptorial birds. Instead, the association of the 
skull, leg- and foot-bones of condors, eagles and falcons with human burials 
suggests that these are evidences of regalia consisting of the skins of birds. 
If the lower legs, feet and claws, and skull were left attached to the skin 
of the bird, these would therefore be the remnants found archaeologically, 
since the skin and feathers would have completely disappeared. Gifford 
mentions that the condor was skinned and the entire skin worn by the chief 
in the condor dance.*? The skinned body was not left to rot, but was cre- 
mated. Eagles, condors and falcons were kept captive,** and might be 
traded from tribe to tribe.** Kroeber* has re-analyzed Gifford’s historical 
reconstruction of Miwok cults wherein the Bird Cult is claimed to be of 
distinct origin and earlier than the Kuksu (God-impersonating) ceremony." 


% Gifford 1926: pp. 394-398; Gifford 1916: pp. 144-145; Kroeber 1932: pp. 416-417; 
Gifford 1932: pp. 38-39. 

% Op. cit. p. 134. See also Gayton 1930: p. 374 (Yokuts); Beals 1933 (Nisenan); Waterman 
1910: p. 319 (Diegueno). 

%° Kroeber 1908: pp. 4, 7. 

37 1926: pp. 395-396. 

38 Gifford 1926: pp. 394, 397 (Miwok); Beals 1933: p. 394 (Nisenan); Kroeber 1925: 
p. 608 (Tiibatulabal) ; Fages 1937: p. 77 (Coastanoan); Driver 1937: p. 144 (Yokuts); Aginsky 
n.d. (N. Yokuts; W. Mono; S., N., and Central Miwok. Goldschmidt n.d. describes the burial 
with beads of captive eagles among the Hill Wintun (Nomlaki). 

39 Beals 1933: p. 394 (Nisenan); Powers 1877: p. 398 (Mono); Aginsky n.d. (W. Mono, S. 
Miwok, Central Miwok, N. Miwok). 
40 1932: pp. 416-417. 
“1 Gifford 1926a; Gifford 1926b: p. 390. 
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Kroeber pointed out that the two main elements of the Bird Cult, the first 
(bird-rearing) is ‘‘too limited and specific to be the basis of a cult in the 
sense of a system,” and that it is widely distributed, while the second ele- 
ment (the pota ceremony) is likely to be a recent and not an ancient insti- 
tution. The archaeological evidence, particularly that which derives from 
the Early Sacramento culture horizon, indicated that, in itself, the use of 
skins of certain species as regalia is old.“ Whether this can be identified 
with the similar wearing of bird-skins among the ethnographic Miwok is a 
moot question. 

TurtTLeE. Ethnographic information on the disposition of this animal is 
lacking. It, like most animals, was a totem animal. 

Doc. Ethnographically (i.e., in recent times), the dog was important 
and, among some groups was buried, as we might expect.“ However, the 
dog, the only domesticated animal of the Californian Indians, is apparently 
very recent in our area, since according to zodlogical determinations, no 
bones of this animal have been found in any archaeological site. Schenck 
and Dawson“ suggest the archaeological absence of the dog in our area. This 
late appearance is one of some interest, for the dog is supposed to have 
entered America in remote antiquity. North Central Californian dogs were 
presumably introduced from the north—those of Southern and South Cen- 
tral California possibly derive from the southwest. Ethnographic accounts 
attest the absence, in aboriginal times, of the dog in the whole area north of 
San Francisco Bay (Coast Miwok) to about the Eel River (area of the 
Northwest California Athabascans). 

It is possible that the burial of dogs where it has been recorded is expli- 
cable as a transference from the interment of pet coyotes, yet if dogs were 
rare and highly prized they might be especially significant in the natives’ 
eyes, and thus lead to their special burial. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Table 1 summarizes the known archaeological and ethnographical oc- 
currence of ceremonial or special interment of animals in our area. There 
are many gaps in our ethnographic record, and it is to be hoped that future 
investigation may fill some of them. 


# Although we hesitate to suggest a direct identification of our archaeological avian re- 
mains with a modern ethnographic ceremony, it is of interest to note that Gifford (1926: 
pp. 392, 395) has suggested that the Miwok Bird Cult is ancient. 

4 Kroeber (1925: p. 216) notes the Coast Yuki burial of dogs with property. Aginsky (n.d.) 
notes that dogs were “treated like totem animals” and were buried among the N. Yokuts, W. 
Mono, Central and Northern Miwok. 

# 1929: p. 334. 
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The general conclusion of the authors is that these archaeological evi- 
dences of post-mortem disposal of animals reflect, not the existence of 
special “cults,” but a generic ceremonial attitude toward many different 
animals. Viewed thus, the “Bird Cult’ loses much of its distinctiveness, 
becoming instead only one phase of this broader complex or pattern. To 
illustrate by analogy, in Los Angeles county in California there are today 
“pet cemeteries” where dogs or cats are elaborately entombed, and yet it is 
to be doubted that one should call this evidence of a dog or cat “cult.” This 
would seem to be most easily explicable as an extension of the pattern for 
the disposal of human remains to the disposal of the remains of animals 
which have acquired special status as pets. Likewise, the Central Califor- 
nian animal burials which we have been discussing are, in all probability, 
reflections of special status of one sort or another. An emphasis on certain 
animals in the moiety system and as eponyms of the lineages“ easily might 
have led to their requiring, under particular conditions or circumstances, 
mortuary treatment resembling that accorded humans. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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THE PLACE OF KINSHIP TERMS IN WINTU*‘ SPEECH 
By D. DEMETRACOPOULOU LEE 


INTU~ kinship' has been described by Miss Cora DuBois, and a list 

of Wintu“ kinship terms has been given by her as well as by Mr E. W. 
Gifford. Both these writers, however, have described the kinship system 
abstractly. Miss DuBois gives the keynote to her own treatment when she 
says, “In order to present as briefly and clearly as possible the terms to be 
discussed, a geneological table has been compiled which gives the majority 
of the terms used by a hypothetical ego.’ In accord with this, her subse- 
quent treatment is mainly in terms of hypothetical individuals in abstract 
situations. 

It is impossible to discover now whether everyone in Wintu*‘ society 
knew and used the complete set of kinship terms. Through an examination 
of recorded material, however, it is possible to discover to what extent kin- 
ship terms were used and under what circumstances; whether they were 
applied mostly in address, or mostly in reference, to one’s own kindred, or 
in reference to the kin of others; whether people were referred to chiefly 
in terms of themselves as disparate entities, or in terms of their kinship to 
others; whether kinship terms were indispensable in speech, whether their 
use was merely descriptive and enriching rather than denotative or de- 
limiting. Such questions I have tried to answer from the Wintu“‘ texts which 
I have recorded. The body of these texts consists of myths which were nar- 
rated to me by informants born before 1870, before Wintu*‘ culture had 
been subjected to a great degree of influence from white culture. These 
myths include many conversations between kindred, and references to kin. 
In addition, I have a number of texts which are largely biographical and 
autobiographical. 

Three ways of indicating kinship are open to the Wintu’‘ speaker. By 
far the commonest is the use of the substantival term indicating kinship in 
a single direction, the type with which we are most familiar and which is 
represented by such terms as father and younger brother. Less common is the 


1 This study is based on myths recorded under the auspices of the Department of An- 
thropology, University of California, in the summers of 1929 and 1930, and on ethnographic 
texts recorded under the auspices of Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California, in the sum- 
mer of 1938. 

2 Cora DuBois, Wintu Ethnography (University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 36, 1935), pp. 57-64. See also E. W. Gifford, Californian 
Kinship Terminologies, (University of California Publications in American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, vol. 18, 1922). 3 Op. cit., p. 57. 

* Fora description of kinship terms in action see Raymond Firth, We the Tikopia, p. 235 ff. 
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method of indicating kinship by means of a verb of kinship, or the nominal 
forms of such a verb; as, for example, married-a-wife, a-married-to-a-wife- 
one, one-who-had-been-made-a-wife. A third type of kinship term is that 
which Raymond Firth’ has called the linked relationship term. This is mor- 
phologically reciprocal and so implies both terms to the relationship; actu- 
ally, the relationship is stated only from the standpoint of only one of the 
terms; for example, mother-to-each-other, i.e. a child and its mother. The 
Wintu’‘ speaker, however, does not select among these forms indiscrimi- 
nately. The three types vary in function, and even when semantically 
equivalent, they differ in emotive content. 

The linked relationship term, merely makes known a reciprocal rela- 
tionship between individuals. The verb of kinship may show the inception 
of such a relationship, as through birth or marriage; or, again, may make 
known a relationship which is already in existence. Furthermore, either of 
these may choose the relationship only as a means of specification, or dis- 
crimination; emotionally, they are equivalent to words describing any kind 
of relationship, and not necessarily that of kinship. A man may be intro- 
duced in a myth as owner-of an-earthlodge, or as a-married-to-a-wife-one; the 
difference is purely semantic. Within a myth, a pair of siblings may be dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the people by means of the linked relationship 
term, sibling-of-op posite-sex-to-each-other, or by means of the specification, 
the-beautiful-ones. In the function of specification, the two are identical. It 
is the substantival kinship term which is chosen when the relationship is 
important as a relationship, or when the emotive content of the term is 
preeminent. 

Before I develop this aspect of the kinship terms, I shall describe the 
structure of the three types. Morphologically, the substantival terms be- 
long in a group with the pronouns in general, except for the first and second 
persons of the personal pronoun. This grouping is made on the basis of in- 
flectional suffixes which form an agentive-possessive and an objective case. 
On the other hand, through the prefixed personal pronoun, these terms 
align themselves with the verbal noun, both in its active (his-scalping) and 
in its passive (she-who-was-scalped by-him) form. All the specific nominal 
terms, denoting either affinal or blood kinship, are preceded by this special 
type of “‘possessive”’ personal pronoun. This pronoun is used, on the one 
hand, for husband and wife, who are easily alienable among the Wintu“, 
and is not used, on the other hand, for parts of the body, which are, gen- 
erally speaking, inalienable. I call it a participatory pronoun, because it 
implies a relationship which is not merely static, such as that of possession; 


5 Raymond Firth, op. cit., p. 254. 
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it implies active participation in a relationship, and, at times, an agency in 
bringing this about. Since the pronoun is agentive, it may be applied either 
to the substantival form of the terms, or to the nominal form of the verb 
derived from this term. For example, the same pronoun is used in the fol- 
lowing two terms: by-him she-who-was-made-wife, and his-wife. 

The participatory pronoun has apparently become an integrated part 
of the accompanying kinship term. In the third person the r of Bur is seldom 
retained; we find Bulaik’ut instead Burlaik’ut for her-younger-sister,and Bu- 
nitcai instead of Burnitcai for his-nephew. In the second person, the D of 
maD is usually retained; but maDnen: your-mother, has become manin. 
The neD of the first person is not indispensable. In address, a term is usually 
preceded by ye(O) or mi (you), instead of the neD. In reference, the neD is 
often left to the inference of the hearer. That this has not always been the 
case may be suspected from the terms nitcai and nitca‘men: grandson or 
cross-nephew, and granddaughter or cross-niece. These obviously owe their 
form to an old neD-plus-tcai and neD-plus-tca‘men. The change of € toi 
through the influence of a is a common phenomenon in Wintu“ phonetics. 

The verb of kinship is always derived directly from the substantival] 
kinship term. Terms whose meaning is chiefly emotive, the Du: Du‘ (mum- 
my) and ha’Ba or Da’Da (daddy), have no verbal derivatives. As the verb 
of kinship is the basis of the linked relationship term, which occurs fre- 
quently, I have in my glossary, given paradeigmatically, verbal derivatives 
for almost all the kinship terms. In usage, however, except for the nominal 
form, the verb of kinship is limited almost exclusively to the parent-child 
and husband-wife relationships. For example, I have: 

My elder brother married-a-wife. (p’uqana, from -p’uqan: wife) 

He was-married to an old-woman. 

She married-a-husband. (wiye:, from -wiy: husband) 

You-have-a-mother. (ne-na, from -nen: mother) 

First-they-procreated a-boy; i.e. their first child was a boy. (ku-ra, from -ku'r: son) 

They had many children. (ku‘ra) 

They daughtered two; i.e. they had two daughters. (Bitce-na from Bitce-n: daughter) 

Two having-siblings-of-opposite-sex; i.e. a man with his two sisters (so-ha from -so‘: 
sibling of opposite sex) 

In all the cases cited here, most of which come from biographical mate- 
rial, the verb of kinship is used merely to give information about the state 
of things; apart from this, it communicates nothing. A special form of the 
verb of kinship, the passive participle, a nominal form, remains to be men- 
tioned. This is used with the participatory pronoun, which now does duty as 
an agentive. So the new form presents the kinship as having been brought 
about through the agency of one of the members of the relationship. For ex- 
ample, my-father or my-elder-brother, is now become, he-who-was-made-a- 
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father (or an-elder-brother) by-me, i.e. through-my-birth. Semantically, this 
new form is equivalent to the original kinship term. But, like the verb from 
which it derives, it is void of all emotion. It may be used purely stylistically, 
to give finish to a sentence. For example, Tilly Griffin says, in a carefully bal- 
anced phrase, “Her man, he-who-had-been-made-a-husband by-Grizzly- 
Bear-Woman.” Jo Bender says, ““Those-two (were) boys, by-the-two they- 
who had-been-procreated.’’ Sadie Marsh says, in a phrase of structural com- 
plexity, “I was not cognizant of her-having-been-made-a-mother by-me (I 
did not know that she was my mother).” This type of term is otherwise used 
to denote kinship without kinship warmth. Sadie Marsh says, “While I was 
gone .. . she-who-had-been-made-first-wife by-my-elder-brother died.” 
Sadie was a child at this time; she had only respect for her much older 
brother, and his wife meant nothing to her. Jenny Curl uses the term only 
once, to say, ““The-one man he-who-had-been-made-an-elder-brother be- 
came-an-old-man.” Just through this very lack of emotive content, the 
term can be used effectively, to stress by implication an unnaturally cold 
relationship. Such usage occurs in an autobiographic text given by Sadie 
Marsh and will be cited below. Characteristically, most instances of the 
stylistic function of this type of term come from myths. 

The third mode of indicating kinship, the linked relationship term, is 
derived from the verb of kinship by means of the suffix of reciprocity. Theo- 
retically, the linked relationship term may refer to more than two people, 
as, for example, to a group of sisters or brother. Then the plural form of the 
suffix of mutuality (p’ur, p’urit) would be used. I have several paradeigms 
giving such plural forms of the linked relationship term, but no instances in 
my texts. In actual usage, I find only the dual form of the suffix (p’ulel). 

There is only one term of consanguine kinship (-so‘: sibling of opposite 
sex) whose connotation is reciprocal. The linked relationship terms, there- 
fore, are actually asymmetrical, even though reciprocal in form. Assumed 
reciprocity in non-reciprocal terms is also found in other forms. For ex- 
ample, we have the expression, ‘“They said to each other, ‘We’d better go 
and get it, younger sister’ ’’, when, obviously, both girls could not have been 
younger sister to each other. This is probably related with the linguistic 
habit of allowing a part to represent the whole; as when a man says, “He 
told his mother, the two,” instead of ‘He told his parents, the two.” The 
-p’ulel of reciprocity is usually attached to that kinship term which repre- 
sents the most important member of the relationship for the time being. 
For example, when a myth is to be told about Coyote, it begins: “They 
lived there, reciprocally-grandmothered”’, i.e., he and his grandmother; it is 
Coyote who is grandmothered and who is the protagonist in the myth. 
When a myth is told of a man who avenged the death of his younger 
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brother, the relationship is stated as leik’uDehap’ulel: reciprocally younger- 
brothered, i.e. he and his younger brother. When my informant Sadie 
Marsh was telling me of the visit of a woman and the woman’s uncle, she 
referred to the two together as reciprocally-uncled: she and her uncle, be- 
cause I was acquainted with the niece but not with the uncle. When the 
two relatives are equally important, either term of the relationship may be 
chosen according to personal choice, as the basis of the linked relationship 
term. Two different versions of the incident where two sisters find and re- 
suscitate the bones of a man were given to me by two different informants; 
one spoke of the two girls as reciprocally-older-sistered, the other as recip- 
rocally-younger-sistered. 

The linked relationship term is never used in address. Unlike the verb 
of kinship from which it derives, it is never inceptive; like it, it is informa- 
tive. As a rule, once the relationship between two people has been made 
known, the term is not used again; occasionally it may be used denotatively, 
for economy of speech. When, for example, two women have once been 
spoken of as reciprocally-younger-sistered, they are referred to subsequently 
as those-two or those-two-women. On the other hand, after a man and his 
sister have been introduced into the tale as so-hap’ulel: sibling-of-opposite- 
sex-to-each-other, they are still referred to subsequently as so‘hap’ulel. 
apparently to avoid the more cumbersome the man and the woman. The 
linked kinship term lacks emotive content. Its chief function is to convey 
information economically; and when this is necessary, it is almost always 
used in preference to the substantival kinship terms. Only one informant, 
Jenny Curl, used once a longer phrase where a linked relationship term 
would have served. She said: ‘A boy and an old woman, his grandmother”; 
and Jenny Curl was verbose, by Wintu*‘ standards as well as by my own. 

Most common in speech are the substantival kinship terms. The first 
person uses them constantly when referring to close kin. On the surface, 
this reference appears to have purely the function of specification. Actually, 
however, the terms are frequently used when specification is superfluous, 
when a pronoun would have served as well. Furthermore, in choosing to use 
the substantival term, the speaker has rejected the semantically equivalent 
derivative of the verb of kinship. The repetitious and unnecessary use of 
these terms suggests that they contain extra-semantic as well as semantic 
significance. For example, whenever Sadie Marsh speaks of anything per- 
taining to her mother, she usually takes occasion to say Mamma‘ or its 


6 Sadie Marsh is bilingual, and even when she speaks Wintu-‘ she uses Mamma much 
more frequently than its Wintu~‘ equivalent. I suspect this was demanded by her mother, who, 
though not bilingual herself, had a great liking for the whites and their ways, and married a 
number of white men. 
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Wintu“ equivalent Du’Du‘ instead of the equally clear she. Her mother is 
the relative who was closest to her through her life, and for whom she feels 
the greatest warmth and admiration. In address, the emotive value of the 
term is even more pronouaced, whereas its semantic value is negligible. In 
the myths which I have recorded, whenever conversations between kindred 
are given, there is usually no one besides the two relatives present; it is 
therefore not necessary to specify who is addressed. Yet the kinship term 
makes its most frequent appearance in such conversations. The function of 
the term is obviously not that of specification. Rather, it may be said to 
establish an emotional contact between the two, to bring the kinship into 
the foreground, or to express affection. 

There is a passage in one of Jenny Curl’s myths, which illustrates this 
emotive usage of the kinship term, both in reference and in address. Coyote 
makes himself grow pitifully old, so that he can eventually transform him- 
self into a young hunter and deceive his two daughters into marrying him. 
Only when their father has aroused their affectionate concern are the 
daughters represented as speaking to each other about him. “They were 
sorry for their father,” says Jenny Curl. “What shall we do when daddy 
(ha Ba) dies?”’ they say to each other. “Daddy is in a pitiful state.” “I am 
bound to stay with daddy.” “Daddy is still alive,” they say to their husband, 
when in answer to his inquiry, it would have been just as clear to say, “He is 
still alive.” They address their father as daddy often. “Are you there, 
daddy?” “Here we are, daddy.” “Poor old daddy.”’ Coyote, on his part, ad- 
dresses them even more frequently by the kinship term, ye'le or mi‘le (O off- 
spring, or you offspring). As the three live alone together, the kinship term 
is not necessary, except as an expression of intimacy or affection. Then, 
suddenly, the situation changes; the girls discover that their father has been 
deceiving them. After this, they never say daddy again, or even father. 
“That old man,” they say, “must have treated us this way, the old man 
himself.” They enter the house and find him lying, weak and pitiful, in the 
ashes. As Coyote realizes that something is wrong, he addresses them af- 
fectionately as mi‘le; and when they remain silent, he calls them mile 
again. They burst out, “You old man... .” and finally set on him with 
sticks. He makes one final attempt, “Don’t, you offspring.” good-for- 
nothing ... ”’, say his daughters in reply. 

The texts contain several instances of this nature. When a father refers 
to his disobedient daughter, who subsequently becomes Rolling Head, he 
does not say my daughter, but, “She who went to peel off maple bark.” 

When Sadie Marsh gives her autobiography, she refers to her mother, for 
whom she feels deep affection, by means of the most intimate Du’ Du‘, or 
its English equivalent Mamma. To her father she rarely refers. He deserted 
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her mother, and carried Sadie away forcibly, when she was still a baby, to 
be brought up by his sister in the belief that her mother was dead. Sadie 
feels that he was cruel and has no affection for him. On the rare occasions 
when she refers to him, she never uses the intimate ha’Ba (daddy). This 
does not mean that she is not familiar with the term; she quotes her mother 
as referring to her own father, Sadie’s grandfather, as ha‘Ba. Rather, she 
chooses to refer to her father formally. She speaks of him as neDa‘n (my- 
father), or still! more impersonally as neD Da‘nuheres (he-who-was-made- 
a-father by-me). This is the only instance I find in my texts, of a father 
being referred to in such cold terms by his child. 

An emotive element in the kinship term can be recognized when the 
term is used by the second person also. As a rule, when making a reference 
to a common relative, the individual speaks of him in terms of his kinship 
to himself rather than his kinship to the person whom he addresses. Yet, I 
have several instances in my texts where a man will speak to his wife of his 
father-in-law as your father, when he wants to play on a daughter’s affection, 
or bring the father-child relationship to the fore. In Sadie’s autobiography, 
when a man is trying to persuade his wife to return to him, he promises 
riches to her, and finally adds: ‘Your father is growing old,” and, ‘I shall 
not let your father go hungry.” In a myth, when a husband, out of secret 
and selfish motives, is trying to persuade his reluctant wives to go and visit 
their father, he says, “Go to your father’s”, and again, “You must go and 
see your father.” Yet, at all other times, when he merely asks after his 
father-in-law’s health, for instance, he says relative-in-law (BiDe). Jenny 
Curl told me a tale in which five thieves rob and kill an old woman in the 
absence of her formidable grandson. On their way back they meet the 
grandson. They burst into ingratiating speech, ‘We came upon your grand- 
mother ... your grandmother misses you... your grandmother gave us 
many gifts.’”’ From the standpoint of specification, she would certainly have 
sufficed for the second and third references cited; and, I believe, under or- 
dinary circumstances, your grandmother would not have occurred at all, and 
the term old-woman would have served in its stead. 

Very rarely, the kinship term is used by the outsider, the third person, 
for the purpose of giving emotional color to a situation. There is a poignant 
passage in the Loon Woman myth, where this use of the term is made. 
When tcalimleluheres, He-who-was-fashioned-beautiful, is born, he is put 
away by his parents, in a futile attempt to save him and avert the pending 
catastrophe. But his incestuous sister finds his hair and demands to have 
him. Finally the mother accepts the inevitable. As he describes this, Jo 
Bender heightens the emotional tone merely through the affective use of 
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the term her-son, unnecessary as this for specification: ‘‘Finally she said, 
‘Yes, take this one then, tcalimleluheres,’ her son”. Sadie Marsh also uses 
her-son pleonastically as to semantic significance: ““‘When Sarah came in 
and saw her son lying on the floor in the midst of his blood, she fainted.””” 

The attitude toward these kinship terms, charged as they are with emo- 
tion, is ambivalent. If they are used for their emotive content, they are also 
avoided because of it. Such is the attitude toward the terms for husband 
and wife. The third, unrelated, person, uses the terms as freely as he uses 
other terms; his-wife occurs quite often in my texts. The second person uses 
it sparingly, and, I believe, with high emotive emphasis. The first person 
uses substitutes. For example, when a woman reports that her husband has 
not returned from the hunt, she says, ‘‘He-who-went-off has not arrived.” 
According to Sadie Marsh, a spouse may use the nominal passive form of the 
kinship verb; for example, he-who-was-made-a-husband by-me. Most com- 
monly, according to her, husbands and wives refer to each other as my old- 
man and my old-woman; in fact, this is how Sadie and Harry Marsh usually 
referred to each other in conversation. In the autobiographical texts which 
Sadie dictated to me she used personal names to refer both to her former 
and to her present husband. In my texts the term my-husband occurs only 
once. Loon Woman, in love with her brother and desiring to make him her 
husband, forces her mother to send him away with her. On the way, as she 
walks behind him, she is overwhelmed with love and whispers, ‘‘My hus- 
band.” ‘“‘What?” asks her brother. “I just said, ‘Don’t go so fast,’” says 
Loon Woman. The term now is so full of emotional significance, that it has 
become a term of endearment, to be whispered and then denied. 

There is a series of substitute terms, which are accepted as substitutes 
for the true kinship terms. These range from words whose general meaning 
is still predominant, to others where the substitution is coraplete, so that 
they are now merely non-emotive kinship terms. They are differentiated 
from the true kinship terms through their inflectional suffixes, as well as 
through the use of an ordinary possessive pronoun, instead of the partici- 
patory pronoun. Substitute terms are used almost exclusively for affinal 
relatives, and, I think, are replacing these. Apart from the terms for hus- 
band and wife, I think there are only two instances in my texts of the use 
of the true kinship term for affinal relatives; the substitute terms, however, 
occur frequently. A list of substitute terms is given with the list of kinship 
terms at the end of this paper. 


7 If this seems trite and a stressing of the obvious, it is merely because this use of the terms 
for their emotional value alone is so common a practice in our culture that we take it for 
granted. 
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In the myths which I have recorded, the kinship term is sometimes used 
entirely without emotion, merely to establish ground for contact, a basis 
for relative behavior. Whether this is true in everyday Wintu” life, I do not 
know. In the myths, this function of the terms underlies Coyote’s frequent 
use of nephew. The term grandfather (or mother’s brother) is also used in 
this way in the myths. In one myth, the Duck maidens see an old woman 
across the creek, and preparatory to offering help to her, they refer to her 
as grandmother (father’s sister?) In another myth, two women, desiring to 
accompany and aid a magically potent man, refer to him and address him 
as “‘male-cross-cousin.”’ In none of these cases is the kinship assumed to be 
actual kinship. To my knowledge, when there was a true kinship between 
individuals, my informant stated this fact explicitly, and did not leave it 
to be inferred from the conversation of the characters. In the case of Coy- 
ote, my informants stated that he was not addressing an actual nephew. 

A third, unrelated person uses the kinship terms sparingly and as a rule 
only when a more general word is not sufficient to make the meaning clear. 
In this case, I think, the sparing use is to a large extent only symptomatic 
of the tendency in the language toward economy of specification. Whenever 
possible, the Wintu’‘ speaker will leave out suffixes specifying time, aspect, 
person, source of information. He will stress the affirmative alternative of a 
proposition, using exclusives and emphatics instead of specifying with a 
simple negative (he is in Redding-rather, instead of he is not in Copper City). 
Whenever the specific meaning of the verb, or the sentence context, or even 
the hearer’s previous knowledge makes the use of a subject or object un- 
necessary, he will omit these. So he also avoids the unnecessary specifying 
provided by kinship terms. He introduces a related pair by means of a 
linked relationship term; he shows the inception of relation, or makes a 
relation known, by means of the verb of kinship. Thereafter, when he is 
speaking of one term of the relationship, he refers to him or her as ‘“‘the 
girl’, “the man”, “he”, but rarely as “the nephew”, ‘“‘the younger sister” 
etc. In fact, there is no way of referring to an individual alone in terms of 
his kinship, without making explicit reference at the same time to the other 
member of the relationship; even when such a relative is spoken of not in 
connection with the other member, the pronoun of participation is invari- 
ably employed; Bunitcai: his nephew, comes to be used as the nephew on 
these rare occasions. 

I give a few examples to illustrate the sparing use of the kinship term 
by a third person. In the long tale of Acorn Woman, Jenny Curl introduces 
the relationship by means of the verb of kinship: he married her. After this, 
through a series of incidents where both husband and wife figure, the two 
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are referred to as he (she), or the man and the woman, or not at all. Only once 
again, after the woman has deserted her home, and her husband follows 
and finally overtakes her is she called wife: “He came up to his wife,” says 
Jenny Curl. In the same tale, Coyote, the husband’s uncle, plays a consider- 
able part. As there are two men, they have to be distinguished, and some 
specification is necessary. Only twice is a kinship term used for this purpose. 
Once the younger man is referred to as he-who-had-married-a-wife; another 
time he is referred to as the nephew. In another myth, the protagonist is a 
man with many younger brothers. Jenny Curl refers to him once as he-who- 
had-been-made-an-older-brother. Thereafter she speaks of him as the-old-man, 
or otherwise descriptively as he-who-dwelt-in-the-earthlodge. However, when 
it is necessary to specify and the kinship term appears to be the best way 
of doing so, the speaker does not hesitate to refer to the individual in terms 
of kinship. 

When an individual’s behavior relative to his kindred is described, the 
kinship terms are freely used. Apparently the kinship terms are felt to be 
supremely relational and to belong within a context of relative behavior. 
In narration, a certain convention is followed when speaking of activity 
which connects relatives. One individual is selected as the point of refer- 
ence; and, subsequently, all other related individuals are spoken of in terms 
of their kinship to him. For example, in the myth of Rolling Head the 
younger daughter is selected as the point of reference. Syke Mitchell speaks 
of her mother, her father, her older sister, but never of their daughter, or of her 
younger sister. In the tale of Coyote and his Granddaughter, Syke Mitchell 
speaks of his granddaughter: thus he said to his granddaughter; thus said 
his granddaughter—not, thus said she to her grandfather. He never says her 
grandfather. She acts in relation to him as much as he does in relation to her. 
She speaks to him, gives him venison, beats him to death. But in the narra- 
tion of these activities of hers, the verb is left without an explicit object. 
Again, Jenny Curl tells a myth of a woman and her granddaughter. “An 
old woman lived reciprocally-granddaughtered (she and her grand- 
daughter),’”’ she says. After that, her-granddaughter occurs often, her-grand- 
mother never. 

This is the principle which we found active in the use of the linked re- 
lationship term; that of referring to the kinship from the standpoint of only 
one of the participants. As is apparent in the last instance cited above, the 
standpoint expressed by the linked relationship term and the substantival 
term within the same myth is the same. This choice of a standpoint does 
not correspond to our own stylistic device of telling a tale from the point of 
view of one of the participants. In the Wintu~ tale, the point of view is con- 
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stantly shifting from one actor to another, it is only the standpoint within 
the kinship pattern which remains fixed. However, it must be kept in mind 
that this is merely a convention or tendency, rather than a fixed rule. 


I give below the kinship terms which I find in my texts and glossary. 

In some respects my list is fuller than that given by Miss DuBois, in other 
respects not as complete. With each term I give in parenthesis the deriva- 
tive verb of kinship and the linked relationship term, if these occur in my 
texts. A dash before a kinship term means that the term cannot be used 
without a participatory pronoun, even by the first person. When the first 
person can use the term without such a prefix, I present the term both asa 
dependent and an independent word. At the end of the list, I give terms for 
referring to dead kin, and a list of words used as substitutes for kinship 
terms. 

* Ja*‘, -la-(la-yap’ulel): elder sister, husband’s previously married wife. 

le-‘, -le‘: elder brother; this occurs only in my glossary. In my texts I find: 

labei, -labei (labe-nuheres, labe-nup’ulel): elder brother. This appears to be intrusive as it 
does not belong to the brother-sister group etymologically, nor to the kinship terms mor- 
phologically. 

laik’ut, -laik’ut, -la-k (laik’uDehap’ulel); younger sister. -la*k appears only in address as 
yela’k. 

leik’ut, -leik’ut, -leik: younger brother. -leik appears only in address as yeleik. 
laik’ut and leik’ut are apparently composed of la~‘ (la-y-) and le-‘ (le-y-) and -k’ut. k’uDe 
is the term used by a woman for her male cross cousin. 

-so‘ (so-ha, so-hap’ulel) : sibling of opposite sex. 

-nen (ne‘na, ne‘nup’ulel): mother, reference; mani‘n: your-mother. 
ne“‘: a mother, a doe. 
ner: to resemble one’s mother, to resemble what one’s pregnant mother has seen. 

Du: Du‘: mamma. Address and reference by the first person; differs morphologically from other 
kinship terms. 

-Dan (Da-na): father, reference. 
ye’ Da: father, address. 

haBa: daddy, address and reference by first person; like Du: Du‘ morphologically. 

Da:Da: dialectic (Upper Sacramento?) variant of ha - Ba. 

-Bitce-n (Bitce-na): daughter, reference. 

-ku'r (ku‘ra: to procreate a child, used of both parents): son, reference. This word is related 
etymologically to the general concept of procreation; for example, kuli: penis, kures: 
semen. 

-le: offspring, address. This appears as ye-le: O offspring, and mile: you offspring. 

-p’uqan (p’uqana, p’uqanup’ulel): wife: related to p’o-qDa: woman, female and p’uqa’ila‘: 
old woman. 

-wiy® (wiye-, wiyup’ulel): husband; related to wi‘Da: man, male, wi‘: chief, wintu~‘: person. 


8 Linguistically, there is a definite line drawn between marriage and extra-marital sexual 
relationships, even when this involves living together for some time. The verb bila means to 
have an affair with some one. 
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nene’,® -nene: female cross-cousin; mother’s sister. 

Domtca: father’s brother, stepfather. 

k’uDe-, -k’uDe: male cross-cousin, woman speaking. 

wines: parallel cousin; morphologically foreign to the class of kinship terms. 
winesyetca’s (yetca’: to name): relative. 

k’ulei, -k’ulei: woman’s sister’s son, man’s brother’s son, stepson; related to k’uDe and 
leik’uD? 

p’ukui, -p’ukui: woman’s sister’s daughter, man’s brother’s daughter, step-daughter; related 
to p’ukusDa’ila‘: young girl. 

nitca*men, -nitca*men, -ntca‘men (nitca-menap’ulel): woman’s brother’s daughter, man’s 
sister’s daughter; granddaughter. -ntca‘men occurs only in conjunction with ye- and mi-. 

nitcai, -nitcai, -ntcai: woman’s brother’s son, man’s sister’s son; grandson. -ntcai occurs only 
in conjunction with ye- and mi-. 

p’uDa*“, -p’uDa‘ (p’uDahtcup’ulel) : father’s sister, grandmother. This, as well as the following 
occur often accompanied by -tc’eBet: poor old, dear old;!® p’uDa‘tc’eBet usually, but not 
always, stands for grandmother. 
Du-np’uDa‘tc’eBet: ancestress. 
p’uDa-: to grow old (of women). 

k’iye*‘, -k’iye‘ (k’iyehtcup’ulel): mother’s brother, grandfather; it parallels p’uDa~‘, occurring 
as k’iyehtc’eBet, and Dunk’iye"h tc’eBet. 
k’iye*: to grow old (of men). 
k’iye‘, with short € and no prefix, is used sometimes for Coyote, in myths. 

Doqo’i, -Doqoi: husband’s or wife’s sister; brother’s wife. 

somo'n, -somon: husband’s or wife’s brother; sister’s husband. 

Da:: relative-in-law, address; occurs only once in my texts. 
mi: Da (you-Da): an exclamation of surprise. 

-t’es: relative-in-law, reference; no occurrence in texts. 

lo'ltcit: deceased sister’s husband, deceased brother’s wife; ghost; divorced spouse. 
loltciha: to marry dead wife’s sister or dead husband’s brother; to remarry a divorced 
spouse. 
lo-ltcibas: one who is bereaved. (-bas: personal suffix implying a relationship.) 


I have the following expressions for dead kin: 
so"has: dead sibling of opposite sex. (See -so‘ above.) 
suhana‘s: dead parent. 
neD pohin tceBnaheresDo:D: he-(she-)who-was-thrown-into-the-fire by-me: my dead relative. 


I have no textual record of these expressions for the dead; they occurred in 


® Miss DuBois also gives nene as meaning stepmother. In this term she finds support for 
her statement that a man “frequently married a woman and her sister.’’ In my myths, the 
sororate appears only as an ideal form of marriage. When a marriage is stated as taking or 
having taken place, it is, as a rule, that of one man to two women. But when there is merely a 
casual reference, it is invariably to one wife. This suggests to my mind, that the sororate form 
of marriage occurred * = from frequently. 

10 Miss DuBois co...iders this a term of respect. I find it, rather, a term of indulgence or 
pity. It is related to tc’eBkala: to be in a sad state, or in a bad state morally. It occurs also in 
conjunction with ha-Ba as ha-Batc’eBet, poor old daddy, applied to an infirm and pitiful old 
father. 
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conversation, or as a result of questioning. In my texts I find BuDan, and 
Bunen (his father and his mother) used for dead parents, Buleik’ut used 
for a dead younger brother, neDla‘ used by a woman for her dead elder 
sister, the usual terms for mamma, grandfather, cross aunt, elder brother. 
I believe that kinship terms are not avoided in speaking of the dead. 

The following words are used as substitutes for the true kinship terms. 
The personal pronoun is not indispensable, and, when used, it can occur only 
in the form of a general possessive. 


ila‘: baby, child; ilawi: children. This is used often for convenience, because it is the only way 
of denoting sons and daughters in one word. The term, however, is used also when sons 
alone or daughters alone are referred to. 

bohehDo:D: the old one(s) is used once in my texts to refer to parents of a third person, prob- 
ably to avoid the more clumsy Be'] Bunen BuDan: they-two her mother her father, which 
is the conventional mode of reference to parents. I have an instance of a shaman using 
neDomen boheh for my father; but my informant explained that, as used by the first per- 
son, this was shamanistic idiom. 

Several verbs are used instead of ku-ra: to produce offspring. 
bewi'l: to have an animate or a particularized being, particularly in a lying-down posi- 
tion; i.e., to lie with. 
nequwil: to find something animate or particularized. 
ilawina’, from ilawi: children, means to have, rather than to produce, offspring. 

neDomen p’uqa’ila‘: my old-woman: my wife. 

neDomen k’iyem’ila‘: my old-man; my husband. 

wi-Damp’e: manless: without a husband. 

bohi-1: to-have-animate-or-particular-being-in-a-sitting-position; i.e. to dwell with; used in- 
stead of to be married to. 

qomos (plural of boheh: old-one, big-one): elder relatives, ancestors. 

The substitute terms for affinal kin are more specific, and are used almost entirely to the ex- 

clusion of the equivalent kinship terms. They are obviously derived from the personal pro- 

nouns, but, in their present form, they are used exclusively in application to affinal kin. All 
these terms are used reciprocally. 

miDe (male-n, possessive-agentive) : address: obsolete" form of the second person plural of the 
personal pronoun. The present form is miDe-rum (male-np’urum). 

ebas (eba-n, possessive-agentive): present relative-in-law, reference; from e‘: this-visible-one 
and -bas the personal suffix of relationship. 

BiDe (Buba‘n): absent relative-in-law, reference; used without restraint; obsolete form of the 
third person plural of the personal pronoun. Bi, the singular of this pronoun also means 
that-invisible-one, in its prefixed form Bu-. This meaning is probably felt to underlie the 
BiDe; in one instance a man refers to his absent father-in-law as BiDe k’iyem’ila‘, which 
may mean either relative-in-law old-man, or those-over-there old -man. 

VASSAR COLLEGE 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

1! The miDe, BiDe forms are never used now except for relatives-in-law; but the niDe 
(we) is sometimes used by old people, in my texts, instead of the more common niDe‘rum. 
Such use naturally does not lead to confusion, as the equivalent use of miDe and BiDe might 
have done. 
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THE RAID AND WAR-PATH LANGUAGE OF THE 
CHIRICAHUA APACHE 
By MORRIS EDWARD OPLER and HARRY HOIJER 


I. ETHNOLOGICAL BACKGROUND BY MORRIS EDWARD OPLER 


UMEROUS Indian fighters have paid tribute to the endurance, forti- 

tude, and strategy of the Chiricahua Apache warrior. At least one 
writer, Captain John G. Bourke, made a pioneer effort to investigate the 
war-path training complex which contributed to this hardihood. In his 
volume, A pache Campaign in Sierra Madre, Bourke tells us that the young 
men of the Chiricahua Apache were expected to “make vows and pilgrim- 
ages to secluded spots, during which periods they will not put their lips to 
water, but suck up all they need through a quill or cane’’.! 

The vows and vigils of which Bourke speaks are largely imaginary, but 
the association of the drinking tube with the training of the young Chiri- 
cahua is an accurate observation and is our first hint in the literature of the 
important and interesting complex to which this paper is devoted. 

In a later contribution the same author adds a number of details to his 

earlier statement. He describes in his Medicine Men of the Apache: 
- .. two insignificant looking articles of personal equipment to which I learned the 
Apache attached the greatest importance. One of these was a very small piece of 
hard wood, cedar, or pine, about two and a half to three inches long and half a finger 
in thickness, and the other a small section of the cane indigenous to the Southwest 
and of about the same dimensions. The first was the scratch stick and the second 
the drinking reed. 

The rule enjoined among the Apache is that for the first four times one of their 
young men goes out on the warpath he must refrain from scratching his head with 
his fingers or letting water touch his lips... . A long leather cord attaches both reed 
and stick to the warrior’s belt and to each other.” 


Ethnological and linguistic field-work among the Chiricahua Apache 
which has been carried out by Dr Ruth Benedict and the Laboratory of 
Anthropology field party which she headed in 1930, by Dr Harry Hoijer, 


1 Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1886, p. 64. 

2 Oth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1892, p. 490. 

A drawing of a drinking tube and scratcher embellishes the treatise (Fig. 432, p. 494) and, 
while it is not specifically stated, we may suppose that the figure is a representation of the ob- 
jects here described. Concerning his data Bourke remarks, ‘“This was all the information I was 
able to obtain of a definite character. Whether these things had to be prepared by the medi- 
cine-men or by the young warrior himself; with what ceremonial, if any, they had to be 
manufactured, and under what circumstances of time and place, I was unable to ascertain to 
my own satisfaction. .. . ” (p. 490). 
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by Edith Rosenfels Nash, and by the writer* has increased our knowledge 
of the war training complex to the point where an expansion of Bourke’s 
brief treatment is in order. Moreover, the discovery of a sacred raid or war- 
path language makes desirable an ethnological-linguistic pooling of re- 
sources. 

The training of a Chiricahua boy for raid and war-path began at pu- 
berty or shortly after with an informal ‘“‘toughening”’ or hardening process 
for which the older members of the immediate family assumed responsi- 
bility. An informant has described the inception of his training thus: 

My father did his best to bring me out just as he was brought out when he was a 
young boy. He trained me as he was trained, gave me all the ceremonial training 
he had been through once himself. When I was ten or twelve years old he began to 
teach me and was very strict with me. He would say to me, “‘You must have your 
arrows and your bow where you can grab them. You must have your knife right 
beside you. You must have your moccasins right beside you. Be on the alert in peace 
or in war. Don’t spend all your time sleeping. Get up when the morning star comes 
out. Watch for the morning star. Don’t let it get up before you do.”’ That’s the kind 
of teaching a boy gets when he is dikohe. 


The word dikohe which has been introduced by the informant at this 
point calls for an explanation.‘ The term does not yield to linguistic analysis 
but it the force of ‘novice on the raid or war-path.”’ It is applicable to the 
boy from the time his elders solemnly call his attention to the arrival of his 
training period until the conclusion of his fourth raid or war-path expedi- 
tion. This is a typical Apache explanation of the usage of the term: 

When I was a boy they began training me as a dikohe. Dikohe means that you 
can’t disobey and you have to train yourself as your elders say. When you are about 
fourteen years old your mother or father says to you, ‘‘Now, my son, you are dikohe. 
Go over there and bend that tree,”’ or “You must get up early tomorrow and run, 
run, run.’”’ You dare not disobey. That is why the young Apache was strong and 
well trained, like an athlete, and ready for a fight at any time. In fact, many a 
young boy at fourteen was as well trained and dangerous as a soldier.® 


3 For his field-work opportunities the writer is indebted to Columbia University, the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of Chicago, the National Research Council, 
the Social Science Research Committee of the University of Chicago, the Social Science Re- 
search Council, and the Southwest Society. 

‘ For a strict phonetic rendering of this word see term No. 78. 

5 The advice given to the boy at this period is quite patternized. In 1930 Dr Jules Henry 
obtained from Chatto, famed Chiricahua scout, an account of the boy’s training which runs 
in part as follows: “The father talks to his son. ‘My son, you know no one will help you in this 
world. You must do something. You run to that mountain and come back. That will make you 
strong. My son, you know no one is your friend, even your sister, father, mother. Your leg is 
your friend; your brain is your friend; your sight is your friend. . . . ’ Early in the morning he 
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The strenuous round of activities designed to bring the Chiricahua 
youth to a high state of physical perfection sometimes continued for sev- 
eral years before culminating in the final test of the four raid or war ex- 
peditions. Since the boy entered upon the round of training at puberty or 
soon afterward and completion of the training cycle was a prerequisite to 
the status of a grown man and warrior, the dikohe period ordinarily pre- 
ceded marriage. 

The tasks given the boys to develop them physically were many and 
varied. In the fall of the year or in early winter, when a thin ice had 
gathered on pools and lakes, the dikohe were ordered to disrobe and jump 
in the water. When they clambered to the bank they were likely to be’ 
switched with willow boughs. ‘‘After jumping in the creek we would come 
back all soaking wet, but we were not allowed to come up by the fire.” 

Another favorite winter training device was to rouse the boy before 
sunup and send him out to amass a ball of snow. This he had to continue to 
push until it reached a large size. 

Tests involving running were central in the training program, as might 
be expected. Burdened with weapons, a robe, and some provisions, the di- 
kohe were directed to run up a hill and return. Before the start of the run 
they might be ordered to fill their mouths with water, and upon their return 
they were forced to demonstrate that they had not swallowed the water. 

When a number of boys of an encampment were passing through the 
dikohe period at the same time, rough and tumble tactics involving the par- 
ticipation of several of the young men were employed. The boys were pitted 
against one another in wrestling and fighting matches. Sides were chosen 
and rock slinging contests ensued so that they might learn to “duck and 
dodge and keep from getting hit.” One living Chiricahua of my acquain- 
tance shows a scar over one eye from such a sling fight and thus attests to 
the truth of the statement that “they are taught to throw at each other 
and to hit each other.” 

“After so much sling fighting they are beginning to be a little like war- 
riors,”’ and so the next contest is one in which small bows and small, 
sharpened wood arrows are utilized. The testimony is that by this time they 
are so agile that they seldom hit each other. “But I remember one boy in 
the crowd at Carlisle who had been shot in the eye, and it put his eye out,” 
the informant added 

Space does not permit a detailed account of the many demands made 


must run two or three miles without stop. He comes back out of breath. We say, ‘Do not rest 
yet.’ There are some tall posts three or four feet deep in the ground. He must pull one out— 
by the roots if it is a tree.” 
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upon the young Chiricahua during this period or of the numerous activi- 
ties through which he was expected to attain a high degree of agility, 
bravery, and indifference to hardship. That the procedure was successful in 
its primary objective is evidenced by the record of the Chiricahua fighters 
during the Indian wars which ended in 1886. 

When the dikohe reached a certain standard of strength and perform- 
ance he naturally looked forward to the time when he might participate in 
the manly and lucrative pursuit of raiding and take his place as a warrior 
and an adult. For many of these youths this decision must have been made 
not much later than the sixteenth year 

* This final phase of the dikohe period was a most crucial one and differed 
markedly from the events which have been described. In what has gone 
before, the boy is trained to demonstrate his physical fitness for the tasks 
that await him. On these first four raid or war-path expeditions interest is 
directed towards his moral and ritual qualifications as well. 

When it was intimated that a group of men was about to leave the en- 
campments, a boy who considered himself old enough and experienced 
enough might volunteer to accompany them His relatives would explain to 
him the hardships to which he was exposing himself, the dangers of the 
journey, etc., but if he persisted they usually yielded to his wishes. 

In every locality there lived shamans who had special knowledge con- 
cerning raid and war, and whose ceremonial preoccupations had to do with 
locating the enemy, providing invulnerability in battle for clients, divining 
the outcome of raids, and curing wounds suffered in warfare. Such a shaman 
ordinarily added to these interests, on request, the proper instruction and 
equipping of the dikohe, and unless some member of the boy’s family him- 
self possessed the requisite knowledge and ritual to prepare the youth for 
the journey, he was sent to one of these men.® 


® A great deal of latitude was allowed the individual family in the preparation of the boy, 
physically and ritually, during the dikohe period. Nearly every Apache adult believed that he 
controlled some kind of supernatural power, and so parents or close relatives often felt capable 
of properly instructing the young men of the household without other assistance. More often, 
however, the help of an outsider was sought in addition to any advice or administrations which 
might come from a member of the family. To appreciate the Apache point of view one must 
understand how continuously the Apache parent sought to smooth the path of life and ensure 
the fullest benefits of the culture for his offspring. If he heard of one whose prayers and ritual 
were said to aid in hunting or in preventing disease, he was likely to hurry to that person with 
presents and the request that the helpful ceremony be conducted over his child. Just as the 
parent in modern society searckes for teachers, contacts, or books that he deems stimulating 
or beneficial to his child, so did the Apache parent attempt to promote the growth, health, and 
good fortune of his youngster by the newest and best considered supernatural aids. Con- 
sequently individuals built up reputations as the proper persons to whom dikohe might be sent 
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The instruction of the boy at this time had to do largely with his be- 
havior in speech and action during the four journeys which he was about to 
undertake. The importance of the first four expeditions for his character 
and future life was explained to him. If he was unreliable, disobedient, and 
unruly during these four trips, these would be his traits throughout all 
future battles and campaigns. Moral looseness, excessive sexual inter- 
course, cowardice, untruthfulness, and gluttony at this time would fix these 
undesirable characteristics in his nature for the course of his life, he was 
assured.’ “So during the entire period he puts out his best and behaves 
his best.” 

The boy was also advised that he was not expected to share directly in 
battle or raid but was merely to accompany the seasoned warriors as a 
respectful and observant assistant.* During the course of the journey the 
dikohe was the one to do the menial and heavy work around camp, to get 
the wood and water, to rise early in the morning and build the fire, to take 
care of the horses, to cook, and to stand guard over any prisoners who might 
be taken. He had to become used to accepting orders in good spirit, for any 
of the seasoned adults on the expedition had the privilege of commanding 
his services. 

Nor could he expect abundant or choice food on these trips. In the first 
place he had to eat in moderation. What food he got must be allowed to 
cool before it was eaten, for if he ate warm food at this time he would never 
be fortunate with horses. He was told, moreover, that certain parts of an 
animal could not be eaten by him. The meat of the head, and anything 
from the inside of an animal were prohibited. To eat entrails would destroy 
his luck with horses. The less desirable parts, such as the meat from the 
neck region, were considered the proper food for dikohe. 


with profit and all such trade of a locality might automatically go to them. I have stories of 
several such men who specialized in child training, and who seemed to superintend, with the 
approval of the encampment, the boys’ training activities for the region in which they lived. 

7 A number of Apache tribes, including the Chiricahua, say the same concerning the be- 
havior of the girl during her puberty rite. 

8 Strictly speaking, the dikohe training revolves about raiding and not about war. War 
parties left Chiricahua encampments on missions of revenge only when Chiricahuas had been 
killed by the enemy and relatives clamored for retaliation. But raiding expeditions for booty 
were a regular part of Chiricahua economy and were the royal road to wealth and distinction. 
As a matter of fact, dikohe were not supposed to be subjected to unnecessary danger, and 
therefore it is very unlikely that they would be permitted to accompany actual war parties. 
Of course raiding parties were sometimes discovered or overtaken and so forced to fight, but 
the dikohe were ordinarily stationed at some distance from the scene of possible strife. Losses 
on raiding parties sometimes resulted in quick retaliation and ruthless warfare, so it is not al- 
ways possible to distinguish precisely between the two except in original intent. 
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It was at this time that the drinking tube and scratcher mentioned by 
Bourke were made for the novice and given to him with proper instructions 
for their use. The tube was a length of carrizo and the scratcher was formed 
from the wood of any fruit or berry producing tree. If the dikohe failed to 
use the scratcher and insisted on scratching himself with his fingernails, his 
skin would be “soft” and his “‘tissue no good.” To drink without using the 
tube would result in the rapid growth of facial hair, which the Chiricahua, 
who practise depilation, consider most unbecoming. 

Other canons of behavior were conveyed to the young man at this time. 
For instance, he was warned never to “turn right around and look behind 
him.” Instead he must glance over his shoulder first and then turn “the 
way they throw the pollen,” that is, in the clockwise or sunwise fashion 
which constitutes the Apache ceremonial circuit. 

A Chiricahua youth who was dikohe had to carry the tube and scratcher 
and observe the rules which have been listed to this point as a minimal 
requirement. But an individual with special knowledge, a relative of the 
boy or one to whom the boy was sent by his solicitous kin, might in addi- 
tion, take special measures to insure his safety and good fortune during this 
critical period. A common device to this end was to provide the dikohe with 
a cap or hat of buckskin. One informant described for me the type of hat 
which he had worn on his first four war parties. The hat was yellow with 
a black zig-zag design on it representative of the lightning. For his second 
expedition a blue design was substituted. The third time a white figure was 
put on, and on the fourth trip the hat. was decorated with a yellow light- 
ning symbol. The black, blue, white, and yellow of the design stood for the 
east, south, west, and north respectively. The presentation of the cere- 
monial paraphernalia and each change in color of the design were accom- 
panied by ritual song and prayer and by the clockwise sprinkling of pollen. 

The use of these buckskin hats and other articles of apparel which are 
sometimes tendered the dikohe is, properly speaking, a part of the larger 
war complex. As such it is referable to the conviction of the shamans whose 
ritual deals primarily with matters pertaining to war, that clothing and 


® The traditional Chiricahua Apache color-directional circuit and the one usually en- 
countered in the myths is black-east, blue-south, yellow-west, white-north. In the hands of 
shamans who are ever eager to indicate their individuality by slight departures from pattern, 
the combinations vary considerably. 

The informant described the tube and scratcher which he used on these occasions as like- 
wise marked by incised designs symbolic of lightning. The design drawings which he made for 
me seem very similar to the zigzag and crossed lines which appear on the scratcher and tube 
found by Bourke. 
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amulets of their manufacture will grant invulnerability and good luck to 
the wearer on raid or war-path. 

The behavior patterns, food restrictions, and ceremonial objects which 
have been discussed above were all of the greatest significance to the nov- 
ice!” and those interested in him, but his most arduous task was to master, 
before he left for his first war-path expedition or raid, a special language or 
vocabulary which every dikohe was obliged to use while he was out on any 
one of his first four raids or war parties. In speaking of this vocabulary one 
informant had this to say: 


There was a sacred language connected with dikohe training. My father taught it to 
me. I used to know many words, but I have forgotten just about all of them. Only 
one sticks in my mind, and that is the ceremonial way of asking for a drink of water. 
Instead of saying, ‘I want to drink some water,”’ we had to say, “I begin to swim 
the specular iron ore.””" 


Another Chiricahua called attention to the special terms in this fashion: 
“We were called dikohe during the period. We were taught a certain cere- 
monial set of words to use on the war-path. Women did not know them.” 

A veteran of the Indian wars had this comment to make: 


One who is dikohe is different from others on the war-path. His speech and food are 
different. He has a war-path speech. These are terms which are used only by the 
dikohe on the war-path.” A relative teaches the boys. One can learn this in about 
a day. 

10 The warnings concerning the amount and kind of food to be eaten, the use of the 
scratching stick and drinking tube, and such admonitions as that having to do with the proper 
way to turn, are prominent in the girl’s puberty rites and war-path customs of other Apache 
tribes as well. Most Apache tribes require that the girls, at puberty, use the tube and scratcher 
(See Opler, Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla A pache Indians, Memoirs of the American Folklore 
Society, Vol. XXXI, 1938, p. 89; Opler, Ethnological Notes in Chiricahua and Mescalero 
Apache Texts by Harry Hoijer, Chicago, 1938, p. 149). The use of the scratcher on the raid 
was practiced by the Jicarilla Apache also (Opler, Dirty Boy; A Jicarilla Tale of Raid and War, 
Memoirs of the American Anthropological Society, No. 52, 1938, pp. 10, 14). Food restrictions 
and special instructions concerning turning are likewise found in the Jicarilla complex (Dirty 
Boy: A Jicarilla Tale of Raid and War, p. 38). 

1 This informant later recalled another “raiding word” which, with dikohe and the one 
he mentions in his statement (See No. 9) brings his total contribution to three. 

12 Whether the terms were used by the dikohe only, or by the veterans as well is not en- 
tirely clear. Of the five informants who were willing to commit themselves on this point, three 
insisted that the novices were the only ones to use the vocabulary, and from internal evidence 
of notes and stories I am inclined to agree with this majority opinion, though there is always 
the possibility that regional or band differences existed. If this was the Chiricahua usage it 
disagrees with its Jicarilla Apache counterpart. Among the Jicarilla all raiders, novices and 
veterans, used a special “raiding language” during part of the journey. (See Dirty Boy, p. 
38.) 
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Still another informant, in discussing this manner of speech, asserted: 


These language terms are used only by the dikohe. Others are not restricted as to 
language. The dikohe just uses the special terms when on the war-path. He changes 
when he gets home. All the volunteers are gathered and instructed by the shaman. 
They are taught the words and told how they should conduct themselves. It just 
takes a few days to learn. 


The analytical and linguistic aspects of this language are admirably 
summarized by Dr Hoijer, who contributes the second section of this ar- 
ticle. All that the present writer shall try to do here is to point out some of 
the gross ethnological characteristics of the vocabulary and to provide the 
setting which may illuminate the meanings and function of this interesting 
set of words. 

In all, 78 of the Chiricahua raid and war-path words were recovered. 
They were obtained from one or another of three male informants, the 
youngest of whom was 57 or 58 years old and the oldest close to 80 years of 
age when the work was inaugurated.™* A number of other men discussed 
the general topic of the terminology but pleaded inability to recall actual 
words. Information concerning the general aspects of the terminology was 
recorded from members of all three Chiricahua bands,” and so it may be 
said that the practice of dikohe training and a special terminology were 
common throughout Chiricahua society." 

Of the 78 terms listed, one informant, the oldest, furnished 76. Work 
with the second oldest of the trio yielded ten separate forms, but of these 
nine were identical with those contributed by his older tribesman. The third 


12a Since this article was finished, the writer has discovered that Dr Jules Henry, a mem- 
ber of Dr Benedict’s Laboratory of Anthropology Field Party of 1930, obtained from another 
Chiricahua informant an account of the war-path behavior of the novice and recorded nine war 
path terms. Of these, four are identical, both in regard to the regular word and the war-path 
substitution, with terms which appear on our list (Nos. 16, 27, 35, 68). Because of the lack of 
detail and the absence of literal translations, positive identifications cannot be made in the 
case of the others. The account of the behavior of the dikohe which Dr Henry obtained 
closely follows the information recorded by the writer. 

3 For a description of these bands see Opler, An Outline of Chiricahua Apache Social 
Organization (Social Anthropology of North American Tribes, Chicago, 1937), pp. 176-179. 

4 Mescalero informants recognized the word dikohe and described a boy’s training com- 
plex similar to that treated in these pages. Some Mescalero informants said that their tribe had 
used a raiding language in times past, but it proved impossible to obtain any words to sub- 
stantiate the claim. At this time the evidence seems to indicate that the terminology was a 
strongly developed Chiricahua extension of the war-raid complex and was less important or 
absent for the Mescalero. On the other hand, raid and warfare were over much earlier for the 
Mescalero than for the Chiricahua, and the lack of the vocabulary in the case of the former 
may simply reflect this time difference. 
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and youngest informant could give but three items of the language, and of 
these, two had been listed by each of the other informants. This duplication 
and overlapping as a result of independent investigation with different in- 
formants suggests two points: one, that the vocabulary was probably not 
much more extensive than the list I have been able to compile, and another, 
that the terminology was relatively uniform throughout its Chiricahua 
range. This last point is supported by the fact that the informants were 
from at least two different Chiricahua bands. 

There are a number of reasons for believing that a representative col- 
lection of the terms has been obtained and that a total vocabulary would be 
somewhat smaller than one would suspect at first. The gratifying duplica- 
tion in the testimony of informants has already been cited. Then there are 
the assertions of informants that only one to three days were needed for 
mastering the intricacies of the vocabulary. If the terminology had been 
much more complex, a greater length of time would have been allotted to 
the task, we may suppose. Again, the utterances of the dikohe on the raid 
and war-path were not limited entirely to these special circumlocutions. 
The customary way of referring to many objects and qualities was retained. 
There are no raid or war-path equivalents for the seasons, numbers, body 
parts (with the exception of arm and leg), rain, colors, terms of relationship, 
rocks, directions, and the cross, to give but a partial list. 

Finally it will be noted that a number of the war-path forms do not 
refer to separate objects and disparate concepts, but have become general- 
ized labels for a number of ideas which are handled individually in every- 
day parlance. Thus No. 3 of Dr Hoijer’s list must do for fish, frogs, and all 
animals which live in the water. No. 15 refers either to fire or ashes, accord- 
ing to context. No. 35 can mean antelope as well as deer, although in or- 
dinary conversation these two would have to be carefully distinguished. 
War-path term No. 25 serves equally well for foot, moccasin, and knee. 
And, despite the existence of a number of words to indicate different paints, 
the novice on the raid uses but one form, No. 33, to designate all or any of 
them. Similarly, all sweet tasting foods, of which mescal or the American 
agave may be taken as a type example, bear a single name in the raid ter- 
minology (No. 50). All birds are subsumed under one appellation. Females 
of any age and status are indicated by a collective term. 

Attention should be called to a number of subsidary features of the 
vocabulary. Two war-path terms have been recorded for the common word 
of the language in three cases. Thus both No. 35 and No. 46 of the war-path 
vocabulary were said by an informant to mean deer. No. 35 was said to 
connote antelope as well, however, and so we may have here a case of two 
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war-path terms which originally had separate meanings but are now con- 
verging. Two war-path terms for home were also recorded (Nos. 6 and 12), 
but each from a different informant. This was the only case in which in- 
formants offered different versions of the war-path equivalent of a common 
term. Here again there is a possible explanation. War-path term No. 6 
literally means a “‘mass of mud lies.”’ At one time it may have stood for the 
Mexican type adobe house in contradistinction to No. 12 which conveyed 
the idea of brush shelter or wickiup. Such reconstruction is a pure guess, 
however, and received no affirmation from the informant, who insisted that 
these were religious terms with unitary meaning and were not to be treated 
as descriptive forms or subjected to analysis. Two war-path terms are found 
for the ordinary word translated ‘‘old man” (Nos. 1 and 11), but this du- 
plication cannot be explained away. 

In ordinary speech one Chiricahua Apache word serves for both bow 
and gun. Historically this was the word for bow which became attached to 
gun when firearms were introduced. From this common word for bow-gun, 
two war-path terms have stemmed, No. 10 and No. 18. It is interesting 
that gun should be disrespectfully cited as ‘‘that which discharges wind,” 
while the bow is referred to as “that which is good for one.”’ It is evident 
that this particular terminological specialization occurred when the gun was 
still considered an intrusive and alien object. 

Il. THE WAR-PATH TERMS BY HARRY HOIJER 

The war-path language of the Chiricahua Apache is distinguished from 
the common language solely by the possession of a special vocabulary. The 
words of this vocabulary are all nouns" and may be classified as follows: 

a. Compounds of noun plus noun (Nos. 1-3)" or of noun plus particle 
(No. 4). 

b. Third person verb forms which function as nouns (No. 5). 

c. Compounds of noun plus third person verb forms (Nos. 6-9). 

d. Relative forms of verbs—that is, verb forms plus the relative en- 
clitic -é or, rarely, -i (Nos. 10—46). 

e. Relative phrases consisting of particle plus verb plus relative en- 
clitic -é (Nos. 47-52), subordinated verb plus verb plus relative enclitic -é 
(Nos. 53-57), or of noun plus verb plus relative enclitic -é (Nos. 58-75). 

f. Unanalyzable forms (Nos. 76-78). 

The constituent words of these compounds and relative forms are all 
from the common language. The specialized nature of the vocabulary, then, 


8 Two of the terms (Nos. 9 and 75) are translated as verbs but these do not differ from 
the rest in form. 
16 These numbers refer to the list at the end of the article. 
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is evidenced only in the substitution of circumlocutions for the words of 
the common language.'? The war-path terminology is unintelligible to the 
uninitiated because of the fact that the majority of the circumlocutions are 
ambiguous as to referent. Thus, for example, any speaker of the language 
can translate goi*didé as ‘that (thing or being) which tells a story’ but only 
the initiated warrior knows that the reference is to fire. 

It is notable that the great majority of the war-path terms belong to an 
archaic stratum of linguistic formation. This is evidenced particularly in 
the case of the terms of classes d and e (Nos. 10-75). With one or two ex- 
ceptions, all of these words are formed by means of the archaic enclitic -é 
and, in many of them, an archaic form of the verb stem is found as well. 
Thus, for example, the word SAgéy4né ‘chief’ (literally ‘he who is wise for 
me’) is a relative in -é of S4géy4 ‘he is wise for me’. Modern relative forms 
employing the enclitics -f and -fi would result in S4géy4i ‘those who are 
wise for me’ and SAgéy4f ‘he who is wise for me’, respectively. It is evident, 
therefore, that SA4g6ydné ‘chief’ was formed at a time when the verb stem 
-y4 became -ydn- with the suffixing of the relative enclitic. 

In the following, all of the war-path terms are listed and analyzed. A 
definition of the phonetic symbols employed and of the terms used in the 
linguistic analysis may be found in Harry Hoijer, Chiricahua and Mescalero 
Apache Texts (Chicago, 1938), pp. 3-4 and 71-80, respectively. 

1. cifza-Zé ‘old man’ (hacstj’)."* Lit., ‘knotty joints’ (?). Probably a 


eZ ¢ 


compound of cif- ‘joints’ (cf. ké-cifi ‘ankle’, ké- ‘foot’ and 1a°-cifi ‘wrist’, 
la’- ‘hand’) and -24°Z, the possessed form of 84°Z ‘knot, mended to a joint.’ 

2. ‘lightning’ (?ih"di-dé). Lit., ‘thunder’s friend.’ 
a compounded form of *i-h"di-dé ‘thunder, lightning’; Zd-"dé 
‘friend’. 

3. tén7dé ‘all water creatures’ (no equivalent in the common language). 
Lit., ‘water people.’ t6 ‘water’; n"dé ‘people’. 

4. Si¢isdé-S"d4sé ‘my right hand’ (Sidé-5"d45é). Lit., ‘my right side of 
body.’ Si- ‘my’; -¢is ‘body’; dé5"dasé ‘right hand, right side.’ 

5. ké-sé{ ‘blood’ (dil). Lit., ‘it has been marked red.’ Third person, 
perfective mode of the verb ké’-| . . . (si- perf.) -¢i ‘to become marked red’ 
(act. intr.).! 

1” Four of the war-path terms (Nos. 3, 33, 74, and 78) have no equivalents in the common 
language. 

18 The forms in parentheses are the equivalents of the war-path terms in the common lan- 
guage. In all cases, these equivalents were given by the informants. 

19 The following abbreviations will hereinafter be used: act.=active, imp.=imperfective, 
impers. = impersonal, intr. =intransitive, iter. =iterative, neut.=neuter, opt. =optative, pass. 
= passive, perf.=perfective, prog. = progressive, tr. = transitive, and usit. =usitative. 
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6. gor ShiSsiné ‘house’ (kd-ya). Lit., ‘a mass of mud lies.’ Skis ‘mud’; 
sidé ‘a mud-like mass lies’ (si- perf. neut. intr.). 

7. Ké-scisila ‘river’ (t6flj). Lit., ‘a rope-like object of specular iron ore 
lies’; a reference to the sparkling of the river waters in the sun. ké-séi ‘spec- 
ular iron ore’; sila ‘a rope-like object lies’ (si- perf. neut. intr.). 

8 AG-Mtanti ‘turkey’ (zil4ta-Zi). Lit., ‘a rope has been stretched be- 
tween them’; a reference to the turkeys’ habit of walking in a single file. 
K6:t ‘rope’; ta- ‘between’; fiti [a rope] has been stretched’ (pass. perf.). 

9. késéi-?idiskg° ‘I drink’ (t6?i8\4 ‘I drink water’). Lit., ‘I begin to 
swim the specular iron ore.’ ké-séi--, a bound form of ké:séi ‘specular 
iron ore’; ?idiSk6- ‘I begin to swim’ (imp. act. intr.). Cf. Nos. 7 and 66. 

10. diki-dé ‘gun’ (?iltj-). Lit., ‘that which discharges wind.’ A relative 
in -é of diki: ‘he discharges wind’ (imp. act. intr.). Note the archaic form 
of the verb stem. 

11. nal"dahé ‘old man’ (ha:stj-). No literal translation. The form may 
be a relative in -é of the verb ni- . . . (si- perf.)-}-"da ‘to become wrinkled’ 
(act. intr.) but it cannot be equated with any present-day form of that 
verb. 

12. nagdsté-hé ‘home, dwelling place’ (kO-ya). Lit., ‘that [place at which] 
I customarily am.’ A relative in -é of the first person iterative of go-... 
(si- perf.)-lé- ‘to become, to be, to dwell’ (act. intr.). 

13. nagdZis\iné ‘death’ (da-?ica ‘there is death, death occurs’). Lit., 
‘that [in which] one becomes again.’ A relative form of the 3a person*® per- 
fective of go-... (si- perf.)-lé- (perf. stem -lj) ‘to become’ (act. intr.). 
The stem initial becomes -A- because the prefix na- ‘again’ requires a -d- 
classifier.** [This may refer to Apache belief in an after-life. The Chiricahua 
Apache conceive of an underworld where those who have died carry on ac- 
tivities which they enjoyed during life.” 

14. na-tka-dé ‘cradle-board’ (¢4°t). Lit., ‘that board-like object which 
is thrown down.’ na‘tka: ‘board-like object is thrown down’ (pass. imp.). 

15. gdlmdidé ‘fire, ashes’ (k6° ‘fire,’ ‘ashes’). Lit., ‘that which 
tells a story.’ got*di ‘it tells a story’ (imp. act. intr.). 

16. yahé-ziné ‘cattle’ (n4-?cili). Lit., ‘those who stand [facing] down- 
ward’; a reference to the way in which cattle stand on a slope. ya‘hé-zj 


20 The 3a person is a form of the third person pronoun employed when it is necessary to 
distinguish two third persons or when referring to a relative by marriage with whom a respect 
relationship is maintained. 

21 See H. Hoijer, Chiracahua and Mescalero A pache Texts (Chicago, 1938), p. 74. 

2 Comments in brackets following the linguistic explanation of the form are by Dr Opler. 
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17. Sagéydné ‘chief’ (nanta). Lit., ‘he who is wise for me.’ S4géy4 ‘he is 
wise for me’ (imp. neut. intr.). 

18. bag6zZ6né ‘bow’ (*iitj-). Lit., ‘that which is good for one.’ bag6z6 ‘it 
is good for one’ (imp. neut. intr.). 

19. bé-7i5Aané ‘cup’ (?idé:). Lit., ‘that with which I drink.’ bé-?i8\4 
‘I drink by means of it’ (imp. act. tr.).¥ 

20. bé-?i-zi-té ‘robe’ (didé). Lit., ‘that by means of which one becomes 
warm.’ bé-?i-zi't ‘one becomes warm by means of it’ (act. imp. intr.). 

21. bé-7i?dSAdhE ‘yucca’ (?1Kddé). Lit., ‘that by means of which I am 
shovelling a mud-like mass away’; possibly a reference to the fact that yuc- 
ca was used in the manufacture of spoons. bé-?i?d°SAdh ‘I am shovelling a 
mud-like mass uway by means of it’ (prog. act. tr.). 

22. be ?68xa'lé ‘eye’ (7i"da’). Lit., ‘that by means of which would that 
I see.’ bé'?68xa't ‘would that I see by means of it’ (opt. act. tr.). [In all 
probability, the use of the optative mode is a means by which a prayer for 
the sight of horses and other booty may briefly be expressed.] 

23. bé-?idiS"di-hi ‘axe’ (bé-?icé-}). Lit., ‘that by means of which I cus- 
tomarily chop.’ bé-?idi8"di- ‘I customarily chop by means of it’ (usit. act. 
tr.). Note that the modern relative -f is used instead of the usual archaic 
-é. Since, however, the stem has retained its final consonant, it is likely that 
-{is the result of analogy with present-day relative forms. 

24. bé?ifitd-sé ‘knife’ (bé-5). Lit., ‘that by means of which you cut.’ 
bé-?into-s ‘you cut by means of it’ (imp. act. tr.). 

25. bé-na-?6Zi8é ‘moccasins’ (ké or kéban). Lit., ‘those by means of 
which one would dance about.’ bé:na-?6Zi8 ‘he wishes to dance about by 
means of them’ (opt. act. intr.). [Here the optative mode is used to ex- 
press the hope for good fortune on the raid which would lead to dancing 
and festivity on the return of the party. Cf. No. 22.]. 

26. bé-na:?65xé:%é ‘basket’ (*icjs). Lit., ‘that by means of which would 
that I carry a burden about.’ bé-na-?68xé: ‘would that I carry a burden by 
means of it’ (opt. act. tr.). [Cf. Nos. 22 and 25.]. 

27. bé-na-d6Xkd:%é ‘rope’ (A6-1). Lit., ‘that by means of which would 
that it be tied.’ bé-na-d6A6 ‘would that it be tied by means of it’ (pass. 
opt.). [An obvious reference to the hope that horses will be secured as 
booty.]. 

28. bé-ndydlé ‘tomorrow dawn’ (hisk4gd). Lit., ‘that which customarily 
blows against it’; the reference is not clear. The form should probably read 


% The object of this verb is the so-called indefinite third person which is difficult to trans- 
late into English. Perhaps the verb would be better translated by “I drink things by means of 
it.” See also Nos. 22, 23, 24, 26, 29, and 33. 
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béndydlé since bé-nayélé means literally ‘that by means of which it cus- 
tomarily blows.’ béndyét ‘it [e.g., the wind] customarily blows against it’ 
(iter. act. intr.). 

29. bé'na?6St6hé ‘pipe’ (ndddscé?). Lit., ‘that with which I should like 
to smoke.’ bé-na?68t6 ‘I should like to smoke by means of it’ (opt. act. tr.). 
[Another expression of hope for the relaxation and celebration that at- 
tends the conclusion of a successful raiding party. Cf. No. 25.] 

30. bé-hi-Scdlé ‘arm’ (?igan). No literal translation. No certain analysis 
can be made. Cf., however, béhi-5cé ‘I hold (or grasp) it by means of it’ 
(imp. act. tr.). 

31. bé-zinda:?i ‘heart’ (7izéf). Lit., ‘that by means of which one lives.’ 
bé-zi"da ‘one lives by means of it’ (imp. neut. intr.). 

32. SéIté-7é ‘my beads’ (Siyd?). Lit., ‘that which becomes me.’ Sé'Ité ‘it 
becomes me’ (imp. neut. intr.). 

33. bé bika-?iZazdhé ‘paints’ (no equivalent in the common language).** 
Lit., ‘those by means of which one marks its surface.’ bé-- ‘by means of 
them’; bika-? (also heard bik4) ‘its surface’; ?iZ4zdh ‘one is marking things’ 
(prog. act. tr.). 

34. kédilydSé ‘prairie dog’ (Ad6-?yé). Lit., ‘he who customarily barks at 
one.’ kédityds ‘he customarily barks at one’ (usit. act. intr.). 

35. ‘deer, antelope’ ‘deer’; Zila-hé ‘antelope’). Lit., 
‘you who have put your heads together.’ ?ilén4i"di- ‘you have put your 
heads together’ (2nd person dual perf. act. intr.). 

36. ?itkinaza-hé ‘grass’ (kdh). No literal translation. Analysis uncer- 
tain; ?il-, reciprocal prefix; ki- ‘on’; -Za"h’, probably related to siza- ‘a mass 
lies’ (si- perf. neut. intr.); n4- ?. 

37. bié§gd-skazé ‘snow’ (zas). Lit., ‘that from which it is cold.’ bid 
‘from it’; gd"skaz ‘weather is cold’ (si- perf. neut. intr.). 

38. gol7i7acd?é ‘grave’ (ndh). Lit., ‘that streak of yellow which has 
gone down with him.’ gdl- ‘accompanying him’; 7i?4cd ‘a streak of yellow 
has gone down, away’ (perf. act. intr.). [At the time of burial yellow flow- 
ers were sometimes dropped on the graves of the very old. Therefore this 
term expresses the wish that the members of the party may live to old 
age; i.e., that no fatality should befall them on the expedition.] 

39. bitkégéziné ‘shaman’ (géi"di-f). Lit., ‘he who knows about it.’ 
bitkégézj ‘he knows about it, knowledge of it accompanies him’ (imp. neut. 
intr.). 

40. Sitbégéziné ‘numerals, to count (?)’ (71Z61ta? ‘he counts’) Lit., ‘that 


* Each kind or variety of paint has a specific name in the common language. 
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of which I know.’ Sitbégézj ‘I know about it, knowledge of it accompanies 
me’ (imp. neut. intr.; cf. No. 39). 

41. bikdgéz6né ‘leaf’ (7it§-). Lit., ‘that which is pretty underneath.’ 
bikd ‘under it’; g626 ‘it is pretty’ (imp. neut. intr.). 

42. dd-tiné ‘ghost’ (ff). Lit., ‘that which is not visible.’ dd-tj ‘it is not 
visible,’ negative form of hdt{ ‘it is visible’ (prog. neut. impers.). 

43. do bika:*gatiné ‘fog’ (74). Lit., ‘that on the surface of which nothing 
is visible.’ dd:-, negative prefix: bika-? ‘its surface’; gat{ ‘it is visible’ (prog. 
neut. impers.; cf. No. 42). 

44. do-bikéhna:?idé:?é ‘witch’ (?éft{). Lit., ‘he by reason of whom one 
is not permitted to live.’ bikéh ‘by reason of him’; na°?id4 ‘one is permitted 
to live’ (pass. imp.). [Most deaths among the Chiricahua Apache were at- 
tributed, directly or indirectly, to the machinations of witches or individ- 
uals who controlled malevolent supernatural power.] 

45. dagoslinéna ‘running out of provisions’ (dafi ?ésdj- ‘the food has 
been used up’). Lit., ‘that which has just now become.’ d4-.. . -na ‘just 
now’; go'slj ‘it has become’ (perf. act. intr.). [This probably refers to the 
fact that the party traveled “light” so far as provisions were concerned and 
the warriors were therefore exposed to want and hardship until their re- 
turn. See also No. 46.]} 

46. ka-ba?idil'da-hé ‘deer’ (bj'). Lit., ‘that of which one eats hurriedly.’ 
ka’- ‘now, right now’; ba- ‘of it’; ?idil™da- ‘he eats hurriedly, he snatches a 
bite to eat’ (imp. act. tr.). 

47. dd-x4d6’S?iné ‘a mountain seen when going through new territory’ 
(zit). Lit., ‘that which I have never seen before.’ dd-, negative prefix; 
xa'd ‘at some time’; hd5% ‘I see it’ (prog. neut. tr.). [See No. 64.] 

48. bé-xghé?igdné ‘spear’ (?fl4-hdé). Lit., ‘that by means of which one 
is quickly killed.’ bé-- ‘by means of it’; x{hé ‘quickly’; ?ig4 ‘one is killed’ 
(pass. imp.). 

49. ?flcégatiné ‘night’ (Aé-?). Lit., ‘that which is first visible.’ ilcé 
‘first’; gatj ‘it is visible’ (prog. neut. impers.). 

50. ?itcégdindi-hé ‘mescal, sweet food in general’ (nada ‘mescal’). Lit. 
‘that which tastes first.’ gdi"di- ‘it tastes, it has a taste’ (imp. neut. intr.). 

51. bé:?ficé?idi"dilé ‘arrows’ (Kka:). Lit., ‘those with which one throws 
first.’ bé-- ‘by means of them’; ?flcé ‘first’; ?idi"dil ‘one throws several ob- 
jects’ (imp. act. tr.). 

52. bé-?ilcéhSxa-lé ‘hat’ (éah). Lit., ‘that with which I look first’; a 


*% This is not an exact equivalent of the war-path term since it means simply mountain” 
without reference to the time at which it is seen. 
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reference to the fact that one’s hat appears first when peering over a hill. 
nsxa‘t ‘I look’ (imp. act. intr.) 

53. té ‘work’ (na-?izi:). Lit., ‘that of which I am becoming 
weary.’ nyé ‘there is weariness’ (imp. neut. intr.).; -gd, subordinating en- 
clitic; go"Slé-t ‘I am becoming’ (prog. act. intr.). 

54. g6Z6'gd's?ani ‘tree’ (dicj). Lit., ‘that good round object which lies’; 
a reference to the spot of shade afforded by a tree. g626° > g6Z6 ‘it is good’ 
(imp. neut. intr.).+ -gd, subordinating enclitic. gd°s?4 ‘a thing or place lies’ 
(si- perf. neut. intr.). 

55. g6z6'gatiné ‘day’ (Zf). Lit., ‘that which is well seen, that which is 
easily visible.’ g62Z6° ‘it being well, good’ (see No. 54); gat{ ‘it is visible’ 
(prog. neut. impers.). 

56. g6z6°71Zé-hé ‘buckskin’ (?iban). Lit., ‘that which one scrapes well.’ 
1Zé ‘one scrapes it’ (imp. act. tr.). 

57. bé-g6z6-galé-lé ‘drum’ (?isa-). Lit., ‘that by means of which there 
are good times’; a reference to the use of the drum at social dances. bé’- ‘by 
means of it; g6z6- ‘it being good’ (see No. 54); galé-} ‘it is becoming’ (prog. 
act. intr.). 

58. basya?alé ‘snake’ (gé6). Lit., ‘he who is moving a hoop along.’ 
ba's ‘hoop’; ya?a‘t ‘he is moving a round object’ (prog. act. tr.). 

59. dicjyéditisé ‘lizard’ (ma?i86f). Lit., ‘he who customarily falls against 
a tree.’ dicj ‘tree’; yé- ‘against it’; diAis ‘he usually falls’ (usit. act. intr.) 

60. tatka-dé or ?ité-tkadé ‘eagle, bird’ (?fcd ‘eagle,’ ?iZ45é ‘bird’). Lit., 
‘he who spreads his wings’ (?). t4-- and ?ité-- are probably compounded 
forms of -ta ‘wings, feathers’ but the themes -!-ka-d- and -}-kad- cannot 
be explained. Cf., however, the theme -1-ka: ‘to cause several flat objects to 
move through the air’ (act. tr.). 

61. 7i™dagalé-té ‘pollen’ (tadidif). Lit., ‘that which is becoming life.’ 
71"da ‘life’; galé-t ‘it is becoming’ (prog. act. intr.). [Pollen is a sacred sub- 
stance to the Chiricahua Apache and is considered to refer to growth and 
vitality.] 

62. ni-gdszanyé-"dilé ‘hail’ (16). Lit., ‘that which throws several ob- 
jects at the earth.’ ni-gdszaf ‘earth’; yé-"dil-, cf. y6-"dil ‘he has thrown sev- 
eral objects at it’ (perf. act. tr.). 

63. hikayddilydsé ‘coyote’ (ma?yé). Lit., ‘he who customarily howls at 
the dawn.’ hiké ‘dawn’; -y4 ‘at, to’; dilyd5 ‘he customarily howls’ (usit. act. 
intr.). 

64. SikéyaSik4dé's?iné ‘a mountain seen for the first time on the way 
to enemy country which is seen again on the return journey (zit).* Lit., 
‘that of my country which looks for me.’ Sikéya: ‘my country, my native 
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land’; SikA4dé-s?{ ‘it looks for me’ (perf. act. tr.). [This term and No. 47 
together constitute a statement of assurance that home will be safely 
reached. ] 

65. ‘poker’ Lit., ‘that with which one 
would like to stir the fire.’ kd: ‘fire’; bé-- ‘by means of it’; na-?623°5 ‘one 
wishes to poke it about’ (opt. act. tr.). 

66. ‘water-sipper’ Lit., ‘that [with] 
which I begin to swim the specular iron ore.’ ké-s¢i:-, a compounded form 
of ké-séi ‘a specular iron ore’ is here apparantly used to refer to a river or 
stream (see No. 7). ?idi8kd- ‘I begin to swim’ is probably a ceremonial refer- 
ence to drinking (cf. No. 9). 

67. y4?ik4-?na°?6Z0°lé ‘clouds’ (kds). Lit., ‘those which one wishes 
would move about on the surface of the sky.’ y4 ‘sky’; ik4-? ‘its surface’; 
na‘?6Z0°t ‘would that they move about’ (opt. act. intr.). 

68. cénaisd'dé ‘mule’ (cané-zé). Lit., ‘he who drags his tail.’ ‘tail’; 
naiso° ‘he drags it about’ (imp. act. tr.). 

69. ci:zdéléica:?f ‘buffalo’ (na-?cfli dftxili). Lit., ‘mane which is big.’ 
ci'z6lé ‘mane’ (ci’- ‘head’+-zélé, ?); ica: ‘it is big’ (imp. neut. intr.). 

70. idd-ba-ké-A"di-hé ‘saddle’ (liyé-t). Lit., ‘that because of which the 
horse is not hurt.’ ‘horse’; negative’; ba’ké-- ‘because of’ (?); ‘he 
is hurt’ (imp. neut. intr.). 

71. Ké?nd-ya'hé ‘owl’ (ni-82a°). Lit., ‘he who wanders about at night.’ 
hé-? ‘night’; na-ya ‘he wanders about’ (imp. act. intr.). 

72. Kégdhidané ‘melon’ (yé?gditéf). Lit., ‘that which is eaten at night.’ 
Kégd ‘at night’; hid§ ‘it is eaten’ (pass. imp.). [Possibly a reference to the 
fact that melons were not raised by the Chiricahua Apache but were stolen 
from the fields of settlers.] 

73. ‘woman’ (?isz4f). Lit., ‘white painted woman.’ ?isz4fi 
‘woman’; nddé’s ‘she is painted white again.” [This term exists in the com- 
mon language as well where it refers to the most important female deity 
of the Chiricahua Apache who is also the mother of Child of the Water, the 
culture hero. During their puberty rites, the Chiricahua girls impersonate 
White-painted Woman and are referred to by this term.] 

74. t6b47i'Stiné, term of address to the novice on the war-path (no 
equivalent in the common language). Lit., ‘he who is born by reason of the 
water.’ For an analysis of the term see H. Hoijer, Chiricahua and Mescalero 
Apache Texts (Chicago, 1938), p. 83. [In the common language, this term 
refers to Child of the Water, the culture hero. According to Chiricahua 


% See H. Hoijer, op. cit., p. 82. 
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legend, White-painted Woman was impregnated by the water and bore 
Child of the Water to destroy the monsters and make the world habitable 
for men.] 

75. Siza-yé?yalto7é ‘I hear’ (?idi-S¢a?). Lit., ‘that which is falling in my 
ear.’ 5iZ4* ‘my ear’; -yé? ‘in’; ?iyaltd ‘it is falling in’ (prog. act. intr.). 

76. &§-Sni-Zé ‘horse’ (ij). Lit., ‘nose to the ground’ (?). ¢-5- is a variant 
form of &- ‘nose’ but -ni:Zé cannot be analyzed. 

77. %icéiyagé ‘bear’ (S45). No literal translation and no analysis. 

78. dikd-hé ‘novice on the war-path.’ This term is found in the common 
language as well. It cannot be analyzed. 
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A METHOD FOR LEARNING TO TALK 
PRIMITIVE LANGUAGES By JULES HENRY 


HIS paper is based on my experiences with Kaingang and Pilaga, two 

South American Indian languages. The government agent among the 
Kaingang spoke the language, but a great deal of his information regarding 
the phonetics and morphology was misleading. I therefore had to proceed as 
if nothing were known about the language. There were five Kaingang who 
could talk Portuguese, but only one of them could be used as a linguistic 
informant. 

The missionaries among the Pilaga had a good grasp of the basic prin- 
ciples of the language and had a few notes which they lent me. The mis- 
sionary understanding of the phonetics, however, was faulty, and much of 
the morphology of the language was unknown to them. Among the Pilaga 
there were two interpreters who knew enough Spanish to act as intermedi- 
aries between the whites and the Pilaga when the Pilaga worked in the 
sugar cane plantations. They were, however, useless as interpreters for 
ethnological field work. We began our linguistic work among the Pilaga with 
an old Indian who gave us words in response to the promptings of the mis- 
sionaries, who were kind enough to be present during this preliminary stage. 
After a few days of this we worked for a week at a time with two young Pi- 
laga who knew enough Spanish to give verb pardigms and some simple sen- 
tences, but who could not translate texts. 

The language was really learned through Emak, a Toba Indian. Toba is 
closely related to Pilaga. The lexical and phonetic differences between the 
two languages are trifling. Emak was, for South America, a fine linguistic 
informant. He lived 25 miles away and returned to his home after 40 days 
of linguistic work with us. Many of the Pilaga males know a few words of 
Spanish but it was impossible to communicate with them in that medium. 


In a recent paper Dr. Mead' did much to dispel the belief that an eth- 
nologist cannot learn to talk a primitive language in a single field trip. 
Nevertheless even among those who are willing to believe that an ethnolo- 
gist actually can learn enough of a primitive language in a year to be able 
to obtain valuable ethnological data, one still frequently hears remarks 
that suggest that this can be done only by gifted individuals. Those who 
have been in the field must know, however, that native languages are 
learned by traders, missionaries, and government officials who often have 
no special linguistic gifts, and who often never even had the benefit of a 


1 Native Languages as Field-Work Tools (American Anthropologist, Vol. 41. No. 2. 1939). 
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“thigher education.” Naturally they take a long time, but if a simple mis- 
sionary, who may lack all linguistic “gifts” and all advanced academic train- 
ing, can by a combination of common sense, hard work and zeal learn to talk 
and to understand a difficult native language, learning to talk a native lan- 
guage should be no insurmountable obstacle to a highly trained ethnolo- 
gist. In order to learn to talk a native language in a field trip it is not neces- 
sary to have “‘the gift of tongues.”’ It is necessary to be properly prepared, 
to control linguistic techniques, to have the proper informants, and to 
work hard. 

In almost all field-work outside of North America shortness of time is 
a fundamental conditioning factor. Hence the language must be learned by 
means of efficient tools. These are the time-honored techniques of phonetic, 
lexical and structural analysis. 


1) Preparation. In this discussion a basis of thorough graduate linguistic 
training is assumed. The investigator should know something about the 
languages of the region in which he is going to do field-work. 

2) Informants. Generally missionaries or government officials will be 
kind enough to direct the ethnologist to a good informant. However, while 
such an informant may speak the contact language® well he may have been 
spoiled for thorough linguistic work because he has been used so much as a 
linguistic informant. Such informants frequently become extremely lax 
phonetically and may leave out difficult grammatical forms because they 
have found that whites do not understand them; or because they find them 
very difficult to translate. Natives quickly find that by simplifying their 
own language they make their work easier. They easily fall into stereotyped 
syntactical forms that over-simplify the language and act as an obstacle to 
understanding. Hence the preliminary work with a sophisticated informant 
should be followed by work with a naive one—one who does not speak the 
contact language. 

3) Phonetics. When the ethnologist has never heard the language before, 
he should begin his study by trying to get isolated words. Naturally, in a 
polysynthetic language he may get sentences when he asks for words. In the 
beginning, however, the important thing is to discover the phonetic sys- 
tem. When the investigator starts to get paradigms, he will discover the 
true nature of the expressions the native has given him. 

In the process of investigating phonetic structure it is well not to ask 
for kinship terms, expressions touching on the supernatural, or insults. 


2 See Mead, op. cit. p. 189 for the meaning of this term. The contact language is the indo- 
European language in use in the area. 
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Natives may be reluctant to discuss the supernatural] or to mention insults. 
On the other hand, a too early approach to kinship may result in the inves- 
tigator’s confusing himself about the system. It is also well to avoid asking 
for general concepts like tree, star or animal, for the native may respond 
with “pine” for tree; with “Arcturus” for star, and with “lizard” for ani- 
mal. Good beginning words are words for native artifacts, and for body 
parts. 

Even though the ethnologist’s study of the native language need not be 
as thorough as the linguist’s, the ethnologist cannot afford to ignore 
length, pitch and accent, for they may mean the difference between under- 
standing and not understanding the language. Nor can he afford to ignore 
laws of phonetic harmony. Such laws are basic to the understanding of 
languages like Chukchee and Achumawi. Phonetic length is basic to Zuni; 
and Navajo is incomprehensible without proper understanding of its pitch 
phenomena. 

4) Grammar. A complete grasp of grammatical structure is essential to 
understanding and speaking, and I know of no way of learning grammatical 
structure other than by the ordinary procedures that should be part of any 
ethnologist’s equipment. These procedures involve a combination of sen- 
tence and textual analysis. 

In obtaining sentences it is important to have the native retranslate his 
own sentence into the contact language, for often the native sentence the 
investigator receives as a translation of his own sentence in the contact lan- 
guage is different from what he expected. The worst example I know of 
such an error was in the case of a native sentence purporting to mean “Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord in vain,” but which when retranslated 
into the contact language turned out to mean “Thou shalt not pay atten- 
tion to the words of the Lord.” 

After the ethnologist has obtained a fair grasp of the phonetics of the 
language, he should take some texts. It depends entirely on circumstances, 
however, whether it will be easier for him to get mythological texts or de- 
scriptions of everyday life. Some natives find it much easier to tell stories 
than to describe their daily life, since the latter seems so obvious to them. 

In textual analysis I have found the following procedures useful: (1) 
I first obtain a free translation of the whole text; (2) I obtain a sentence by 
sentence translation; (3) I obtain a word by word translation. In polysyn- 
thetic languages the most easily separable unit will appear through prac- 
tical experience with the language. Glottal stops, pauses, special terminal or 
initial affixes will give the investigator clues as to where one unit begins and 
another ends. 
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The ethnologist will free himself of a great deal of worry and save him- 
self much time if he realizes that even experienced linguists find many 
things they do not understand until they work them out in the quiet of 
their libraries at home. In any language there are elements whose function 
is so general or so obscure that they do not yield readily to analysis. In such 
cases, therefore, it is useful to proceed as follows: (1) Note carefully the way 
the natives use the elements in question; (2) Imitate the native usage. In 
these cases the investigator will find that he develops a feeling for the 
doubtful element and comes to use it correctly. 

For example, the sentence “He killed the tapir”’ has two possible trans- 
lations in Kaingang: 


(1) ti ha’ to vyo'lo t¢  ta’ya ma 
he instrumental  tapir kill 

(2) ti ha’ mv vyo'lo tg tai mu 
he tapir kill 


In sentence (1) there are three unknown elements (indicated by italics) 
and in sentence (2) there are four such elements. Since, however, both sen- 
tences mean exactly the same thing the investigator learns that if he puts 
to after ka he must put ma after the verb; and that if he puts mv after ha 
he must put mu after the verb. He also notices that the verb form that pre- 
cedes ma is different from that which precedes mu. Most verbs vary in this 
way. Hence the learning of the variations becomes simply a matter of mem- 
ory. The investigator may not learn the exact meaning of ha until he works 
out the grammar after his field trip, but he soon finds out that it is used for 
emphasis. The element ¢¢ may remain in doubt even after a year’s work on 
the grammar, but the investigator learns in a few weeks that it must al- 
ways occur after nouns. Thus although a great deal may remain unsolved 
the language may still be used with success by simply following native us- 
age. 

Although texts provide by far the richest source of vocabulary, they 
may fail to provide many idiomatic expressions, and may be very formal- 
ized. They may always be cast in a verbal mode that conveys the idea of 
“it has been said,” as in Takelma; or texts of everyday life may be couched 
in the habitual mode, as in Kaingang. I have found taking walks or going 
hunting with my informants useful for obtaining idiomatic expressions, 
for in the course of our rambling I would have the informants translate our 
casual remarks in the contact language into the native language. Pic- 
tures are also useful in eliciting idiomatic expressions, but this also has 
drawbacks. Whenever the Pilaga describe what is happening in a picture 
they say, “‘It happened long ago.”’ 
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5) Dictionaries. Although for our own purposes it may be helpful to 
make a dictionary of words, the basic unit of thought is always larger. Any 
unit we select as a basis for self-instruction is generally, therefore, a unit 
arbitrarily lifted out of context. To overcome the handicap of the diction- 
ary system, therefore, words should always be copied down in the sentence 
in which they occur, and with the page and number of the notebook. The 
following is a list of the procedures I have found useful in making an Eng- 
lish-Native dictionary: (1) File all words in context on slips of paper. (2) 
Never skip any words—one never knows when one may need them. (3) 
Underline the key word (i.e. the word that is being filed) in red—it saves 
time in picking the word out of the context. 

The following procedures are useful in making a Native-English dic- 
tionary: (1) File by position of articulation in the mouth. Thus in filing con- 
sonantically the dictionary runs: bilabial, alveolar, palatal, and so on back 
to glottal. (2) In filing vocalically the dictionary runs close to open front; 
close to open central; close to open back. (3) Underline the key word in 
red. In polysynthetic languages underline the stem in red. This saves time 
and eye-fatigue. 

6) Learning to talk. In some parts of the world, particularly in sub- 
Andean South America, the natives speak only their own language, so that 
although the investigator may succeed in finding a native or two to use as 
linguistic informants, he must look forward to complete substitution of the 
contact language by the native language. In any case it is well for the in- 
vestigator to try to learn as much of the language as he can. 

An attempt to impose Indo-European categories on native languages 
results in linguistic paralysis. The ethnologist should, therefore, try to 
“think” in the native language. What this means concretely is that a large 
number of specific expressions and syntactical forms have become so well 
known to him that he can fit them immediately into any situation. The 
key to the problem is always to learn by sentences. 

I have found the following procedure useful in ear-training: after about 
the fourth week of intensive work as outlined above I have the informant 
tell me a story in the contact language, and then have him repeat it im- 
mediately in his own language. I listen to him while he does this but do not 
record. In this way one gets a certain amount of practice in listening to 
known material delivered at conversational speed. When the informant has 
finished his text, I have him repeat it while I record it. 

7) The beginning of ethnological field work. A period of not less than two 
months of intensive linguistic work is suggested. This should be adequate 
to provide the investigator with a grounding in the grammar and phonetic 
structure. Where good grammars and dictionaries already exist it may be 
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possible to shorten this period, but two months should be enough for even 
difficult languages.’ In special cases of great linguistic complexity the in- 
vestigator must adjust his work accordingly. At any rate the learning proc- 
ess does not stop after two months. One learns during the entire course of 
the field trip. At the end of two months the investigator may expect to miss 
half of what is said to him and almost all of what he hears in conversation 
among the natives.‘ 

The following devices are of additional help: (1) Make a point of spend- 
ing time with natives who do not speak the contact language. (2) Make a 
vocabulary of interrogative and imperative forms for directions to hired 
help. (3) Take as an informant a native who does not know a word of the 
contact language and work with him on a simple ethnological problem, like 
genealogies. For the work on genealogies a series of simple questions is nec- 
essary and these yield equally simple answers. But during this work the 
native very frequently makes remarks that are explanatory of the work. In 
this way he uses expressions that are new to the investigator. Since, how- 
ever, the problem is limited and well-defined, the native’s definitions of the 
new terms are easily understood. The native can also frequently be de- 
pended on to grasp the investigator’s difficulties and offer a simple explana- 
tion of the meaning of the unknown term. The following is the type of ques- 
tion that is easily formulated for use in genealogical work: What is so-and- 
so’s father’s name? What was his wife’s name? Did they have children? 
What did they die of? Did so-and-so have another wife? What was her 
name? Did she have another husband? When he died who buried him? 
When he died who inherited his knife? his blanket? his garden land? 

With the genealogy as a starting point the investigator can gradually 
widen the circle of his linguistic venturings. The more he controls the con- 
text in which he is working the more swiftly he will arrive at the meaning of 
the unknown expressions. 

8) Learning to talk the native language where no native talks any language 
but his own. After the first two months of work on Pilaga we lost the only 
native whose Spanish was useful. We were therefore faced with the prob- 
lem of translating large numbers of expressions for which we could not get 
Spanish equivalents because we had no linguistic informant. The problem 


3 Provided, of course, that at least one informant with a good knowledge of the contact 
language is available. When one is not the difficulties are enormously increased. Dr Wagley 
writes me from Brazil of his difficulties with natives whose knowledge of Portuguese is very 
rudimentary. 

‘ In cases of great linguistic simplicity, as in Polynesia, for example, the investigator will 
probably understand more. 


| 
| 
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was solved in the following ways: (1) By induction. We trained two inform- 
ants who spoke no Spanish to give us a variety of Pilaga sentences con- 
taining the unknown expression in different contexts. In this way we were 
able to infer the meaning of the unknown expression. Thus, in the following 
sentences the dash represents the unknown expression: 


I came—you were not there. 
He was sick—he has recovered. 
He is tall—she is short. 


It is obvious that the dash can stand only for “but” or a similar disjunc- 
tive. (2) By using the unknown word in various sentences and asking any 
native whether the sentence as a whole was true. Thus we might say, “Is 
it correct to say, ‘Sparrows are big but eagles are small’?” The native would 
answer, ‘‘No, eagles are big and sparrows are small.’’ Obviously this method 
can be used only where the investigator already has some idea of what the 
word might mean. (3) By asking the meaning of the word. Now, in primi- 
tive cultures it is rare that the problem of meaning arises, for all adults 
know what the words of their language mean. To a naive people the whole 
problem of meaning is a new one.’ As a matter of fact neither the Kaingang 
nor the Pilaga have a word that means “‘to mean.” Hence all kinds of make- 
shift devices had to be invented in order to express our idea of meaning. In 
Pilaga we would say, “I do not know your new word. What is your new 
word? I have never heard your new word. Teach me your new word. What 
is another word like it?” In Kaingang the language would only permit me 
to ask vaguely, ““What is your speech?” The whole procedure is rendered 
still more difficult when we realize that some languages, like Kaingang, for 
example, have no word for “word”’! 

9) Vocabulary increase. If at some time at about the middle of the trip 
the mythological cycle is worked out with an interpreter, it usually results 
in an enormous increase in linguistic facility. 

10) Conditions of rapid speech. Generally some conditions arise in which 
the native speech flow is so rapid or so obscured by mumbling or weeping 
that it is impossible for the investigator to understand or record it. This can 
be overcome, at least in part, by taking any native available and having 
him simply repeat slowly what is being said. 


INSTITUTO POLITECNICO NACIONAL MEXICO, D. F. 


5 The problem is somewhat different, of course, where there is a great deal of esoteric lore. 
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SOME ANTHROPOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
TROPICAL FOREST AREA OF SOUTH AMERICA By JOHN GILLIN 


ROBABLY the largest portion of the inhabited globe yet awaiting an- 

thropological understanding lies in the jungle-covered portions of 
South America. It is estimated that from 40 to 50 percent of the con- 
tinental area of South America is forested, and by far the largest portion 
of this forest cover is of the tropical lowland, or jungle, type.’ Southern 
Chile comprises the only region of extensive forest outside the tropical 
zones, and the Chilean forest is comparatively insignificant in terms of 
square miles. In this paper we shall center attention only on that portion of 
the jungle areas comprised within the drainage of the Orinoco and of the 
Amazon, plus the forest regions of the Guianas. This limitation of course 
leaves out of consideration the Parana-Paraguay drainage, which is partly 
jungle-covered and which comprises some 1,200,000 square miles,’ as well 
as the tropical forest areas on the Pacific slopes of Ecuador and Colombia 
and the Caribbean forests of Colombia. However, the Amazon-Orinoco- 
Guiana area, if considered as a unit for purposes of this survey, is far 
larger than any other in the New World, comprising some 3,240,000 square 
miles.’ Considerable portions of this vast territory are only lightly forested 
and some of it is plateau country (e.g., southern Guianas, parts of Matto 
Grosso), but the major part of the area is typical tropical, forested low- 
land. 

Having thus determined the extent of our purview, it is now proposed 
to suggest very briefly certain anthropological tasks which seem, in the 
light of our present knowledge, to await accomplishment in this area. These 
apparent “‘problems”’ may be grouped under two major headings: (1) prob- 
lems of traditional or “pure” anthropology, and (2) problems of applied 
anthropology or of present-day life in the tropical forest region. 

It should be stated most emphatically that the writer does not regard 
the present paper as definitive, and that he hopes that, whatever short- 
comings it may have, it may serve the purpose of stimulating other stu- 
dents of the area to organize our present knowledge and future investiga- 
tions more successfully. 


1 Raphael Zon and W. N. Sparhawk’s figures place about 44 percent of the continent un- 
der forest; see their, Forest Resources of the World (New York, 1923), Vol. 1, p. 3. 

2 Royal Institute of International Affairs, The Republics of South America (London, 1937), 
p. 4. 

3 Ibid., p. 4: Amazon drainage, 2,700,000 square miles; Orinoco drainage, 365,000 square 
miles; figures for British, Netherlands, and French Guiana, totaling about 175,000 square 
miles, from World Almanac (New York, 1939), pp. 207, 233, 252. 
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A. PROBLEMS OF PURE ANTHROPOLOGY 


1. Organization of Materials. Turning first to the problems of pure or 
traditional anthropology, it seems that the first task to be accomplished 
is a general setting of the house in order, in other words, the production of 
an adequate and convenient summary of our extant knowledge concerning 
the area in question. The present reporter has been collecting and reading 
publications on this area in a rather desultory fashion for the last few years 
and has at hand a card index of about 700 titles, most of them in languages 
other than English and in publications often difficult to obtain in the typical 
university library.‘ I also have a card index of more than 1400 tribes or 
tribal names of the area. Neither of these indices is by any m= ns complete, 
but they are mentioned merely in order to indicate the extent and varied 
nature of material extant. At the present time despite this wealth of ma- 
terial the major portion of it is difficult to come by and is direly in need of 
summarization, not only for the general student, but also for research 
workers. Summarizations have been attempted but are very rare and con- 
siderably out of date. We need something which successfully summarizes 
our present knowledge with the same attempt at comprehensiveness and de- 
tail which characterized Martius’ work of over 70 years ago. Among the 
publications of the present century that of Krickeberg in Buschan’s //- 
lustrierte Vilkerkunde’ is, so far as I know, the only attempt at summarizing 


‘ No complete or adequate bibliography for this area has ever been published, so far as I 
know. A worthy attempt has been made by Wigberto Jiminez Moreno in the Boletin Biblio- 
grafico de Antropologia Americana (Mexico City, vol. 2, 1938), pp. 376-421, although in this 
list are included many items of purely journalistic interest while certain more important works 
are omitted. The most complete list of current materials is published in each number of the 
Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris and an annual list of current items, together 
with short abstracts, has appeared since 1936 in the annual Handbook of Latin American Stud- 
ies (Louis Hanke, ed., Cambridge, Mass.). For the older literature on the Guianas, see W. E. 
Roth, Animism and Folklore of the Guiana Indians (30th Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington, 1915), pp. 113-116; An Introductory Study of the Arts, Crafts and Cus- 
toms of the Guiana Indians (38th Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 
1924), pp. 630-638. For Brazilian material, see Annaes do X X Congresso Internacional de Amer- 
icanistas (Rio de Janeiro, 1932), Vol. 3, pp. 331-400. The bibliographical references made in the 
present paper are to be considered only as suggestive and as an aid to readers unfamiliar with 
the area in dealing with the problems we raise. A thorough combing of the literature is now be- 
ing carried forward by a group of scholars associated with the projected Handbook of South 
America under the auspices of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

5 Carl Friedrich Philipp von Martius, Zur Ethnographie Amerika’s zumal Brasiliens, 2 
Vols. (Leipzig, 1867). 

®W. Krickeberg, Die Vilker des tropischen Waldgebietes, (Iilustrierte Vilkerkunde, G 
Buschan, ed., Stuttgart, 1922), pp. 239-276. 
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the situation in the tropical forest area with sufficient attention to detail 
to make it useful, and this publication dates from 1922. In his Lowland 
Indians of Amazonia, K. C. Grubb’ provides the only modern attempt to 
list the tribes of the region according to geographical location and linguistic 
stock, but this work, excellent as it is, is totally devoid of documentation 
and needs modernization and extension. The third edition of Markham’s 
List of Tribes of the Valley of the Amazon® provides a long list of tribal names 
culled from the older literature, but makes practically no attempt to col- 
late the different spellings of single tribal names nor to indicate the lin- 
guistic affiliations of the tribes. Ehrenreich’s paper of 1905° is the only 
other summary of this region published in the present century which is 
worth considering as a basis for specialized work, and it is somewhat super- 
ficial and in need of revision. At the present time, therefore, even the spe- 
cialist is necessarily somewhat exposed to confusion regarding even the lo- 
cation and nomenclature of tribes, to say nothing of the classification of 
their cultures and languages. 

It is worth remarking in this connection that the major part of the work 
on the area has been done by non-English-writing investigators and it is 
curious that the largest culture area in the Western Hemisphere should 
have received so little attention from North American anthropologists. 

The difficulties of setting the tropical forest area house in order are com- 
plicated by the fact that the majority of the tribes are semi-nomadic hor- 
ticulturists which have been, at least in part, known to Europeans for al- 
most 400 years. Such horticulturists frequently change their location in 
search of new cultivation areas, and contact with whites has resulted in 
flight or extinction of many tribal groups. The fact that many groups have 
been known at different times by different names, plus the confusion of 
orthographic systems used by various writers, add to our difficulties. A 
thoroughgoing combing of the literature, early and recent, with the pur- 
pose of producing a sort of concordance is recommended. Fortunately the 
project for the South American Handbook, under the auspices of the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, includes plans for such a concordance. 


7 London, 1927. 

8 C. Markham (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 40, 1910), pp. 73- 
140. 

® Paul Ehrenreich, Die Ethnographie Siidamerikas im Beginn des XX Jahrhunderts (Ar- 
chiv fiir Anthropologie, n.f., Vol. 3, 1905), pp. 39-76, particularly pp. 39-58. See also the same 
author’s Die Einteilung und Verbreitung des Vilkerstimme Brasiliens nach dem gegenwartigen 
Stande unsrer Kenninisse (Petermann’s Mitteilungen, Vol. 37, 1891), pp. 81-89; 114-124; and 
Beitrége zur Vilkerkunde Brasiliens (Veroffentlichtungen aus der Konigliche Museum der 
Vélkerkunde, Berlin, Vol. 2, 1891). 
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2. Exploration. Although a good deal is known in a somewhat disor- 
ganized fashion concerning locations of tribes and their cultures in this 
region, much yet remains to be learned through sheer exploration. In the 
tropical forest area the most systematic method to collate our knowledge 
from the geographical point of view is by means of river valleys and drain- 
ages, because in this region life and culture centers in every case on water- 
ways. There are few and apparently unimportant rivers which have not 
been seen and traversed by some individuals of European culture during 
the last 400 years, but there are a good many which are in most ways blanks 
on the anthropological map. Among the regions concerning which most of 
us would like more information are the following: the upper tributaries of 
the Purts;’® the southern tributaries of the Amazon west of the Purtis and 
east of the Ucayali, including the Javary," Ituhy, Itecoahy, Jurud,” Jan- 
tiatuba, Jutahy; the whole boundary region of Venezuela with Brazil; the 
region on both sides of the southern boundary of British Guiana with 
Brazil; the northern tributaries of the Amazon east of the Negro-Blanco;"* 
the upper Mazaruni and Cuyuni in British Guiana; the upper tributaries of 


10 See Martius, (1867, Vol. 1), pp. 417-423; Paul Rivet and C. Tastevin, Les dialect:s 
Pano du haut Jurué et du haut Purtis (Anthropos. Vol. 22, 1927), pp. 811-827; (Vol. 24, 1929), 
pp. 489-516; same authors, Les Tribus indiennes des basins du Pirus, du Jurud et des Régions 
Limitrophes (La Géographie, Vol. 35, 1921), pp. 449-482. 

1 For the Panoan Mayoruna who occupy the lower Javary, see Martius, 1867, 1: 429- 
431; Giinter Tessmann, Die Indianer Nordost Perus (Hamburg, 1930), pp.368-378. According 
to Grubb, op. cit., map facing p. 81, some Panoan Kapanahua live on the Javary. For Kapa- 
nahua on the Ucayali, see Tessmann, o. cit., pp. 156-157; on the Jurué, see Rivet and Taste- 
vin, op. cit., 1927. The upper Javary is occupied by the Maruba, according to Tessmann, op. 
cit., p. 582, who, however, is able to give no information about them other than the guess that 
they are not Pano. Some Remo, probably a Pano tribe, also apparently occupy the headwaters 
of the Javary, but are almost unknown, according to Tessmann, op. cit., pp. 580-582. 

2 T have no special literature for the Ituhy and Itecoahy, although Tastevin has con- 
tributed extensively to our knowledge of the Juru4. For the Tarauacd, an upper right tributary 
of the Jurud, see C. Tastevin, Le Haut Tarauacd (La Géographie, Vol. 45, 1928), pp. 34-54, 
158-175; P. Rivet, Voyage d’étude du P.C. Tastevin (Journal de la Société des Américanistes, 
Vol. 18, 1926), pp. 394-396. For the Envira, F. Stegelmann, Die Indianer des Rio Envira 
(Globus, Vol. 83, 1903), pp. 135-137; for Jurud, C. Tastevin, Le Fleuve Murti (La Géographie, 
Vol. 43, 1925), pp. 403-422; Vol. 44, pp. 14-35; R. Verneau, Contribution a I’ Etude ethno- 
graphique des Indiens de l’ Amazone (L’ Anthropologie, Vol. 31, 1921), pp. 255-278 [based on 
Tastevin’s work]; W. Chandless, Notes on a Journey up the River Jurud (Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 39, 1869). 

13 The best known modern material on northern Brazilian boundary region is in Theodor 
Koch-Griinberg, Vom Roraima zum Orinoco (5 vols., Berlin, 1917-1928); see, also, Roth, op. 
cit., 1915, and, op. cit., 1924. For Roth’s 1925 expedition to the southern boundary region of 
British Guiana, see Additional Studies of the Arts, Crafts, and Customs of the Guiana Indians 
(Bulletin 91, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1929), particularly pp. v—xi. 
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the Courentyne in both British and Dutch Guiana and the Tumac-Humac 
area in French Guiana; the eastern branch of the upper Orinoco in south- 
eastern Venezuela; many of the western tributaries of the Orinoco north 
and particularly south of the Meta; the Guaporé basin; and the upper 
tributaries of the Tapajoz. 

In listing these particular areas for exploration I do not mean to imply 
that full reports exist for the rest of the tropical forest region, or that no 
reports are in existence for the regions mentioned. For these particular 
areas, however, the material available is so scanty as to be of very little use 
for anything except as a basis for further exploration and investigation. 
For other regions reports are far from all that could be desired. For exam- 
ple, Tastevin and Rivet'® have reported on the tribes of the Tarauacd and 
surrounding region, Nimuendaji" on certain tribes of the upper Madeira, 
etc., but in all these cases the reports afford us very little more than a basis 
for establishing the linguistic affinities of the tribes in question. The upper 
Xingu" which attracted so much attention as a result of von den Steinen’s 
explorations in the ’80s, has been visited several times recently, but with 
results which hardly enhance our knowledge of the cultures other than lo- 
cating some new tribes and readjusting the linguistic affiliations in a minor 
way. Admittedly all of the regions mentioned are difficult of access and 
somewhat uncomfortable to investigate. But some of us know from per- 
sonal experience that, properly equipped and backed, an investigator does 
not have to consider himself entirely a martyr to science in tackling some 
of these areas. Some of the above-mentioned river valleys were entered as 
much as 350 years ago, by gentlemen who lacked not courage, but modern 
anthropological training. And it is regrettable that the major part of explo- 
rations in the tropical forest regions by Americans has been done by in- 
dividuals more interested in writing travel books than reliable ethnograph- 
ical reports. The great names in modern Amazonian anthropological ex- 
ploration have been those of Max Schmidt, Koch-Griinberg, von den 


4 See J. Chaffanjon, L’Orénogue et la Caura (Paris, 1889): Lisandro Alvarado, Vene- 
suelan Ethnology (Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Vol. 59, 1925), pp. 223-231. 

8 Op. cit., 1927. 

© Curt Nimuendaja, As Tribus do Alto Madeira (Journal de la Société des Américanistes, 
Vol. 17, 1925), pp. 135-172. 

17'V. M. Petrullo, Primitive Peoples of the Motto Grosso (Museum Journal, Philadelphia, 
Vol. 23, 1932), pp. 91-173; Claas Delhaes, Von Cuyaba zu den Bakairi-Indianern (Der Welt- 
kreis, Vol. 3, 1932), pp. 69-75; H. Hintermann, Unter Indianern und Riesenschlangen (Leip- 
zig, 1926); F. Krause, Die Waurd-Indianer des Schingti-Quellgebietes, Zentral-Brasilien (Mit- 
teilungsblatt der Gesellschaft fiir Vélkerkunde, Leipzig, No. 7, 1936) pp. 14-31; Forschungs- 
aufgaben im Schinguquellgebiet (Tagungsberichte d. Gesellschaft f. Vélk. in Leipzig, Berichte 
die 2 Tagung, 1936), pp. 166-172. 
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Steinen, Tessmann, La Condamine, Nimuendaji, Coudreau, Crévaux, 
Schomburgh, Rondon, and Roth. Only the latter published in English. 

3. Linguistic Studies. Paul Rivet'’ has been the leading modern student 
of tropical forest area linguistics, collating material collected by such in- 
trepid explorers as Tastevin, Nimuendaji, Espinosa, and many others. Yet 
the linguistic picture of the region appears even now only in its general 
outlines and disagreements and vague spots are many. Rivet and others 
have done much to correct the errors and speculations of such earlier con- 
tributors as von Martius, Chamberlain, and Brinton, but is safe to say that 
many of the details left by Rivet and many tribes as yet unclassified by him 
will occupy the attention of workers in the future. Rivet’s linguistic ap- 
proach and methodology also, in the opinion of many authorities, can be 
improved. In North America there are few if any tribes whose linguistic 
affiliation according to present classifications remains in doubt; work there 
is proceeding along the lines of reducing the number of stocks. In the Amazon, 
on the other hand, scores of tribes remain whose linguistic position is unclear 
and many families themselves are in doubt. The Kanichana of the Mamoré, 
the Itonama at San Ramén, on the Machupo, the Yurukaré on the upper 
left tributaries of the Mamoré, the Mosetene (Chimané), Mobima,’* Kayu- 
vava in the same general region, the Marakan4 in the mountains south of 
the Uraricuera, the Trumai of the Xingu headwaters, the Urumi, Kepkiri- 
wat, Kartiana, Mutum, Mashubi, Huari of the upper Madeira and Tapa- 
joz, the Assurini of the Middle right bank of the Xingu, the Parakana 
between the Moju and the Tocantins, to mention only a few. Are the Kariri 
Caribs??° With respect to stocks, is there a generic relation between Takana 
and Arawak,” for example, and what is to be done with the multitude of 


18 Rivet’s linguistic works on the tropical forest area are too numerous to cite here; for an 
older survey, see his Les Langues Américaines (Les Langues du Monde, A. Meillet and M. Co- 
hen, editors, Paris, 1924), pp. 597-712; for a still earlier general classification, see the familiar 
article by A. F. Chamberlain, Linguistic Stocks of South American Indians (American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 15, 1913), pp. 236-247, also R. R. Schuller, Las Lenguas Indigenas de la Cuenca 
del Amazonas y del Orinoco (Revista Americana, Vol. 5, 1911, pp. 622-661; Vol. 6, pp. 25-84); 
A puntes para una Bibliografia de las Lenguas Indigenas de la America del Sur (Revista Histor- 
ica, Vol. 8, 1925, Buenos Aires), pp. 51-60. 

19 Carlos Prince places the “Movinos” as a branch of the Moxos (Mojo) which would 
make them Arawak; see his Idiomas y dialectos indigenas con la némina de las tribus indias de 
cada territorio (Lima, 1905). 

20 See C. H. de Goeje, Das Kariri (Journal de la Société des Américanistes, Vol. 24, 1932), 
pp. 147-178. 

2 G. Créqui-Montfort and P. Rivet, La Famille Linguistigue Takana (Journal de la So- 
ciété des Américanistes, Vol. 13, 1921; Vol. 14, 1922); R. Schuller The Ethnological and 
Linguistic Position of the Tacana Indians of Bolivia (American Anthropologist, Vol. 24, 1922), 
pp. 161-170. 
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apparently mixed languages of the upper tributaries of the Amazon? Tess- 
mann, for instance, claims that the Boro are a Ges-Tupi mixture, the Kan- 
doshi a Ges-Arawak-Pano mixture, the Muniche a Ges-Pano mixture, the 
Witoto and Muiname Ges-Carib, and that the Jivaro show strong Tupi 
influence.” M étraux’ investigations on Les Migrations Historiques des Tupi- 
Guarani* throw considerable light on the Tupi components of upper Ama- 
zonian languages, but more studies of an historical nature like this one are 
needed, and certainly more intensive linguistic studies going somewhat be- 
yond the 33-word comparative vocabularly method of Tessmann, sugges- 
tive as his material is.** In short the linguist has his work cut out for him in 
the tropical forest area, and particularly along the lines of actual field work 
with modern methods. 

4. Culture History Studies. Some of the deficiencies suggested above 
account for our somewhat misty comprehension of the culture history of 
the tropical forest area. First it seems fairly clear that the present dominant 
culture pattern of the area represented by semi-nomadic slash and burn 
horticulture with some hunting and fishing, band organization, and weak 
political organization does not represent the earliest culture of the area. 
Evidence of a simpler underlying culture type is to be seen in the Maki 
(Puinave) reported by Koch-Griinberg,” the Siriono of eastern Bolivia, 
reported by Nordenskiéld* and others, the Shiriana of the Venezuelan-Bra- 
zilian boundary area,?’ and Yaruro reported by Petrullo,?* and certain 


2 Tessmann, op. cit., pp. 624-626; Kartogramm 38. 

*3 (Journal de la Société des Américanistes, Vol. 19, 1927), pp. 1-45; also, P. Rivet, Les 
Langues Guaranies du Haut Amazone (same series, Vol. 7, pp. 149-178; Vol. 8, 1911, pp. 
117-152); Lucas Epinosa, Los Tupi del Oriente peruano (Madrid, 1935). 

% Op. cit., pp. 4-5; 618-621. 

% Die Maku (Anthropos, Vol. 1, 1906), pp. 877-906; also R. P. Kok, Quelques Notices 
Ethnographiques sur les Indiens du Rio Papuri (Anthropos, Vol. 20, 1925), pp. 624-637 (Vol. 
21, 1926), pp. 931-937; C. Tastevin, Les Maku du Japurd (Journal de la Société des Améri- 
canistes, Vol. 15, 1923), pp. 99-108. 

% E. Nordenskiéld, Die Siriono Indianer in Ostbolivien (Petermann’s Mitteilungen, Vol 
57, 1911), pp. 16-141; E. H. Snethlage, Nachrichten iiber die Pauserna-Guarayu, die Siriono am 
Rio Baures und die S. Simiones in der Nahe der Serra S. Simon (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. 
67, 1936), pp. 278-293; R. Wegner, Indianer-Rassen und Vergangene Kulturen (Stuttgart, 
1934); L. Heitzinger, Besuch der Sirionos Indianer in San Pablo und Ascensién (Franziskaner 
Missionen, Tyrol, 1928); E. Radwan, Einiges iiber die Sirionos (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. 
40, 1928), pp. 281-290. 

27 T. Koch-Griinberg, in Festschrift Eduard Seler (Stuttgart, 1922), pp. 206-266. 

28 Vincenzo Petrullo, The Yaruros of the Capanaparo River, Venezuela (Bulletin 123, Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1939), pp. 161-290. 
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Gé tribes studies by Nimuendaju and published by him and Lowie.”* The 
Yaruro and most of the Gé mentioned are not, strictly speaking, tropical 
forest dwellers at present, but even though apparently forced into semi- 
forested or steppe regions, the study of their culture bids fair to throw con- 
siderable light on the underlying population of the tropical forest area. 
Tessmann’s report of strong Gé influence in the vocabularies of tribes of 
the northern tributaries of the upper Amazon west of the Putumayo, if 
true, raises some interesting questions regarding these peoples, now living 
for the most part on the highlands of eastern Brazil.*® It is also interesting 
to note that of the groups mentioned—Yaruro, Maki, Siriono, Shiriana, 
and Gé—while all show a nomadic hunting or fishing, non-horticultural 
pattern, only the latter, in the light of present information, show evidence 
of an elaborate social organization, a social organization of a type which is 
in fact more complicated than any reported for South America outside the 
Andean area. It therefore seems doubtful that only one underlying stratum 
of earlier culture can be accepted for the tropical forest area, although more 
thorough studies of the Maki, Siriono and Shiriana might alter this view. 

The area has apparently been one of extensive migrations since the 
earliest times, the principal movements of which we have evidence being 
associated respectively with Carib, Arawak and Tupi peoples. Whether 
the Arawaks started coming into the area before or after the Caribs started 
spreading about, I do not know, although I incline to the view that the 
Carib movements began first. Max Schmidt’s contention that the Arawaks 
came in from the north, bringing many elements of higher culture probably 
from Central America, such as maize and decorated pottery, and that they 
moved along the northeast coast to the mouth of the Amazon and up its 
tributaries has received favorable attention, but needs to be re-exam- 
ined.* The general theory of Carib movements, on the other hand, I believe 


29 C, Nimuendaji, The Social Structure of the Ramkékamekra (Canella) (American An- 
thropologist, Vol. 40, 1938), pp. 51-74; The A pinayé (Catholic University of America, Anthro- 
pological Series No. 8, Washington, 1939); C. Nimuendajaé and R. H. Lowie, The Dual Organi- 
sation of the Ramkékamekra (Canella) of Northern Brazil (American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, 
1937), pp. 565-582; The Associations of the Serénte (Same series, Vol. 41, 1939), pp. 408-415. 
Numerous other works concerning the Gé groups are in existence, although no others have 
treated the social organization so thoroughly. 8 Op. cit., pp. 624-626. 

31 Max Schmidt, Die Aruaken: ein Beitrag zum Problem der Kulturverbreitung (Leipzig, 
1917). Krickeberg, op. cit., accepts this view. 

2 Particularly in view of P. C. Mangelsdorf and R. G. Reeves’ evidence for the independ- 
ent Andean origin of maize culture and for the independent and pre-maize Amazonian origin 
of root culture; see their The Origin of Indian Corn and its Relatives (Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bulletin, No. 574, College Station, Texas, 1939). 
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rests upon even less firm ground. The generally accepted view at present 
holds that the Caribs in pre-Colombian times migrated northward from an 
“original home” somewhere around the headwaters of the Xingu. So far as 
I know this view rests primarily upon von den Steinen’s* discovery of the 
Bakairi and Nahuqua, speaking archaic Carib dialects on the upper Xingu, 
plus the well established observation that the Caribs were moving north- 
ward through the Antilles at the time of the discovery. The fact remains, 
however, that the most compact block of Caribs known to history have 
been found north of the Amazon and east of the Putumayo. In view of the 
facts that the latter region offers no advantages not to be found to the 
south, that the side-by-side and coastal position of Arawak and Carib 
tribes north of the Amazon suggests an infiltration by the former into a 
Carib block, and that historical migrations of Caribs (e.g., the Hianakoto 
(Karijona, Umaua*), Palmella,* Pimenteira, etc.) have proceeded from 
the northeast region, it seems just as reasonable to suppose that the origi- 
nal home of the Caribs was in the northeast and that the outlying Xingu 
Caribs represent a refuge fringe of primitive members of this stock. 
If the primitive Gé peoples found refuge to the south, why should the less 
cultured members of the Carib stock have been any the less loath to do so? 
I am aware that this raises many questions which we have no space to dis- 
cuss at present, but I mention this problem as an illustration of those within 
the field of culture history which deserve some attention. If, as Max 
Schmidt and Krickeberg contend, much of the Arawak influence in the 
tropical forest is due to the “Arawakizing”’ of peoples previously of other 
language and culture, why is it that the Arawaks seem to have had so little 
luck in converting the Caribs of the northeast who were presumably among 
the first to be encountered by the Arawaks on their migrations along the 
coast to the Amazon mouth? Furthermore, as Métraux and others have 
shown, in Eastern Bolivia the Arawaks were “‘Guaranized”’ by later migra- 
tions from Paraguay. 

An excellent model of investigation into post-Colombian culture history 
has been set by Métraux in his previously mentioned Migrations Historiques 
des Tupi-Guarani, a model which could well be followed by other writers. 
For example, a study of the historic migrations of the Caribs would il- 


33 Karl von den Steinen, Durch Centralbrasilien (Leipzig, 1886); Unter den Naturvilkern 
Zentralbrasiliens (Berlin, 1894). 

* Theodor Koch-Griinberg, Die Hianakoto-Umaua (Anthropos, Vol. 3, 1908), pp. 83- 
104; E. Nordenskiéld, Comparative Ethnological Studies (Giteberg, 1922), pp. 148-150. 

% Métraux, op. cit., p. 1; J. S. da Fonseca, Viegem ao redor do Brasil (Rio de Janeiro, 
Vol. 2, 1880-81), pp. 190-196; von den Steinen, of. cit., (1886), pp. 300-314. 
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luminate some of the problems discussed above. Work of this kind, of 
course, requires careful combing of the literature, particularly the writings 
of early Spanish and Portugese explorers.” It would also be interesting to 
investigate what, if anything, can be uncovered regarding the movements 
of the Tukano group of the upper Amazon. 

A systematic attempt at culture history reconstruction has been pub- 
lished by Tessmann for that portion of the area which is comprised mostly 
within the eastern parts of Ecuador and Peru.*’ Using a form of trait dis- 
tribution approach he distinguishes five culture types in his sub-area; the 
Old Culture Family, the Amazon Culture, the West Amazonian Culture, 
the Sub Andine Culture Family, and the North Family. Space does not per- 
mit a discussion of his criteria in detail. I believe that Tessmann’s work 
deserves serious consideration in itself and also as a base point for further 
studies. I am, however, hesitant about accepting his findings as final or, in 
fact, as anything more than suggestive. My hesitancy is based upon doubts 
concerning his method of collecting data and his interpretations. The meth- 
od consisted of obtaining answers to 78 groups of questions, often, if I read 
his material aright, from only a single informant. Aside from the inadequacy 
of informants and the mechanical nature of the investigations, the 78 ques- 
tions themselves do not cover all we want to know about the tribes in 
question. For example, questions of social organization seem to have been 
almost entirely ignored, and while Tessmann usually tells whether or not 
sibs are present, such information is frequently given in an offhand manner 
and quite devoid of details. No kinship terminology of any consequence is 
provided and many questions concerning the function of cultural forms are 
totally ignored. On the matter of interpretation I am not ready to accept 
Tessmann’s identification of culture types as “masculine” and “‘feminine’’** 
wholeheartedly, because, apart from the quaint nomenclature it seems to 
me that Tessmann’s classification rests upon a somewhat inadequate analy- 
sis of the cultures involved. Apart from his interpretations there are a num- 
ber of interesting problems raised in this study. For example, Tessmann sees 
strong Carib influence, particularly in language, in the so-called Northern 
Culture. How is this to be explained? Another type of interpretation which 
dissatisfies me in Tessmann’s work is his emphasis upon religious manifes- 


% An example of this type of research with reference to French Guiana is J. Lombard, 
Récherches sur les tribus qui occupaient le territorre de la Guayanne francaise vers 1730, d’aprés 
les documents de l’époque (Journal de la Société des Américanistes, Vol. 20, 1928), pp. 121- 
155; for the Jivaro, see M. W. Stirling, Historical and Ethnographical Material on the Jivaro 
Indians (Bulletin 117, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1938). 

37 Op. cit. 38 See ibid, pp. 636, 639 and passim. 
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tations as a key to culture type. While I do not necessarily disagree with the 
idea in general, I cannot satisfy myself that Tessmann’s method has more 
than superficially uncovered the basic religious concepts of many of the 
tribes in question. I am willing to grant that he has made a thorough study 
of these matters among the Campa in his Mensche Ohne Gott* although this 
work shows a strange lack of sympathy and claims that the Campa in effect 
have no religion. For the other tribes I am even less convinced. 

This extended attention to Tessmann’s work, while it may appear un- 
duly captious, reflects the fact that this investigator has carried out the 
only rigorously systematic investigation of a considerable group of tribes 
in the whole tropical forest area. While one may disagree with points in his 
system and in his interpretations, the attempt itself is nevertheless worthy 
of serious consideration. 

5. Intensive Culture Studies. It is noteworthy that when Kirchoff* under- 
took the study of social organization among the tribes of the northeast por- 
tion of the tropical forest area, he had to rely in his admirable study primar- 
ily upon the earlier reports. The fact is that many recent investigators seem 
to have been obsessed with material culture and linguistics, and have given 
only offhand and slighting attention to the “intangible’’ aspects of culture. 
Kirchoff’s studies are the only significant attempts of which I know to sur- 
vey the latter matters in this area. I do not think they can be greatly im- 
proved upon until more intensive studies of the tribes of the area are avail- 
able. Many authors have not found it necessary even to mention whether 
or not clans are present, and the author who gives any account of a kinship 
terminology, either terminologically or functionally, is rare indeed. In fact, 
functional approaches to the study of tribal cultures are so rare as to be an 
exception in this area. Also systematic rounded studies of single tribes are 
very rare.” 


39 Stuttgart, 1928. 

40 Paul Kirchoff, Verwandtschaftsbezeichnungen und Verwandtenheirat (Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie, Vol. 64, 1932) pp. 41-71; Die Verwandtschaftsorganization der Urwaldstimme 
Siidamerikas (Same series, Vol. 63, 1932), pp. 85-193. 

1 One such attempt is John Gillin, Te Barama River Caribs of British Guiana (Papers of 
the Peabody Museum, Vol. 14, No. 2, Cambridge, 1936). This work also contains an anthro- 
pometric study. Mention should also be made of the admirable work of Nimuendaja and Lo- 
wie, op. cit., even though their publications do not deal with tribes of strictly “Forest Area 
types.” We may mention a few works of a sociological nature, also: R. Karsten, Contribution to 
the Sociology of the Indian Tribes of Ecuador (Acta Academiae Aboensis Humaniora, Vol. 1, 
No. 3, Abo, 1920); A. Kruse, Mundurucu Moieties (Primitive Man, Vol. 7, 1934), pp. 51-57; 
G. P. Murdock, The Witoto Kinship System (American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, 1936), pp. 525- 
527. 
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6. Physical Anthropology. The present reporter happens to be one of 
those who holds to the view that the ethnologist has a moral] responsibility 
to collect data of physical type and that said data should conform to scien- 
tific standards. The practice of ethnologists satisfying themselves, if not 
their readers, with general remarks upon the color, stature, and general ap- 
pearance of the group with which they are working, together with a few 
superior reflections upon the group’s mentality and moral traits, is to my 
mind utterly pernicious, not to say useless. Our knowledge of the physical 
form of the tropical forest populations is at present derivable from about a 
dozen anthropometric series, most of which are quite small. 

I refrain from making any extended reference to the need for archaeologi- 
cal investigations in this area. Nordenskiéld, Steere, Métraux® and others 
have published on this matter. But I think that archaeological discoveries 
in the region, because of the climatic conditions which militate against the 
preservation of materials, will depend largely upon chance and that few 
results can be expected from directed investigations along these lines. 


B. PROBLEMS OF APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


1. Acculturation. The aforementioned problems are those which perhaps 
interest the traditional anthropologist the most. Yet we must face the fact 
that the aboriginal population of the tropical forest area is relatively small, 
probably not more than 300,000 to 500,000 at the most,“ and that this 
population, or a large part of it, has been exposed, if only slightly, to con- 
tact with European culture for about 350 years or more. It seems that no 
realistic anthropologist can afford to overlook the fact that in all proba- 
bility the aboriginal peoples and cultures of this region are fast becoming a 
thing of the past. Anthropology here or elsewhere cannot afford to confine 


Nordenskiéld, L’ Archéologie du Bassin de l’ Amazone (Paris, 1930); Urnengriber und 
Mounds in Bolivianischen Flachlande (Baessler-Archiv, Vol. 3, 1913), pp. 205-255; L. Netto, 
Investigacénes sobre a archaeologia brasileira (Archivos do Museu Nacional do Rio de Janeiro, 
Vol. 6, 1885), pp. 257-555; J. B. Steere, The Archaeology of the Amazon (University of Michi- 
gan, Official Publication, Vol. 29, 1927); A. Métraux, Contribution a l'étude de I’ Archéologie du 
cours supérieur et moyen de Il’ Amazone (Revista del Museo de la Plata, Vol. 8, 1930), pp. 145- 
185; S. Linné, Les Recherches Archéologiques de Nimuendaju au Brésil (Journal de la Société 
des Américanistes, Vol. 20, 1928), pp. 71-91. 

* Grubb, oP. cit., gives Indian population for the several lowland areas lying within our 
tropical forest region which amount to a total of 357,200 Indians. Other of his figures total 
527,000 (See of. cit., p. 9, where he gives the Indian population of the State of Amazonas and 
Territorio do Acré as 26,000 and also as 200,000; the latter figure is probably a misprint). For 
general population in the Amazon Valley see W. L. Schurz, The Distribution of Population 
in the Amazon Valley (Geographical Review Vol. 15, 1925), pp. 206 ff. Seealso Angel Rosen- 
blatt, La Poblacién Indigena de América (Tierra Firma, Madrid, 1935, No. 1). 
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itself to purely academic or historical problems, but is responsible for study- 
ing the changes which are taking place and for estimating the future. 

From this point of view two types of problems present themselves in the 
tropical forest area, namely, 1) problems of acculturation and contact, and 
2) problems of cultural and racial synthesis and future development. 

Nordenskiéld in a number of publications has dealt with the type of 
early post-Colombian European contacts with the natives and has traced 
the spread of certain culture elements, using the linguistic approach. In 
particular, Nordenskiéld“ has illuminated the diffusion of such European 
elements as the following: fowls, iron, firearms, scissors, horses and cattle, 
the banana, fish-hooks, and small-pox. F. Keiter* has recently published a 
survey of acculturation in the upper Amazon based on Tessmann’s materi- 
al, tending to show how the tribes of that region have adopted European 
elements, while maintaining their aboriginal cultural configuration. Several 
recent reports on the upper Xingu and Matto Grosso“ regions, which seem 
to have been receiving a good deal of attention during the last decade, also 
give us material on the cultural changes going on in those regions. And a 
considerable number of publications primarily concerned with northeast 
Brazil, notably those of Gilberto Freyre,*’ have shown the influence, not 
only of whites, but also of negroes on the Indian cultures of that country. 

My own opinion is that such studies hold much of theoretical value, be- 
cause culture change is something that we have always with us, and also 
that they will be of practical value in understanding and handling social 
problems for some time in the future. There can be no dodging the fact 
that the aborigines of this region will be either acculturated or absorbed. 
Furthermore, an adequate understanding of outside influences is requisite 
for the analysis of most supposedly aboriginal cultures as they exist at the 
present day. 


“ Nordenskidld, E. Die positiven Veranderungen indianischer Kultur in postkolumbischer 
Zeit (Ipek, Vol. 1, 1925), pp. 111-123; Indianer und Weisse in nordost Bolivien (Stuttgart, 
1922); The Modifications in Indian Culture through Inventions and Loans (Géteberg, 1930); 
Deductions Suggested by the Geographical Distribution of Some Post-Colombian Words used by the 
Indians of South America (Géteberg, 1922). 

 Zivilizierung als Kulturbiologisches Experiment (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. 67, 1936), 
pp. 294-317. 

See H. Baldus, Kulturwandel bei Indianern in Brasilien (Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Vol. 
24, 1938), pp. 170-189; Petrullo, V., op. cit., 1932; also E. H. Snethlage, op. cit., 1936 (on east- 
ern Bolivia). 

“7 Gilberto Freyre, Casa Grande e Senzala (Rio, 3rd ed., 1938); Nordeste (Rio, 1937). 
Edison Carneiro, Negros Banttis (Rio, 1936); G. Freyre and others, Novos Estudos A fro-Bra- 
sileiros (Bibliografia de Divulgacao Scientifica, Rio de Janeiro, Vol. 9, 1936). 
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2. Synthesis. The tropical forest area of South America has been, 
since the collapse of the rubber-gathering boom, one of the largest cultural 
blank spaces in the world from the point of view of the politics, economics 
and social life of a world system dominated by Western European culture. 
Following the theory that nature abhors a vacuum, one may believe that 
this condition of affairs will not continue for long. Already there are some 
indications that a synthesis is developing, racially and culturally.** All data 
seem to indicate that pure whites of European culture are incapable of re- 
producing physically and of sustaining themselves unassisted in the wet 
tropics.*® White control of these regions has heretofore followed the lines of 
short-term residence for whites, coupled with crude economic exploitation, 
with the forced assistance of an economically and socially depressed colored 
population. Such a condition is neither exhaustive of the potentialities nor 
stable. What then will be the future of the tropical forest areas? In South 
America mixture between whites, negroes and native Indians has been 
going on for 400 years. Will the new race thus produced be able to with- 
stand the climate, while showing the energy and initiative of its white 
forebears? The native cultures are likewise disappearing, not into a Euro- 
pean culture, but into a synthesis composed of European and native ele- 
ments. Will this culture provide the adjustment and techniques which have 
so sadly been lacking for the development of the tropical forest as an area 
of significance in the world system? These are questions which it seems the 
anthropologist will be called upon to study, and if he shows no interest in 
them, someone else will. To my mind they are of greater immediate sig- 
nificance than many of the academic questions of traditional anthropology. 
Here in South America are some millions of square miles of tropical forest, 
sparsely inhabited and poorly developed from any point of view. If one 
puts his confidence in the development and expansion of Western civiliza- 
tion, these areas can be and will be developed and made available for man. 
The anthropologist is, among all scientists, the best equipped to chart the 
course, to discover the possibilities, to plot the future, whether it be good 


48 Among scattered writings, see Earl Hanson, Social Regression in the Orinoco and Ama- 
zon Basins (Geographical Review, Vol. 23, 1933) pp. 578-598; G. N. Nuendorff, Volk in Bil- 
dung (Zeitschrift fiir Rassenkunde, Vol. 4, 1936), pp. 72-78; Alberto Ball6én Landa, Los Hom- 
bres de la Selva. A puntes para un estudio de Sociologia A plicada (Revista Universitaria, Lima, 
Vol. 2, 1917, pp. 101-190; 427-492; Vol. 3, 1918, pp. 257-317); Aranjo Lima, Amazonia (Bra- 
siliana, Vol. 104, Sao Paulo, 1937); Raimondo Lopes, Entre a Amazonia e o Sertao (Boletin 
Museo Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, Sept. 1931); A. Pinheiro, A Margem de Amazonas (Sao Paulo, 
1937). 

49 A. Grenfell Price, White Settlers in the Tropics (American Geographical Society, New 
York, 1939). 
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or bad. Gripped as we are with the romance of the noble savage, what little 
we know of culture history shows that change has been ever present— 
Carib has succeeded Gé, Arawak has succeeded or influenced Carib, and 
so on. If we are realistic in our studies of culture we know that change is 
universal and we cannot and should not seek refuge only in the study of 
past changes. It seems that changes in the next 50 to 100 years in the tropi- 
cal forest area will be more significant and more far-reaching from the point 
of view of the human species in general than any that have gone before. An- 
thropologists cannot afford to ignore them.*° 
Outro STATE UNIVERSITY 
CoLumBus, OHIO 


50 To Dr. Alfred Métraux the writer wishes to express his appreciation for helpful sugges- 
tions made after reading this paper in manuscript. 
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PROFESSIONAL BEAUTIES OF NORMANBY ISLAND 
By GEZA ROHEIM 


ORMANBY ISLAND has a group of women and men whom we can 
only describe as professional beauties. Doketa, my wari eas (“song 
name’’, i.e. namesake) gave the following detailed accounts of these: 


From Sawatupwa to Sigasiga the people are Manibus (man in the bush). They 
don’t know this kind of thing. The people of Tubetube, Duau, Dobu and Ferguson 
Island know them. 

The old people liked the gomabwaina (male beauties). Their growth had to be 
perfect from top to toe. It was an important point that the body should be slender, 
with the breast and trunk broad but the waist narrow. Their hands should not be 
very thin. Face and nose should be just right (paru-paruna). Their hair should be 
neither small nor big but just average and this kind of hair was called kujagiliatu 
(hair hard). 

Gomabwaina must behave in certain ways. They don’t eat much and they don’t 
go to steal women. They don’t joke and they don’t deal with things in a straight- 
forward way. Omajamaja (shame) is specially emphasized in their case. If they do 
go courting at least they don’t put decorations on (feathers, paint, etc.) and they 
don’t tatoo their bodies. They should marry only sinebwaina (female beauties). 
However some of them do marry ugly women because the latter have big gardens. 
In these cases the male beauty’s friends will object and tell him to leave his ugly 
wife and marry one of the beauties. But he will reject them and stick to his wife, 
who takes good care of him. 


At the time of my visit to Normanby Island these gomabwainas were 
evidently a thing of the past. None of my informants could mention a single 
person then alive who had been one. ‘‘Male beauties” seem to have been a 
secondary institution, possibly an imitation of the more important “female 
beauties” pattern. Male beauties had no distinctive patterns of sexual be- 
havior. The main thing about them was that their group was proud of 
them. On this account the capture of a gomabwaina meant glory and was 
the supreme aim of all war parties. A story will illustrate this: Masasa was 
a gomabwaina at Gudamuri. The Dobu people came and captured him and 
put him in a canoe. His brother followed them, running along the shore and 
crying. He shouted to them, ‘Let Masasa go back and take me!’’ They re- 
plied, ““No, we want him. You go back and look after your village.” The 
narrator concluded: “Such a beautiful man has never been seen.”’ 

Doketa’s account of the female beauties was as follows: 


The growth of a sinebwaina is neither tall nor short but just right from top to 
toe. The side of her body is weliweli (lit. “straight round”). Her trunk is narrow 
with small but prominent breasts. Teeth, face, vulva and pubic hair should all be 
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small. They should not eat much because then they will be big and although they 
may still be beautiful in the ordinary sense of the word, if they are not small enough 
they cease to be sinebwaina. In this case they are kesaejana (middling ones). 

Sinebwaina should not laugh loud or hang about but they should stop at home 
with their mother or sister. It is an important point that they must have intercourse 
with all men who desire them. The peculiar thing about them is that they must do 
nothing (like laughing) which might be regarded as in invitation. [di lojawe kapana 
inugeta “Their love making coitus first’. While other women have first the kenokeno 
(sleeping with their boy friends without taking their skirts off) a sinebwaina will 
begin acquaintance by having intercourse. After the first coitus they will lie with 
the man like other women. They don’t marry anybody but wait for an esaesa 
(rich man). 


Gimwagimwareja, now a widow with a decided reputation for being a 
sogara (woman who desires men) says that the sinebwaina does not care to 
have intercourse with everybody, especially not with ugly men. When the 
gwari (group of men going from house to house in search of a girl) comes she 
only accepts pretty men. Sinebwaina do not smile and they should be small. 
They eat very little in order to remain thin, only half a yam a day. 

There is a great difference between a sogara and a sinebwaina. The 
sogara, who is regarded as we regard prostitutes, is a woman who takes the 
initiative. She goes to a man or follows him. There is also a great difference 
between a sinebwaina and a sine-kubu-kubu toa (lit. “woman bottom stop’’) 
who is her antithesis. The latter is a woman so ugly that she avoids men 
through fear that the people will make jokes about her. The sinebwaina is 
passive but assured of her charms. ‘Ordinary women have bad vulvas and 
so are ashamed but the sinebwaina has a good vulva and so gives it for 
nothing. Ordinary women frequently reject us, but a sinebwaina always 
wants intercourse when she sleeps with a man.” The last refers to courting 
customs; women will frequently sleep with men without having intercourse. 

The sinebwaina sits at home in her house. Whoever comes to her, young 
or old, she accepts because if she refuses anybody she is not a sinebwaina. 
She cannot tell them to go back because her fame would suffer. When away 
from home she will not talk to anybody and will run away from people who 
laugh. However, if a man finds her on the road he will catch hold of her and 
say “Today I will come to you!” “Very good’’, she replies. Then the man 
gives her shell money. She will be ashamed or angry if people call her a 
sinebwaina openly but will be glad if she overhears them doing so. She will 
say to her lovers: ‘‘Let us have intercourse and then the men will talk about 
me and the people will hear my name.”’ 

A somewhat similar institution seems to exist in the Trobriands, where 
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such women are called naminabaita. Having a daughter who is naminabaita 
is connected with the custom of ula tilava (paying for compliments). A man 
goes to another and says: “Your daughter is a beauty!” The father 
must give him something or he will take the child.'! The same rule holds if a 
man is good at carving or dancing and another tells him that he is.” 

Ne Dojara, a woman who used to be a sinebwaina, related the story of 
her life as follows: “We had sapisapi (shell string necklaces) and ane 
(scented flowers). Mother told me I was a sinebwaina. I was not to eat too 
much and I was to eat little pieces only. When my mother died, father told 
me that I was not to marry a male beauty (gomabwaina) but a good gar- 
dener. But I wanted Mauitu only. I think he made a sigaha (love magic) 
but I don’t know. While I was a sinebwaina I never laughed and I did not 
walk about with other women. I always just sat in the house. This is the 
way of a sinebwaina.”’ 

A dream told by the same woman may throw some light on the psychol- 
ogy of the sinebwaina: “I dreamed about my sister’s daughter, Sine Wenaki. 
Young men were having intercourse with her, especially Kamulesi. He said: 
‘I have not had intercourse with her.’ They were awake; it was dawn. Her 
father scolded Kamulesi. ‘You should not have had intercourse with my 
daughter!’ He replied: ‘Our women grow up, they are nice and we make 
love to them.’ Then they looked for kaira (shells) and they gave them to 
her father.” 

The associations of this dream are as follows: First she explains what 
kind of a girl Sine Wenaki, her sister’s daughter, is. She always says to the 
boys: “There go my husbands. I wish they would give me tobacco.” The 
boys reply: “You are our wife. We shall bring you tobacco.” or “‘We give 
you tobacco and we are coming today.’”’ Her father always said: “‘She thinks 
only of the gwari (group of boys in search of a girl) and does not work in the 
garden.”’ When Kamulesi, a totem sibling, wanted to marry her, her father 
kept her back. ‘Then you will leave me,” he said. But her mother was in 
favor of the marriage and sent Kamulesi to fetch shells to begin the marital 
exchange of presents. On the other side Kamulesi’s elder brother was trying 
to delay the marriage. He said, ‘‘Don’t hurry. The girl should grow up 
first.” These are the same words used by Kamulesi in the dream. The dream 
sentence therefore means that Kamulesi is justifying himself; the time has 
come when his elder brother (here identified with the girl’s father) would 
also agree to his marriage. 


1 From a Dobu informant who spent several years at Kiriwina. 
2 B. Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages in Northwestern Melanesia, (1929), pp. 182, 
297, 
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After this, without transition, Ne Dojara begins to talk about herself. 
““My father told me, ‘Don’t marry quickly, you will leave me.’ Mother said, 
‘Marry quickly, I want to eat the pokara (marriage present).’ My father 
was my real friend, my mother was my enemy.” Her Oedipus complex is 
nearly conscious. She identifies herself with her sister’s daughter, in whose 
case the situation was the same. 

She next talks about Kamulesi and describes him as a serious sort of 
person who does not care for flirtation and on the other hand as a man with 
a strong mother fixation. When women were joking with him he said: “I 
work in my mother’s garden. When she dies I will marry.” His mother told 
the girls he would marry only after her death. Sometimes she advised him 
to marry but he always replied that he would stay alone with his mother. 

Ne Dojara then talks about events that happened at Madarabuna on 
the shore of Wejoko at a sagari (food distribution festival). Kamulesi and 
Kaubwagamo were gathering shells on the beach (as in the dream). They 
had both come as muri (relatives-in-law). The women were jealous and 
quarreled with her. They were jealous because of her husband, Tau Louja. 
Then she explains that Kamulesi’s words in the dream, literally ““‘We did 
not sleep’’, really mean “‘We did not cohabit.’’ In the same way she an- 
swered the women by saying “I am married already’. Now if they had 
really been jealous about Tau Louja this reply is meaningless. But if they 
were accusing her of carrying on like a sinebwaina with Kamulesi and Kaub- 
wagamo, we can understand her reply. “‘I am not a sinebwaina, I am mar- 
ried.”’ Having said this she rises, covers herself very carefully with her skirt 
and leaves me. 

If Ne Dojara is the girl of her dream we must say that a sinebwaina is 
really a woman who desires all men but who hides this under a mask of 
passive behavior. For Sine Wenaki is certainly what the natives would call 
a sogara (aggressive woman). Moreover, we also see that her desire for the 
men is based on her Oedipus complex. The men are all fathers (Kamulesi 
is a serious person) whom she is taking away from the mother (Kamulesi’s 
mother fixation). A sinebwaina is therefore typically the daughter, the 
young woman in opposition to her mother. 

If we look at the simebwaina attitude and beauty ideal from the cul- 
tural point of view and interpret it without dream analysis, we notice the 
emphasis laid on smallness, especially on small breasts. This is most un- 
usual in a primitive group. One of the incantations obtained in connection 
with the guée (mourning ceremonies) at Nadinadia confirms the interpreta- 
tion of the sinebwaina as a child. It is used when the performers in the 
ceremony stick the pandanus streamers into their armlets. They have ter- 
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minated their period of mourning and are now coming out of the jungle 
into the village. They are washed, oiled and decorated and the girls are 


expected to fall in love with them. 


STICKING IN THE STREAMER 


Oh streamer of Tauhau! 

I stick it in. 

Oh streamer of Tauhau! 

I plait it. 

I make light and I gather them!* 
Married women and girls 

For them I plait the streamer. 

I make light, I gather them. 
The breasts I desire, the black nipples! 
I make light, I fetch them. 

O daughters of chiefs! 

I make light, I fetch them. 
Child lying beginning 

Child lying on a pillow! 


The rest of the incantation does not interest us here. The informant ex- 
plained that Natu kabakaba kuna, “Child lying beginning” and Natu kaba- 
kaba gedu “Child lying on a pillow,” were terms for a real sinebwaina, since 
she always lies in the house and sleeps, like a child. The obvious conjecture 
is that the sinebwaina is playing the role of a child; that the beauty ideal 
represents infantilism. Moreover, if we observe that the passive element is 
stressed in her attitude we should interpret this class of professional beau- 
ties as representing passive object love in Ferenczi’s sense. “I am only a little 
girl. All I desire is to be beautiful, beloved and famous,” would be her for- 
mula. The two latter concepts are manifestly identical. This would agree 
very well with the cultural pattern of this area. They are always saying that 
they are merely children, i.e. denying adult aggression. In this case it seems 
that the beautiful girls are denying their mother-daughter rivalry in the 
marked passivity and in the emphasis laid on an infantile appearance. The 
sinebwaina is trying to make everyone believe she is only a little girl. In 
her behavior, however, she shows exactly the opposite pattern. For her there 
is no playful fore-pleasure, only adult genital sexuality. 
WorCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


3 He makes light because the sun gleams on his streamer. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AMERICA 


The Wars of the Iroquois: A Study in Intertribal Trade Relations. GEORGE T. Hunt. 
(209 pp., 1 map, $3.00. Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1940.) 


As long ago as 1915 McIlwain pointed out' that the trade in furs was a much more 
important factor in the continuous alliance of the League of the Iroquois with the 
whites on the Hudson than the revenge of Champlain’s ill advised assistance to the 
Huron and Algonkin in 1609. McIlwain’s work covers mainly the English period of 
Wraxall’s Abridgement while Hunt’s deals with the earlier period: from Cartier’s 
second voyage (1535) to Denonville’s defeat of the Seneca (1687). However, he also 
shows that competition for trade was the great operating cause of the Iroquois wars. 

Hunt considers the Iroquois problem part of a continental struggle between 
stone age peoples and a civilization which had perfected the mechanism of exploita- 
tion (p. 3). Allowing that the existing intertribal relations determined the first or- 
ganization of Indian-white relations, he goes on to show how the fur trade influenced 
all subsequent intertribal relations. He has also focused attention on the far reaching 
effects of this trade on aboriginal culture. Previous writers on the Iroquois have 
largely missed the significance of this cultural revolution. Nevertheless, I question 
how deeply this revolution penetrated tribal society. Iroquois fought their kinsmen 
for beaver to trade for European goods and their women gave up pottery making, 
but female maize horticulture continued to support them in large villages until 1779 
and they continue to maintain a matrilineal clan system despite all efforts to ob- 
literate it. Certain fundamental patterns of Iroquois society have survived four 
hundred years of white contact and the remarkable fact in Iroquois culture history 
is not the changes which have taken place but the resiliency of certain of their in- 
stitutions which have enabled the Iroquois to retain their cultural identity after a 
century of reservation life and labor at white men’s occupations. We need a study 
of these culture changes and survivals which will parallel the economic and political 
history which Hunt proposes. 

Hunt reduces Iroquois war motives to fundamental economic realities. Tribes 
that occupied two strategic waterways which traversed the northeastern fur area 
fought these wars to control the trade. The Huron and Algonkin, who controlled 
the St. Lawrence-Ottawa route, became allies of the French. The Iroquois long- 
house, standing astride the Hudson and Mohawk route, gravitated to the Dutch 
and English. It was against French interest to permit the Huron to make peace with 
the Iroquois lest Canada lose the trade of the Upper Great Lakes to Albany. Ul- 
timately this policy precipitated the Huron dispersion. Hunt ably demonstrates the 
factors operating in this situation. He also shows that the extent of the Iroquois 
conquests have been greatly exaggerated and he even questions how important the 
Iroquois were to North American History! 


? Peter Wraxall, An Abridgement of the Indian A ffairs . . . Transacted in the Colony of New 
York, from ... 1678—... 1751. Edited with an introduction by Charles Howard MclIlwain 
(Harvard Historical Studies, vii. XXI; Cambridge, Mass., 1915.) 
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Hunt finds the stock explanations of Iroquois success unconvincing. Morgan’s 
great prestige has given wide currency to his theory that Iroquois expansion rested 
on a superior political organization conceived by superior intellects. Hunt proves 
that Morgan’s much vaunted League failed to function. Nevertheless, I do not think 
that historical evidence of lack of unanimity among the tribes of the League is as 
important as the psychological fact of belief in the efficacy of the League. This pre- 
vented open intra-tribal warfare and contributed to the morale of member tribes 
when acting independently in the name of the League. The fiction of ‘‘universal 
peace”’, which the Iroquois stretched to include subjugated neighbors, was similar 
to the Nazi concept of the racial state. Members of society behaved as if they be- 
lieved in it. 

Aware that previous theories have the weakness of monistic explanations, Hunt 
(pp. 10-12) seeks to find some general condition of Indian life at the period by which 
Iroquois military success may be explained. He hits upon their strong military posi- 
tion which enabled them to take advantage of the expanding fur trade which was 
providing the economic basis for the new culture. His continual return to the thesis 
of the “‘universality of the economic basis in intertribal relations” (pp. 65, 115) 
becomes an all-or-none position. It leads him to neglect other factors which an eth- 
nologist would consider. The prestige achieved through individual military success, 
and the flexible social organization which enabled Iroquois society to ingest aliens, 
both as individuals and as populations, were probably as important as economic 
factors in enabling the Iroquois to remain almost constantly at war. Surely the 
Iroquois of modern times do not show any genius for truck and barter, but their 
political astuteness and individual arrogance have not diminished. 

Hunt outlines the ethnographic setting and trade routes of the Huron trading 
empire, illustrating his discussion with a graphic map (p. 53ff). His chapters on the 
Huron and their neighbors, the Upper Canada and Michigan tribes and the Wis- 
consin tribes contain useful statements of tribal location, political alignment and 
movements during the historic period, although on minor points such as the identity 
of the Mascouten there may be question. His analysis of the Huron trading empire 
raises larger issues of fundamental cultural type and borrowing between Huron- 
Iroquois and Algonkins. The birch canoe industry and canoe trade routes rest on 
fundamental elements of an Algonkin type of northern hunting and fishing culture 
and were probably borrowed by the Hurons before the coming of the whites. Maize 
horticulture by Huron women, supplemented by hunting, supported relatively large 
populations in compact villages which were moved to new sites at approximately 
ten year intervals. In the trade that emerged from the exchange of corn, tobacco 
and hemp, probably not domesticated (p. 56), for fish, skins and Algonkin artifacts, 
non-economic factors at first probably were more important than the profit motive. 
When these exchanges developed into the later fur trade the resulting modifications 
in Huron culture were mainly in the sphere of men’s activities. The female horticul- 

turalists remained at home like the Seneca women of 1687, whose farms supported 
the nation. Hunt has not adequately supported his statements that Huron pro- 
duction of foodstuffs declined measurably (pp. 59, 63), although his inference that 
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by 1649 they had become so dependent on Neutral and Petun farms that they 
lacked reserves to withstand conquest is an important contribution. Also, I think 
that the basic economy of the Hurons and Neutrals was enough alike for Huron 
proportions to be used in calculating Neutral population (p. 50). I would interpret 
Huron kin, clan, and government as being older than the trade and as having af- 
fected its organization. Incidentally, the so-called Huron clans of the Relations 
were probably bands; the Arendaronons were the Rock people, not the Bear 
(p. 62).? 

Hunt tries to devaluate Iroquois political organization by showing that before 
1640 the 12,000 Iroquois were either peaceably disposed or unsuccessful against the 
Huron, with whom French interference prevented peace. He contends that ex- 
aggerated estimates of the League’s power have derived from retrospective observa- 
tions of Lafitau in the early eighteenth century and of Morgan in the nineteenth 
(p. 67). It must be admitted, however, that Lafitau had asa source Garnier, who had 
worked for years among the Seneca, and that he remains the most satisfactory of the 
early writers on the Iroquois. I do not agree that these men failed to consider the 
“mutability of political institutions, particularly aboriginal ones” (p. 67). What 
both they and Hunt have failed to recognize is the stability of the pattern of ab- 
original institutions and the violation in practice of native political theory. Hunt 
himself (pp. 77-78) cites unmistakable evidence of the existence prior to 1645 of the 
Requickening Address of “fourteen matters’’, which is as vital to all League political 
ritual as parliamentary rule is to democratic assembly. The political mechanisms of 
the League were ancient and have remained its most conservative aspects. In this 
connection I doubt that the custom of compounding murder with presents grew 
out of the trade (p. 62). Rather the presents were added to punctuate speeches of 
condolence that followed the time worn requickening pattern. 

In conclusion, Hunt is at the nub of Iroquois history when he points out that 
Iroquois diplomacy was sound, but social control was weak (p. 155). He concludes 
that intense nationalism and success were inevitable results of economic need and a 
strong military position, and not due to generic lust for blood or superior organiza- 
tion. He overlooks the fact that Iroquois institutions of adoption were what gave 
unity to a polyglot people, and the reviewer questions seriously that an Indian 
society with a hunting band type of organization, for example, could have been as 
redoubtable. I cannot agree that the Iroquois were entirely the victims of circum- 
stance. Hunt’s great contribution is a sober judgment on the failure of the League 
to function, a sane delimitation of Iroquois fictitious empire to coincide with a 
restricted dominion, and an able demonstration that the European trade was the 
major circumstance of northeastern intertribal relations, and that Iroquois history 
was a phenomenon of that contact. 


WILLIAM N. FENTON 
BuREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


2 A. E. Jones, Ancient Huronia, (1909), pp. 464, 466. 
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Plains Indian Painting. JouN CANFIELD EWErs. (xiv, 84 pp., 44 pls. 1 map. $4.50. 
Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 1939.) 


This book very adequately fills one of the many gaps in the body of literature 
dealing with Indian arts, or decorated material culture if you prefer. It is a pleasure 
to note that one student of the Indian is willing to get off the beaten path of Indian 
studies and tackle a subject previously neglected. 

Ewers has set out to describe the various kinds of painting on skins which were— 
and still are to some extent—so typical of the plains tribes. His observations are 
principally concerned with robe painting, and justly so; for of the various divisions 
of the subject this has received the least attention, painting on rawhide objects 
such as parfleches having been dealt with by several writers. Ewers’ discussion of 
robe painting is based on an examination of the very large majority of existing speci- 
mens so that it has the validity which only comes from the study of a large body of 
material. 

He first gives full notes on the technical aspects of the art. After this important 
section he considers the types of designs, their basic characteristics, tribal distribu- 
tions and the appearances of various colors in them. Having considered robe paint- 
ing from these various angles, he sums up the meager information available on the 
history of Plains skin painting. Chapter 5 outlines the other types of skin paint- 
ing, such as parfleches and other rawhide objects, clothing, war and household 
equipment, and the like. Chapter 6 is devoted to comparative notes on the art in 
both North and South America. The book concludes with cautious discussions of 
symbolism and of those robes which are of doubtful origin. There is a list of all spec- 
imens examined, an extensive bibliography and an excellent index. 

The amount of illustrative material matches that of the text in fullness, though 
the quality of the plates is not all that it might be. Twenty-eight of the plates deal 
with painted robes or drawings of details found on them. The remaining plates 
illustrate other painted skin objects. Many of the plates are taken from the older 
literature and show objects no longer in existence. The frontispiece is in color. 

It is difficult to find anything in the work which deserves adverse criticism. One 
might wish here and there for additional data on various points such as, for exam- 
ple, the distinctive type of design found on Apache skin painting. More color plates 
would have been helpful, but it is easy to understand why they are not present. The 
language of the text is clear and simple and free from extravagance or sentimental- 

ity. The make-up of the book is faintly “‘arty”’ in its large page size and abundance 
of ornament. But this is a small defect—if it is a defect at all—in comparison with 
the mass of solid and enlightening facts presented. Both Ewers and the Stanford 
University Press deserve congratulations on an excellent book finely conceived and 
executed. 
F. H. DouGLas 
DENVER ART MusEUM 
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The Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher. V. STEFANSSON and E. McCaskI1t. (eds.) 
(2 Vols. 84 s. London, Argonaut Press, 1938.) 


The three voyages of Sir Martin Frobisher to the bleak shores of Baffin’s Land 
are outstanding in paradox and heroism, even in that most heroic and paradoxical 
of periods, the Elizabethan. In 1576 he entered the great treacherous bay that now 
bears his name, in quest of the Northwest Passage and, in the two succeeding years, 
twice returned to fill his battered fleet with worthless “‘fool’s gold.” In the present de 
luxe and well edited edition the historian and the anthropologist will find much of 
interest. Nearly half of the first volume is taken up with the editor’s introduction 
presenting the rich historical background of the voyages and a brief biography of 
the great explorer and sea fighter. Stefansson supports the view of Nansen, as op- 
posed to that of Egede, that the Scandinavian settlements in Greenland were still 
in sporadic contact with Europe as late as 1500, and that instead of being exter- 
minated by the Eskimo, the few remaining European colonists finally took over 
Eskimo culture and became hybridized with that people. Frobisher’s chronicles, and 
those of Davis, in their references to nails, copper buttons, iron arrow heads, sails 
and crosses among the Eskimo seem to support this view. Further, their accounts 
of Eskimo trickery and hostility suggest a group well aware of the danger to be ex- 
pected from strange Europeans rather than an untouched primitive people. Whether 
such possessions and actions would necessarily indicate physical admixture with the 
white colonists seems not so certain but, as Stefansson demonstrates, it does favor a 
late survival of the Greenland colony. 

The bulk of the two volumes is taken up with the various chronicler’s accounts 
of the voyages presented in their original form. These accounts contain brief but 
surprisingly explicit descriptions of Eskimo life, considering the almost entirely 
hostile nature of Frobisher’s contacts with the natives. Tents; winter houses; kay- 
aks; umiaks; skin or bladder sails; dogs; fur clothing with tails; face painting; hair 
trimming; sinew-backed bows; stone, bone and iron projectile points; stone graves; 
and ceremonial weight lifting are among the features mentioned (Vol. I, pp. 58-129). 
Stefansson points out that a reference to the Eskimo browsing on grass and shrubs 
is unique. To those who have encountered the present day Eskimo in these regions 
the reference to the extreme modesty and continence exhibited between the Eskimo 
man and woman who were separately captured and domiciled in the same tent is 
interesting (Vol. I, p. 69). 

Among the fourteen appendices, one (7) is given over to Stefansson’s analysis of 
Eskimo terms occurring in the Frobisher chronicles and another (8) to an account 
of the four Eskimos taken to England, all of whom died within a few months. Ap- 
pendix 9 discusses the Frobisher relics recovered in 1861 and 1862 by Captain Charles 
Francis Hall, who first located the Frobisher site on Kodlunarn Island. The present 
reviewer’s brief account of the next expedition to visit this remote site, the Rawson- 
MacMillan Sub Arctic Expedition of Field Museum of 1927 and 1928, is also in- 
cluded. Appendix 10 consists of geological reports on the Frobisher minerals found 
on Kodlunarn Island as well as those in a great heap encountered a few years ago in 
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Dartford harbour, England, where they had evidently been jettisoned after the 
final assays proved them worthless. Other appendices on historical subjects, includ- 
ing Frobisher’s will, with the various maps and illustrations, will be of value to both 
historian and geographer. From the literary standpoint these beautiful volumes 
should appeal to all who are interested in the heroic age of exploration and naviga- 
tion. Undignifiedly wounded by the Eskimo, Frobisher lived to share with Drake 
and Hawkins the glory of defeating the Spanish Armada and died later of wounds 
received in the storming of Corzon. 
Wa. DuNCcAN STRONG 
UNIVERSITY 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Der Peyote-Kult: Entstehung und Verbreitung. MARTIN GustnpE. (Sankt Gabrieler 
Studien. Festschrift zum 50 Jihrigen Bestandsjubilaum des Missionshauses St. 
Gabriel. 100 pp., 3 figures. Wien-Médling: Missionsdruckerei, 1939). 


Martin Gusinde is rightly famous for his monumental and sensitive studies of 
South American cultures. This smaller volume cannot add greatly to that fame, but 
it offers an opportunity to renew his acquaintance, to comprehend at least one con- 
venient handbook on peyote, and to learn a lesson or two in ethnological humility. 
While not, perhaps, intended primarily for the American reader, the appearance of 
this book a year after La Barre’s more detailed treatment of the subject undoubt- 
edly detracts from its immediate value. However, Gusinde adds confirmation to La 
Barre’s Yale University publication with substantial, though undeclared, agreement 
on most essential points of fact. But the contrast between these two books, each 
bearing the same title, lies precisely on Gusinde’s apparent lack of ethnological hu- 
mility. La Barre went to the native seeking to observe peyotism first-hand in field- 
work and to understand its place in culture; Gusinde selects the same topic as a 
fitting sermon for the commemoration of a mission center. To La Barre, the native 
point of view is valid and amenable to objective study; but Gusinde goes somewhat 
beyond objectivity to show us just how much weight a disciple and collaborator of 
Pater Schmidt will give to ex cathedra interpretations when dealing with such re- 
vivalistic cults as are antagonistic to the gentle pressures of missionary influence. It 
is certainly not difficult to guess which study ends with the following quotation: 


Ample time must pass until all adherents of peyote have understood and deeply felt that this 
modern Ersatzreligion leaves their hearts and minds disconsolate. I have learned to respect the 
once-free sons of the prairie through long association and confidential discussion. As a sincere 
friend, I wish from the depths of my soul to those who have surrendered to peyote: “Know the 
truth and the truth will make you free.” 


It is true, also, that peyotism has roots deeper than unwillingness to embrace estab- 
lished Western European religious forms. But Gusinde does not lay bare those roots. 

Although disappointing in its conclusions, the book reviewed here begins by 
paying homage to the culture-historical method. Gusinde quotes with evident satis- 
faction from N. Séderblom who says inter alia: 
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Even if one could enter into the religious and magical world of the primitive, that would not 
give us the origin of civilized religions nor even the childhood of primitive religious thought. 


Since the so-called primitives pass through “historical transformations,” we are 
therefore advised to use the historical method. Yet history and a genuine interest in 
the psychology of culture are far from incompatible. With this thought in mind, we 
are told that the ghost dance and the peyote cult are among the most valuable sub- 
jects in understanding the psychology of religion. How these views square with 
Gusinde’s conclusions remains a mystery, for at this point the author relates cult 
and myth according to Preuss defining mythology functionally as the support of re- 
ligious doctrine and practice. 

The systematic portions of the book continue with a section on the eating of 
peyote and its effects, two sections dealing with the peyote cult in Mexico and North 
America respectively, and a final chapter on the bases of peyotism. 

The first section, on the eating of peyote, is useful for its summary of pharma- 
ceutical properties of the plant and their physiological effects. The identity of the 
peyote cactus, Lophophora williamsii, once firmly established, the way is clear to de- 
termine toxic effects produced by alkaloids containing mescalin. The variations in 
amount eaten are surveyed, all the way from John Wilson’s six or seven buttons to 
the Lipan Apache’s fifty. The thriving trade north from Laredo at $5 per hundred is 
viewed with the proper alarm. According to Hefiter, the plant contains more such 
toxic alkaloids in the aerial portion than in the root. Since it is this part of the xero- 
phyte which is commonly used, a moderate quantity is sufficient to produce de- 
pressed pulse, dilation of pupils, an initial nausea, dizziness and headache, and later 
the profound disturbances of haptic and optic sensitivity recorded by the psychia- 
trist, Serko. The apparent movement of immobile objects, the distortion and pene- 
trating deception of al] kinaesthetic sensations, the havoc raised with taste and 
smell are detailed by Zucker in his study of mescalin poisoning. It is somewhat de- 
flating, after passing through this chamber of horrors and wonders, to learn that the 
peyote-eater suffers no deleterious effects of long standing. 

Gusinde then proceeds to the study of Mexican peyote usage, notably among the 
Huichol, Cora, and Tarahumara.Lumholtz, Bennett and Zingg furnish the most im- 
portant sources, and the equating of corn, deer and peyote is recounted for the 
Huichol as the cardinal dogma in what Gusinde calls “‘corn worship.” There is an 
exciting though second-hand account of the deer-killing in the ceremonial deer hunt 
of the Huichol. The deer is killed in the ceremony for dry corn, the corn-children 
consume the deer sacrificed in the cornfield, and the hairs of the sacrificial animal 
are strewn in the field to insure fertility. The identification of deer with peyote is 
told through the myth of the first pilgrimage or hunt for deer which saw the trans- 
formation of deer tracks into the peyote plant, the tiny spines evolving, as it were, 
from arrows used in the hunt. The appeal of this identification is seen as a mystical 
transubstantiation likened to the Catholic mass, in which both the individual and 
the community accept the cult idea. Thus the yearly hunt for peyote, ending in the 
corn ceremony, is none other than the religious dramatization of the myth. 
Limitations of space prevent a full recital of Gusinde’s account of the spread of 
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peyote in North America. Carrizo, Tonkawa, Lipan, and Mescalero are on the direct 
line of diffusion from northeastern Mexico. The Mescalero are seen as the link to the 
Kiowa and Comanche, and the latter provide the connection to Caddo, Delaware, 
southern Cheyenne and Arapho, and finally to the Ute and Shoshone. The table of 
the spread of peyote is based on Shonle as corrected by Wagner, but as Gusinde 
states he is not primarily interested in the question of whether one tribe received 
peyote before or after the next. For this reason, La Barre’s more cautious treatment 
of the matter is recommended for the establishment of dates, although there is 
marked agreement on the order of diffusion. 

Gusinde recognizes the importance of individuals in this spread and the personal- 
ities of men like Rave and Wilson emerge prominently in his report. The reservation 
period threw previously hostile groups together and the ghost dance arose to count- 
eract the common enemy. Thus, inter-tribal visitation favored the diffusion of pey- 
ote, which was limited to a few individualsat first anddiss¢minated by personal con- 
tact. At this juncture, one feels that the whole question of cultural acceptance has 
been slighted because of the author’s unwillingness to grant that peyotism has filled 
genuine cultural needs. The social nature of religion is conceded in the theoretical 
introduction, but partially denied when the author comes to grips with peyote. Since 
Gusinde is fully appreciative of the tendency of peyote cults to form movements 
opposed to the complete acceptance of Christianity, he unwittingly admits what he 
so valiantly denounces: namely, the idea that peyote, as a religion, has social roots 
of flourishing vitality. Hic Rhodes, hic salta. 

MARVIN K. OPLER 
REED COLLEGE 


Guatemala: Past and Present. CHESTER Lioyp Jones. (xii, 420 pp., 62 pls., $5.00. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press. 1940.) 


On rare occasions, it is the good fortune of anthropologists to receive aid from 
scholars working in fields traditionally conceived as non-anthropological. Among the 
various social sciences, political economy has had particularly few points of contact 
with the science of man, chiefly because the latter is devoted by and large to the 
study of primitive man and his achievements, while the former preoccupies itself 
with Western civilization. The persistence of significant aboriginal groups in the 
midst of Western populations, however, creates situations in which the two sciences 
necessarily supplement each other. Latin America is a clear example. 

Guatemala, with two thirds of its population consisting of Indians, holds special 
interest. Intensive archaeological investigations, combined with increasing eth- 
nological studies, are gradually providing the data for a comprehensive picture of 
native Guatemalan culture, as well as the changes that occurred in this culture dur- 
ing the centuries of white domination. Though maintaining their ethnic and cultural 
unity to a considerable degree, the Indians of Guatemala play a vital role in the wel- 
fare of the country. They form an indispensable labor supply for plantations; they 
do most of the road building; they stand as a large taxable group. Politically, the 
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natives are a negative force. In view of this inextricable connection between Indian 
and white in Guatemalan life, it is obvious that descriptions of native culture per se 
must remain incomplete unless accurate information about the nation’s social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions and needs is made available. This latter task has 
been most admirably accomplished by Chester Lloyd Jones, Professor of Economics 
and Political Science (University of Wisconsin), in his Guatemala: Past and Present. 

Professor Jones has divided his book into three sections: I) Political Develop- 
ment; IIT) Economic Advance; III) Social Life. Beginning with the Conquest, the 
author traces the erratic path of political change from the colonial period to the cur- 
rent republic. The actual dictatorial character of the various governments in power 
during these years is elucidated by means of a careful analysis of the organization 
and function of the successive governments. Professor Jones’ evaluations of the con- 
tributions made by outstanding Guatemalan rulers, notably R. Carrera, J. R. Bar- 
rios, E. Cabrera, and the incumbent, J. Ubico, are marked for their impartiality and 
excellent judgment. In the second section, the history of labor legislation is dis- 
cussed in terms of the limited economy of the country, thereby exposing the weak- 
nesses inherent in a nation dependent upon a single-crop production. In spite of this 
fundamental shortcoming, which exerts restraining influences on import-export re- 
lations, industrial expansion, the public debt, and public services (i.e., transporta- 
tion, communications, public health, etc.), Guatemala shows genuine, if very slow, 
progress. The acceleration given these small forward-surges by Ubico in the face of 
worldwide depression and a virtual collapse of the price of coffee (from which the 
basic income is derived) is recorded with convincing detail. It is in the final section, 
however, that the key to intelligent comprehension of the problems confronting 
Guatemala is to be found. (Logically, this section could well have been first). Social 
life in the Colony and in the Republic discloses the wide chasm separating the mi- 
nority white population from the Indians. Apart from the imposition of a nominal 
Catholicism on Indian religion, all attempts to acculturate natives to European 
modes have achieved but little success, though rulers have frequently expressed this 
desire. At any rate, the white populace hardly displayed enthusiasm for such efforts. 
The unfortunate attitude of some officials towards natives has, in the opinion of the 
present reviewer, acted as a powerful restraint to improvement of the nation as a 
whole. Barrios, for example, considered the natives “an inferior race to be exploited. 
. .. He made only minor efforts to modify the forced labor to which the Indians 
were subject and felt that without it all the efforts for agricultural advances were 
doomed to failure” (p. 56). Again, a minister of war, later elected president, is re- 
ported to have said, ‘‘This is a land of Indians, and for the Indians there is only one 
law—the lash” (p. 106). 

The last chapter of the book, intriguingly titled Jf J Were Dictator, provides a 
succinct review of conclusions drawn from the full presentation and, at the same time, 
lays bare the only weakness of the work. Progress in the direction of popular govern- 
ment and improvement in the material conditions of life are set down as goals to- 
wards which a ruler should strive. Following a meagre description of Indian culture 
in which Professor Jones notes that Guatemala is a “nation within a nation,” he 
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concludes that, in the short run, little can be expected from the Indian except agri- 
cultural labor. The long-run discussion practically excludes the role of the Indian, 
except for the following curious statement: “‘Perhaps too the Indian peoples may 
prove less politically able than some of their friends believe’ (p. 355). Professor 
Jones fails to see that no short-run solutions can apply to problems that are distinct- 
ly long-run in character. It seems obvious that two thirds of a nation cannot be dis- 
regarded if significant and continuous advances are desired. The author’s error is 
probably a consequence of a decided underestimation of the intense hostility which 
divides Indian from white. In my opinion, the solution of the Indian problem is fore- 
most among the problems that beset Guatemala. 
Morris SIEGEL 
CotumBrA UNIVERSITY 


Etnografia de la Republica de Guatemala. Orto STo.v. Translated from the German 
with prologue and notes by ANronro GouBAUD CARRERA. (xxxiv, 196 pp., map. 
Guatemala, C. A., 1938.) 


Mr Goubaud’s translation of this classic work by Dr Otto Stoll into Spanish is 
particularly timely since interest in the anthropology of Middle America is current- 
ly flourishing. The German edition, Zur Ethnographie der Republik Guatemala, first 
appeared in 1884, and, in spite of an increasing importance to scholars, it has become 
relatively scarce. Mr Goubaud is therefore to be commended for making the book 
readily available to a wide reading public. 

This work by Dr Stoll may justly be termed a Handbook of Linguistics for the 
student of Maya-Quiche dialects. The various dialects are discussed individually, 
placed in their respective geographic and historic settings, and compared by means 
of short vocabularies and fragmentary grammatical analyses. Valuable data regard- 
ing relationships between Maya-speaking peoples and groups using Carib, Pipil, 
Pupuluca, and Huasteca dialects are also included. The material presented consists 
of information obtained by Dr Stoll during a long stay in Guatemala and his colla- 
tion of available recorded sources. The book is by no means exhaustive in treatment 
but serves the purpose of an introductory presentation capably. An interesting 
biography of Dr Stoll enhances the value of Mr Goubaud’s contribution. 

Morris SIEGEL 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 
Zweiklassensystem, Méannerhaus und Totemismus in Siidamerika, JosEF HAECKEL 
(Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Band 70 (1938), Heft 6, pp. 426-454, 1939.) 


This concise, straightforward article is a distinct contribution to the study of 
aboriginal social structure in South America. It adds much to an earlier study of 
Olson’s' and forms a complement to Kirchhoff’s Verwandtschaffsorganization der 
Urwaldstimme Siidamerikas? as well as to Krickeberg’s Beitrage zur Frage der kul- 


1 Ronald L. Olson, Clan and Moiety in Native America (University of California Publica- 
tions in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 33, No. 4, 1933). 
2 Paul Kirchhoff (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Band 63 (1931), Heft 1/4, 1932). 
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turhistorischen Beziehungen Zwischen nord- und Siidamerika. Therein, Dr Haeckel’s 
researches are not only a long stride forward in the study of South America itself 
but also a step toward the solution of the old problem of cultural relationships be- 
tween North and South America. Though one might not agree with every point of 
his methodology anc interpretation, the data is presented in such form as to make 
this article a sound basis for further studies. 

He delineates two principal areas for moieties (p. 427): 1. Central and north- 
eastern Brazil, where they are found among Kran tribes of the Ges group, among 
the Bororo and among the Tupi tribes, Munduruku, Parintintin and Tembe. 2. The 
Andean highlands, where they appear among the Quechua, Aymara, Canari, Uro- 
Chipaya, and perhaps the Chibcha. A peripheral position is occupied by the Ara- 
wak-speaking Palikur and Tukuna. Following a careful, comparative presentation of 
the data bearing on the complexes under consideration he lists (p. 442) the principal 
features of South American moiety systems. These are: Halving of the village or 
tribe, exogamy (except apparently in the Andean area), symbolic division (right-left 
colors, two brothers, older-younger, stronger-weaker, etc.), antagonisms, wager 
games, reciprocity, ceremonial functions, face painting, personal names, seasonal 
dualism, unequal rank, hereditary membership, and grouping of clans within the 
moiety (phratries). All of these features are not found in each tribe. On page 443 he 
states “there is much that indicates that the moiety system hascome to the tribes of 
central Brazil in connection with totemic clans . . . but that the various forms of the 
organized men’s society had originally nothing to do with the moieties of South 
America (and elsewhere) is clearly seen from the total picture.’’ Some other, prin- 
cipal conclusions (pp. 451-452) are: There is a widespread identity between the moie- 
ties of North and South America, and the American moiety systems correspond in 
their main features to those of the Old World. The idea of moieties came to South 
America via Central America and found its first entrance in the Andes, from whence 
it spread to eastern Brazil before the expansion of the Arawaks, Caribs, and Tupis. 
There is a clear correspondence between the clan totemism of central Brazil and the 
Andes and certain varieties of North American totemism. There is an attenuated 
parallelism in a men’s house institution, with esoteric, secret features, between east- 
ern and prairie North America and Brazil; this is assigned to a relatively ancient 
hunting culture. The men’s organization, in both North and South America, is older 
than the moiety systems and associated totemic clans. Finally, it can not yet be de- 
termined if these correspondences between North and South America are to beplaced 
in the same cultural strata or if analagous stratification in both places has occurred. 

Haeckel’s whole methodology is that of a careful application of the so-called 
Kulturkreislehre. Throughout, whenever arguments or conclusions are based on 
scant data, their provisionality is indicated. In regard to his discussion of North and 
South American parallels a fuller understanding will be obtained with the reading of 
his earlier paper Totemismus und Zweiklassensystem bei den Sioux-Indianern.‘ Be- 
sides that of moieties, several other problems, such as totemism and men’s societies, 


3 Walter Krickerberg (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Band 66 (1934), Heft 4/6, 1935). 
* Josef Haeckel (Anthropos, Band 32, Hefte 1-6, 1937). 
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are broached in this work. It is hoped that these will receive more intensive study, 
either by Haeckel or other students of South America. 
D. B. Stout 


CoLumMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Prehistory in Haiti, A Study in Method. Irv1nc Rouse. (Yale University Publica- 
tions in Anthropology, 21. 202 pp., 5 pls., 27 tabs., 2 maps. $2.50. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1939.) 


In an archaeological study of Haiti and the Greater Antilles Dr Rouse has di- 
rected a searching inquiry into the problems, motives, and means of attack under- 
lying historical reconstruction from archaeological data. Throughout, emphasis is 
on method rather than result. The questions are clearly put. What is the archaeolo- 
gist trying to do? Why? What methods are best suited to his needs? And how is it 
all related to the greater structure of anthropological fact and theory? This last is the 
same important question implicit in a recent article in American Antiquity,’ which 
asks for a closer working consideration of problems between archaeology as a spe- 
cialization and anthropology as the whole science. Rouse attempts by concrete ex- 
ample to answer these questions, to show that the directives of archaeological re- 
search can be grounded in anthropological theory. The work is a well-integrated 
historical reconstruction, defining problems, outlining methods in reference to the 
frame of the problem, describing the application of these methods, and concluding 
by transposing factual results into working theories of culture change. 

The materials and data treated are those collected and compiled during the past 
five years by the Peabody Museum, Yale University expeditions to the West Indies. 
These were under the direction of Drs F. G. Rainey and Irving Rouse. In addition 
the present study takes into account much previously published information by 
Fewkes, DeBooy, Hatt, Harrington, Loven, Krieger, and others. 

Keys to Rouse’s conceptual structure are the “‘concepts.’”’ These are the ideas or 
interpretations of the factors with which the archaeologist must deal: form or ty- 
pology of the cultural materials, the dimensions of time and space, and the concep- 
tualizations of the distributions of forms or types in time and space. 

The archaeological specimens are first conceived of as “types’’ and “modes.” 
These concepts are applied to virtually all the materials of any site, including pot- 
tery, stone, and shell implements. Presumably, they could be extended to other 
archaeological features for a more comprehensive study. The “type” concept is a 
synthetic one in that it is a symbol representative of a group of artifacts, a mean 
composed of the definitive attributes around which the specimens of the group 
cluster. ‘“Modes’” are the “attributes,”’ being elements of decoration, techniques of 


1 J. H. Steward and F. M. Setzler, Function and Configuration in Archaeology (American 
Antiquity, Vol. IV, 1938), pp. 4-10. 

2 This term is confusing owing to its common connotation with reference to statistical 
treatment of data. In the present usage it is somewhat analogous to Linton’s term “cultural 
item” (R. Linton, Study of Man (New York, 1936), p. 397) in that they both refer to a small 
component part of a complex cultural trait. 
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manufacture, or certain specifications which may characterize the object. Their for- 
mation is primarily analytical in that they result from “breaking down” rather than 
classifying artifacts according to a standard. Defined in this manner types and modes 
serve to check each other as well as to afford classification of artifacts as wholes and 
by component parts (p. 139). An important point in connection with the modes is 
that they are attempts to reformulate the more conventional descriptive data of 
typology in a behavioristic manner. Theoretically, modes, as well as types, are re- 
quirements or goals to which the native artisan consciously or unconsciously con- 
formed in making the artifacts. This particular outlook is referable to the underlying 
“‘postulates” or axioms laid down preparatory to the concepts.* 

For arranging the types and modes in a frame whereby they become significant in 
revealing their historic relationships, the concept of the ‘‘time-scale” was devised. 
This scale serves as a plotting-board for the occurrences of types and modes at vari- 
ous places in geographic space (the sites) and different stages in time (position in the 
culture sequence as determined by stratigraphy or seriation). The scale used for Ft. 
Liberte and the Greater Antilles is divided into four main periods. These periods 
have been arrived at by considering certain groupings or complexes of types and 
modes as vertical units in the sequence. These units or periods correlate with a cul- 
tural classification for northern Haiti which had been previously set up along the 
lines of the McKern classificatory system. It is pertinent that Rouse was not starting 
from scratch in meticulously building up a reconstruction piece by piece but was 
working with data already classified in another manner. The study of the action of 
types and modes as they are graphed as to occurrence and frequency on the time- 
scale becomes a complement to the conception of ‘‘cultural wholes” (foci, aspects, 
etc.) as formulated upon a purely typological basis. Rouse sums this up in saying: 
“TheMcKern technique made it possible to formulate static units of culture for the 
Ft. Liberte region, and to point out the descriptive relationships between these 
units. The present technique, on the other hand, has been used to reconstruct the 
history of certain individual traits of each cultural unit, and thereby to indicate how 
the traits changed from unit to unit. The dynamic nature of the present technique 
seems to have been a good contrast to the static nature of the McKern classifica- 
tion’”’ (pp. 138-139). 

“‘Dating”’ of sites of Meillac and Carrier aspects, or periods, is accomplished on 
the time-scale. This concept, as the author concedes, is by no means new in principle 
to American archaeology. Nelson and Spier in the Southwest and Ford in the South- 
east have all utilized it in one form or another. Rouse’s presentation has special in- 


3 Some of these postulates (p. 15) are: “(1) Culture does not consist of artifacts. The latter 
are merely the results of culturally conditioned behavior performed by the artisan.” “(2) Types 
and modes express the culture which conditions the artisan’s behavior. Types are stylistic pat- 
terns, to which the artisan tries to make his completed artifacts conform. Modes are commu- 
nity-wide standards which influence the behavior of the artisan as he makes the artifacts.” “‘(3) 
Artifacts are concrete objects. Types and modes, on the contrary, are conceptual patterns set 
up by the archaeologist to represent ideas possibly held by the artisan.” 
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terest in that it shows to what an extent the idea of pottery type frequency varia- 
tions can be formalized. Percentage occurrences of types and modes in relation to 
other types and modes become, so to speak, configurations in style association. Theo- 
retically, they will be repeated elsewhere only in an archaeological sample of the 
same age and ancestry. Charts and tables graphically demonstrate this. Best results 
for detecting minor temporal variations in artifact styles within the Ft. Liberte re- 
gion were obtained with modes rather than types. This is logical in that the type, a 
complex or clustering of modes, would normally have a longer life span than the in- 
dividual mode. By use of the mode frequency patterns it was possible to date a num- 
ber of middens which in themselves were not of great enough depth to show strati- 
graphic change. A cultural deposit of adequate depth was ultimately essential, how- 
ever, to give the “time-direction”’ of the frequency trends. 

To summarize, Rouse’s procedure has been first to set up a tentative or pos- 
tulated sequence of cultures (defined in terms of types and modes); next, to date the 
sites in reference to this sequence and in so doing test the validity of the postulated 
sequence by observing the actions of certain selected modes in stratigraphical stud- 
ies. 

One weakness of the procedure is the possibility of areal variations in the fre- 
quency patterns of modes at any given point on the time-scale. That is, the particu- 
lar mode frequencies which are relied upon to give the temporal position of a site or 
midden may vary as to absolute time from place to place. Perhaps it has been implied 
a little too strongly that the time-scale has the permanency of a true chronological or 
calendrical scale. Inasmuch as the scale is simply one of culture sequence rather than 
actual chronology, age-area implications are a potential factor. This is particuiarly 
true of the expanded time-scale on which modes and types that have been traced to 
other islands of the Greater Antilles are equated in accordance with their sequence 
positions from Ft. Liberte. The period II ‘“‘gap” in north Haiti suggests something 
that might be explained as an age-area variation rather than a cultural hiatus. 

In concluding, it is the reviewer’s opinion that Prehistory in Haiti is a work which 
should be seriously considered by all archaeologists. It offers no drastic changes in 
archaeological theory, but it dissects and analyzes a number of current theories and 
procedures about which there has been a good deal of loose thinking. These are 
synthesized and welded together to produce a more exact formula for the solution 
of certain historical problems. Of significance is the fact that Rouse concludes with 
generalizations about culture change (Appendix II). These are processes of change 
which were distilled from the history of the pottery modes. They are too few, and 
based upon too limited data, as the author admits, to be suitable in framing any 
definite conclusions or “laws.’’ Specifically, these processes of culture change should 
be applicable in similar archaeological research. In a broader sense they are a stim- 
ulating promise of the possibilities of archaeology as a means of testing and expand- 
ing anthropological theory. 


G. R. WILLEY 
UNIVERSITY 
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AFRICA 
Land, Labour and Diet in Northern Rhodesia, an Economic Study of the Bemba Tribe. 

Aubrey I. Ricuarps. ($7.50. New York and London, Oxford University Press, 

1939.) 

This analysis of the processes of production, distribution and consumption of 
food among the South African Babemba will stand for some years as a challenge to 
students of the economics of primitive societies. It can be regarded not only asa 
pioneering work, but as a model of presentation of field materials, which have been 
gathered with a sureness of reference to the larger problems involved that is seldom 
found in studies of this sort. Whether or not it will be used as it should by either 
anthropologists or economists is another question, for it opens up so many fields of 
importance to both disciplines that it will not be surprising if it takes some time for 
its significance to be realized. 

In a sense, this book is to be regarded as a continuation of and development from 
Dr Richards’ earlier volume, Hunger and Work in a Savage Tribe. But one very in- 
teresting thing about it is the remarkable growth in clarity of concept and adept 
presentation it manifests when compared with the earlier one. The earlier volume 
was a typical product of the functionalist school. In the preface it was hailed as a 
great discovery—the discovery being that food functions in the life of people as a 
cultural factor no less than a physiological necessity. Data were so interspersed with 
theoretical comment that it was not easy to separate the one from the other. The 
present volume has nothing of this. The ethnological significance of food and food- 
habits is allowed to flow, by implication, from the data themselves; so sure of her 
approach is Dr Richards that she no longer finds it necessary at intervals during 
her presentation to call attention to the importance of her materials. 

This work can profitably be compared, from this point of view, with other dis- 
cussions of economic data by students who follow more closely the writing patterns 
of the functionalist school. The most recent example, Firth’s Primitive Polynesian 
Economy, can be taken as representative. The picture drawn of the Tikopian eco- 
nomic system is a useful one, yet the broadness of the frame of reference—that is, 
a discussion of economic principles in general, to provide the setting of the mono- 
graphic materials—and the attempt to set up a critique of economic theory on the 
basis of a study of this one tribe, materially lessen the effectiveness of the book. 
Miss Richards’ work, therefore, can be regarded as a distinct departure from the 
traditions of the functionalist school as regards the presentation of field reports. 
And by this very fact, it brings out the more clearly the many excellent points in the 
field techniques employed by the members of this group. As a matter of fact, the 
book may be held to mark the approach to maturity on the part of this school—a 
maturity evidenced by the absence of the strident polemic note which has hereto- 
fore stood in the way of the most effective realization of the potentialities of the 
functionalist attack on problems of field method in ethnological research. 

The book begins with a description of the geographical setting of the Bemba, an 
outline of their culture, and something of the history of their contact with Europe- 
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ans. The discussion then turns to the problems of food, from which it never deviates 
except insofar as is necessary to place some aspect of the problem in an essential cul- 
tural context. At the outset, we are reminded again that the fact established for the 
Bemba by Richards and Widdowson in an earlier paper,’ and for the West African 
Tale by Fortes*—that food is plentiful when little work must be done and scarce 
when the required expenditure of energy is high—is all important in assessing the 
situation. The constituent elements of Bemba diet are then detailed and the calen- 
dar of the agricultural cycle outlined. 

The chapter wherein native views concerning food are set forth is probably 
unique in the literature of anthropology. The importance of food in the interests of 
the people, the “‘perfect meal’’ in terms of Bemba standards, the dietetic theory of 
the tribe, and the foodstuffs which the Bemba craves are all described in terms that 
highlight the neglect which such problems have experienced at the hands of stu- 
dents of other primitive cultures. Forms of infant feeding, the etiquette which rules 
the conduct of adults with regard to their food and the place of beer drinking and 
its importance as a socializing agency are next indicated. The storage of food, both 
as to technique and amounts, and its preparation; the work of the women about the 
kitchen and the problems of the housewife—another of these homely elements of 
primitive life concerning which we know almost nothing—complete the second sec- 
tion of the book. 

From this point we move into the economics of distribution and consumption. 
The kinship groupings that are so important in the allocation of the food produced 
by the kinship unit, itself an economic group, give us the necessary sociological 
points of reference. The discussion of the households within this larger group—the 
“domestic units’”—wherein cooperative labor is done as the women join to prepare 
food, and cooperative sharing marks the distribution of the cooked dishes, throws 
additional light on the problems of cooperation in primitive society. The rules of 
hospitality and the distribution of rations are then documented by a careful account 
of what was actually produced and actually distributed in the village of Kasaka over 
a period of about five weeks. The tabulated list appended to the chapter (pp. 178- 
183), gives invaluable quantitative data for future comparative analyses. Modes of 
ownership, and the ways in which age and kinship regulate prerogative to crops are 
described, while the problem of tribal consumer economics is rounded out by a 
thorough analysis of family budgets, the nature of the wealth-concept, the incen- 
tives which make for the accumulation of wealth by the natives, and the forms of 
Bemba trade. 

Dr Richards’ exposition of the canons of land tenure gives us information not 
only as to the actual distribution of land and the sanctions for tenure, but also the 
attitudes of the natives toward the land and the ties between the land and the spirits 
of the dead who watch over it. Here we find a principle of far wider applicability 


1A. I. Richards, and E. M. Widdowson, A Dietary Study in North-eastern Rhodesia. 
(Africa, Vol. 4, 1936), pp. 166-196. 
2 M. and S. L. Fortes, Food in the Domestic Economy of the Tallensi. ibid., pp. 237-276. 
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than just in southeast Africa, for here, as elsewhere, what the primitive individual 
really owns is usufruct, and what he is concerned with is security of tenure while cul- 
tivating a given plot of ground. The Bemba, like most folk, probably, consider many 
matters when the question of occupying new land is to be faced. But it is rare for 
these matters to be treated by ethnologists in the manner found in the chapter en- 
titled Soil Selection, where the types of soil recognized by the Bemba, the amount of 
knowledge the ordinary man has of the qualities of soil, and the degree of success 
or failure in selecting garden sites are indicated in detail. The actual methods of ex- 
ploiting the soil are set forth, and the role of hunting and fishing in producing sup- 
plementary foods. A final section on the organization of work relates this phase of 
the economic life to concepts of religion and magic, while the book ends with a sig- 
nificant discussion of labor, with special reference to the way in which work is or- 
ganized and the amount of work done in accomplishing the tasks set for the Bemba 
by the needs of survival. 

In each section of the book, reference is made to the changing conditions of 
Bemba life. In Northern Rhodesia today, the European is a factor that cannot be 
disregarded by the anthropologist, though once more his presence here, as elsewhere 
raises problems of presentation of data for the student who wishes to give a picture 
of the indigenous culture as a basis for an adequate description of the contemporary 
scene. This is especially important where economic life is being studied, for the 
change in the mode of life and direction of valuations implicit in the introduction of 
a stable and universal medium of exchange, to use but a single instance, cannot but 
be of far-reaching consequence. The technique used in this book is to interlard com- 
ments on present conditions among descriptions of earlier, pre-European patterns, 
a method which proves effective in indicating simultaneously the extent to which 
change has occurred and the degree to which these people have taken over or re- 
jected the customs of those who have come among them. 

One criticism which must be lodged against the book concerns the logic which 
underlies the presentation. For, as is apparent from the preceding summary, this 
moves from the end-result of the economic cycle, consumption, through the inter- 
mediate phase of distribution to the initial aspect, production. One might ask why 
the well-established categories of economics were not followed in their conventional 
sequence; why the manner in which the field is selected, the amount of work done 
in growing the crops, and the drives toward labor were not assessed before the kin- 
ship structure which regulates the distribution of food, and the manner in which this 
apportionment is accomplished were described; and why these, in turn, were not 
considered before the sections in which the use made of food, and such matters as 
the problems of etiquette, were set down. Yet it must be admitted that this inverted 
logic is preferable to the lack of it found in most anthropological studies of economic 
life, wherein one is as likely as not to begin at the center of the scheme and work 
simultaneously toward both ends! 

The book is well illustrated, supplied with the necessary charts and maps, and is 
supplemented by a series of ‘work diaries’’ which give us further quantitative ma- 
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terials bearing on the much discussed point as to the extent to which primitive folk 
actually concentrate on a task in hand or are to be regarded as inherently lazy. It is 
to be hoped that it will receive the attention it deserves, and aside from its own con- 
tribution, will stimulate a better-ordered consideration of its field, so that we will no 
longer be content to think and write of primitive man as a being quite unconcerned 
with the problem of how to get enough to eat. 
MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Southern Bantu. L. MARQUARD and T. G. STANDING. (262 pp., 3 maps. $2.50. 

Oxford University Press, 1939.) 

Out of South America, in the last few years, has come more and more literature 
on the place of the natives in the modern colonial picture. Most of this has dealt with 
particular cases or problems. Marquard and Standing now give us the first condensed 
review of the whole situation. 

Though crammed with facts, their book avoids controversies, and I find little in 
it to criticise except for some needless digressions. The worst of these is an attempt 
to explain “the origin of the Bantu.’”’ This should have been omitted. It is not rele- 
vant, and its faults only weaken our confidence in the following chapters. We read, 
for example, that “‘the oldest native races of Africa are known rather vaguely as 
Bushmen . . . the whole human race probably evolved from similar ancestors” ; that 
“the Negro race was one of the earliest branches of the human stock” while ‘‘the 
Bantu race is much younger,” and that “‘the mixture with the Bush races seems to 
have taken place largely in Northeast Africa before the Bantu began to spread south- 
wards.”’ Early Arab colonists on the east coast are ignored in favor of the ““Sabaeans 
of Southern Persia,” to whom the “Arab or Semitic look”’ of many Bantu is attrib- 
uted. If the authors had let an anthropologist read their manuscript, he would have 
corrected these small but unsightly errors. There is no evidence for the high an- 
tiquity of the Negro and Khoisan physical types. The Bushmen and Hottentots are 
the most localized and the most clearly defined race in Africa, the Bantu are not a 
race at all, and the Sabaeans lived in Arabia rather than in Persia. 

Two general chapters on economic and political life, and on magic and religion, 
may be recommended to anyone who would devote no more than an hour to the 
pre-colonial culture of the Southern Bantu. The ethnographic precision of the au- 
thors may be judged from a passage on page 250, referring to the ““Hereros’’: ““They 
have all the tribal customs and superstitious beliefs that we find elsewhere among 
primitive Bantu tribes.” 

Most of the book is devoted to modern native problems in the Union of South 
Africa—on the Bantu Reserves and European farms, and in the European towns 
and mines. Administration and legislation, religion and education, receive separate 
treatment. Final chapters describe the present status of the Bantu in Southern 
Rhodesia, in the Protectorates and Southwest Africa. These reports are given in 
great detail, and provide the student of acculturation with a good handbook for the 
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South African field. The authors conclude with a short paragraph in which they re- 
fuse to “point some kind of moral”’ or to suggest any changes in colonial policy. 


WALTER CLINE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The African Today and Tomorrow. DiEDRICH WESTERMANN. (xvi, 355 pp., 2 maps, 
14 figs. $3.00. New, revised edition. London: Oxford University Press, for the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, 1939.) 


This volume is a revised second edition of Professor Westermann’s The African 
Today, a general introduction to modern African life and a survey of current prob- 
lems arising from culture contact. The author has added ‘“‘and Tomorrow” to the 
title “to focus attention on the transformation which is going on under our eyes in 
Africa and its people.” 

Since a critique in this journal of the first edition is still generally valid (by Pro- 
fessor Herskovits in vol. 36, no. 4, pp. 602-604), an extended review of the new edi- 
tion is unnecessary. The original text has been revised to include some recent data 
and to resolve inconsistencies in style. The most significant revision is that of racial 
distribution in Africa in general agreement with the categories of E. von Eickstedt. 
Although the chapter Some Observations on the Negro’s Mind has been somewhat 
changed, a strong leaning toward the “‘primitive mentality” theory of Lévy-Bruhl 
remains. The illustrations which appeared in the German translation of the first edi- 
tion, and two maps showing racial distribution and types of economic life in Africa 
are noteworthy additions to the new edition. 


Jack Harris 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


ASIA 
Suye Mura, A Japanese Village. JoHN F. Embree. (xxxvii, 354 pp., 18 pls., 4 figs., 

7 maps. $3.00. The University of Chicago Publications in Anthropology, Eth- 

nological Series. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1939.) 

This book is accurately announced on its jacket: ““The first comprehensive social 
study of a Japanese village, this book presents an enlightening picture of folk life in 
japan. ...” 

Dr and Mrs Embree lived for a year in Suye Mura, a village in the Prefecture of 
Kumamoto, island of Kyushu, in southern Japan. For the first time a careful, 
thoroughgoing account of the people and their activities in a Japanese rural com- 
munity is presented in English. Dr Embree wisely has refrained from the claim that 
this is a “‘typical” village; he points out simply that it “is at least representative in 
many respects.’”’ Perhaps this book may stimulate others to amplify the picture by 
similar studies of other Japanese communities—for example, rural villages in Cen- 
tral Japan, in Shinshiu, along the coast of the Japan Sea, or in the Tohoku; also 
partial or inclusive studies of urban communities of various kinds. The variety of 
situations thus described would provide data in study of which the major patterns 
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of Japanese society would emerge in more definitive outlines than in any of the more 
discursive and impressionistic works now available. Translation of studies now in 
print in Japanese would further the same end. 

Dr Embree’s chapters are: Historical Background, Family and Household, 
Forms of Co-operation, Social Classes and Associations, Life History of the In- 
dividual, Religion, and Changes Observable in the Social Organization of Suye 
Mura. Appendices include economic data with household budgets, and translations 
of speeches delivered at public meetings. There is an introduction by Dr A. R. Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, under whose direction the study was made. 

The basis of societal stability in peasant communities, in the direct dependence 
of individuals upon family and neighbors and upon intensively cultivated ancestral 
lands; the co-operative exchange of services, performance of public works, and pro- 
vision for meeting financial crises which threaten families; the general patterns of 
kinship, marriage and adoption; the convivial social parties; local festivals; work, 
play and worship—all are described in detail that rings true to anyone who has 
lived in Japan. Certain differences in kinds of people and in their accustomed be- 
havior emerge clearly: residents of areas near the main roads in contrast to those 
who dwell in remoter places; differences in conduct and opportunities of old residents 
and newcomers; the contrast of the educated with the unsophisticated. Here is the 
peasant basis of empire, and one suspects that since the study was made even these 
simple dwellers in a quiet spot may have felt the cost of national glory. The glimpses 
of their education indicate astute planning to effect their whole-hearted support of 
national policy, though Dr Embree handles this subject with the reticence imposed 
upon a guest in a hospitable nation. 

Since the work is descriptive, a report of a field investigation, there is little that 
a reviewer can do other than to advise the reading of the book. It is a sound, relia- 
ble picture, rich in detail. Descriptions of this sort cannot be summarized; their use- 
fulness is in the details which a summary glosses over. 

If a critical comment can add to the usefulness of the next study, it is suggested 
that the reader is sometimes in doubt as to what kinds of facts are presented in a 
specific paragraph: are these facts of direct observation, facts of opinion and inter- 
pretation presented by the subjects, or information concerning Japanese custom in 
general and local usage in particular, such as one’s instructors in the language nec- 
essarily offer in support of an explanation? The bulk of the data are obviously direct 
reports of observation, transcriptions of records, or statements of participants in 
village life; but there are many statements which may be specific for Suye Mura or 
may be generalized remarks about Japanese customs, and the reader is sometimes 
unable to determine which kind of material is offered. Occasionally categories of 
classification are offered without clear evidence of their inductive derivation—as for 
example in discussion of social classes. In this instance a classification attributed to 
Professor Lloyd Warner is adopted and the Japanese data fitted into it, though not 
without reservations on the part of the author. The six classes thus obtained—three 
sets of two classes—seem artificial and logical rather than inductive. Is there evidence 
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that the people recognize class distinctions? Dr Embree’s data indicate that there is. 
If so, they must employ words of their own to indicate the differences; cannot the 
native words be used to bring about a less strained classification? Apparently every- 
one in the village belongs to the same class, so far as Japanese legal definitions go. 
To this situation is attributable the need for some method of indicating differences 
that the people feel and recognize; their own words should provide categories. One 
cannot help asking: Are these really classes,as sociologists use that much-overworked 
term, or distinctions of status without formal organization? 

The main point is that the data are here. One can apply whatever brand of social 
theory or interpretation he may prefer; he can detect the theories preferred by the 
author without prejudice to the facts. No one can wisely omit this book from his 
reading on Japan, for it affords a wide range of facts perceived with sympathetic 
insight and organized scientifically. 

Dovuctas G. HARING 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Emigrant Communities in South China. A Stud~ of Overseas Migration and Its Influ- 
ence on Standards of Living and Social Change. Ta CuENn. (Issued under the 
Auspices of the China Institute of Pacific Relations, International Research 
Series; English version edited by Bruno Lasker, x, 287 pp. New York: Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1939.) 


Chinese emigrants, reared in a familistic culture, maintain exceptionally strong 
ties with their homeland and for this reason, plus their economic advantage, consti- 
tute an important source of social change in China. It is natural, therefore, that the 
present treatise should reverse the usual procedure and study, not the migrants 
themselves or their new territory, but their influence upon the stay-at-homes. The 
task is accomplished by a descriptive analysis of certain communities along the 
coast of South Fukien and East Kwangtung, communities which furnish large con- 
tingents of emigrants to what is known as the Nan Yang (i.e. nearby countries of the 
South Pacific). By comparing these communities with non-emigrant villages, and 
by studying in detail (by means of questionnaires and a staff of workers) the families 
furnishing emigrants, the book gives significant material on the causes, mechanisms, 
and effects of Chinese emigration. 

Professor Chen does not pose his problem in terms of an elaborate conceptual 
framework, and he gives no systematic interpretation of acculturation or social 
change. But he compensates for this by the fullness of descriptive detail. Following 
out the concrete ramifications of the problem, he touches upon nearly all aspects of 
Chinese life, both at home and overseas. He apparently knows his country well and 
provides a wealth of material and insight that would be difficult if not impossible 
for any foreign field-worker to match. 

The author shows that the region under study is isolated by mountain barriers, 
is poorly suited for agriculture, and is heavily populated. These facts, plus the 
oceanic character of many of the occupations, help explain the region’s emigrational 
tendency. But not all communities or families send emigrants. Those that do are 
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distinguished by their greater representation in, and eagerness for, business as a 
vocation, and also by the remittances which they receive from abroad—remittances 
which alter their standards in fundamental and striking ways. The emigrant usually 
returns to his country at least twice, once to get married and again to retire and 
eventually join his ancestors. He may return more often, but in any case his wife 
and children see him only infrequently, for during his career in the Nan Yang he 
tends to acquire a non-Chinese wife or concubine and form a second family—thus 
giving rise to what the author calls the ‘dual family system.” He takes an interest 
in his village and clan, however, and along with his remittances gives advice. If he is 
wealthy and patriotic, he may endow schools or invest in public utilities. In any case 
his foreign ideas may undermine the old-time parental authority, alter the concep- 
tion of woman, or substitute medical for magical treatment of disease. 

So thoroughly does the author document the émigré’s role in producing social 
change that the book, in spite of a certain clumsiness, represents a real contribution 
to our knowledge of acculturation, migration, and Chinese society. 

KINGSLEY DAVIS 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Yao Society: A Study of a Group of Primitives in China. R. F. Fortune ed. (Ling- 
nan Science Journal 18, Nos. 3, 4. pp. 341-455. Canton, 1939.) 


Fortune led four students of the sociology department, and a professor of Chi- 
nese, of Lingnan University, Canton, toa group of Yao, a Man people of Kwang- 
tung. Fortune’s introductory essay offers a brief sketch of Yao history, places them 
culturally by showing their affinities with the Han, but makes no reference to traits 
shared by the Yao and the Moi. C. B. Lee describes social organization, with special 
reference to local history and warfare. There are eight pai descended from a dog 
and a Chinese woman. There are smaller groups, the fong, which seem to be line- 
ages. Weak sub-groups become often affiliated with larger ones. The function of 
leadership is somewhat hazy to this reviewer. Warfare is really inter-group struggle 
and is largely informal. War against the Chinese is mainly banditry. The most in- 
teresting part of K. K. Lee’s account of the life-cycle is the description of courtship, 
which consists in song dialogues. Priests exorcise, bless, and otherwise minister to 
the newborn. W. C. Wang describes religion and education for priesthood. There 
are obvious ancestor-cults. Taoist classics, corrupted until they are meaningless to 
Chinese scholars, and Chinese calendars are important in religion, as are animal 
sacrifices. Dogs are sacred and can be eaten only ceremonially. There is a careful 
description of exorcism. Training for the three degrees of priesthood consists in 
memorizing texts. K. Y. Lin’s essay on economics is excellent, workmanlike, and 
precise. Internal trade and trade with the Chinese is described. Although the Yao 
are poor business-men, their trade-balance is favorable. Professor W. C. Wong offers 
a careful analysis of Yao phonetics. Grammar is not discussed, because it is almost 
identical with Chinese grammar. 

This collection of essays, while failing to offer a complete picture of Yao cul- 
ture, is a necessary addition to our knowledge of the simpler cultures of the South- 
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East Asia. It augurs well for further anthropological contributions from Chinese 
scholars. 
GEORGE DEVEREUX 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


OCEANIA 


The Work of the Gods in Tikopia. RayMonD Firtu. (ii, 188 pp., 3 pls., 8 plans. 7s, 
6d. Monographs on Social Anthropology No. 1. Published for the London School 
of Economics and Political Science by Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., London, 
1940.) 


This volume is not only momentous in itself, but launches a project that prom- 
ises to be of great importance to anthropology. In this new series of monographs 
British functional anthropologists expect to put on record data whose appeal will 
be confined mainly to specialists. Costs are reduced, following an American exam- 
ple, by a printing process that reproduces typewritten pages. The editorial board in 
charge of the series is associated with the department of anthropology of the London 
School of Economics, under the chairmanship of Professor Bronislaw Malinowski. 
However the fortunes of war may threaten this project, it is sure to win the active 
support of American anthropologists. 

Succeeding monographs already in preparation are another installment of The 
Work of the Gods; Social and Economic Organizations of the Rowanduz Kurds, by E. 
R. Leach; and The Political System of the Anuak, by E. E. Evans-Pritchard. The 
promise of the undertaking is borne out by the names of others from whom contri- 
butions are expected: B. Malinowski, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Daryll Forde, Meyer 
Fortes, Audrey Richards, and I. Schapera. 

This volume is primarily descriptive. The second in the series will conclude the 
ethnographic account of a Polynesian yearly ritual cycle, “leaving for later publica- 
tion the major part of the theoretical interpretation.” With so much still to come, 
this review must be an announcement rather than a criticism. Yet this much can be 
said; that though Polynesia has long been prominent in the comparative study of re- 
ligions this book offers data of a quality new to the area. With its sequel it will be 
the first detailed account, by a trained witness, of the whole cycle of ceremonies in a 
Polynesian culture. Part of the population of Tikopia was nominally Christian dur- 
ing Firth’s full year of field-work there, but another large part still carried on most 
of the traditional rites. The author saw and took part in many of them, obtained 
several accounts of every detail he could not see, and reconstructed from the memo- 
ries of informants some rites that had been abandoned a decade earlier. Every step 
in the procedure is recorded, with whatever of its meaning the natives were able to 
explain. 

A hint of the nature of the interpretation, and of the utility of the data for com- 
parative study, is given in the introduction: ‘“‘A knowledge of the cycle of the Work 
of the Gods is of basic significance for the understanding of Tikopia culture. It is 
one of the most elaborate expressions of the system of rank and of the religious be- 
liefs of the people; it has important economic aspects; it is related to their institu- 
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tions of marriage; it sets the formal seal on their most fundamental form of recrea- 
tion; and provides sanctions for many of their most basic values. From the point 
of view of comparison with other Polynesian cultures the Work of the Gods is of 
great interest since its analogies with such rites as the makahiki of Hawaii and inasi 
of Tonga suggest interpretations of them which cannot be inferred from the existing 
fragmentary and obscure accounts.” 
Epwin G. Burrows 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


Fijian Frontier. Laura THompson. Introduction by Bronislaw Malinowski. (xxiii, 
153 pp., 7 pls., 2 maps. $2.00. San Francisco, New York, and Honolulu: Studies 
of the Pacific No. 4. American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations). 


This delightful volume paints a vivid picture of modern life on Kambara, an 
island of the Lau archipelago in Fiji. Dr Thompson describes sympathetically the 
customs she observed during nine months of field work in 1933-34. The life of the 
native from birth to death, the institution of marriage, the political and economic 
structure, sickness, sorcery, and religion receive varying degrees of attention, and 
tantalizing bits of behavior, interjected throughout, give life to the description of 
contemporary Kambaran life; present customs are analyzed to expose the changes 
which have taken place in the native culture during a century of white contact. 
Since the arrival of the Europeans three major influences have been at work in Fiji— 
the missionary, the trader, and the government official. Each has contributed 
greatly to current cultural adjustments. 

The story of missionary influence in Fiji will be of especial interest to students 
of culture change. Christianity gained prestige first through association with the 
more material aspects of white culture; metal tools and fire arms were manifestly 
superior to the native adz and war club. The power of western technology was at- 
tributed to the mana of the white man’s god. First to be impressed were the chiefs— 
a fortunate occurrence for the new gospel. Sponsored by the chiefly class, Christian- 
ity won additional prestige and soon filtered to the common people. The natives 
looked upon Christian ceremonial as a powerful technique for obtaining mana and 
many of the ancient rites were supplanted by new formalities. A few years later, 
revivalistic cults appeared whose prophets spoke of recreating the glorious past and 
removing the dominant foreign power. Other Fijians exhibited less evidence of con- 
flict and distress; in philosophical fashion they expended their efforts in an at- 
tempt to reconcile the new religious views with the old. It would be interesting to 
know the life history components entering into these different reactions to a com- 

mon situation. This information, however, is not given. 

Of the many profound changes in Fijian culture stimulated by Christianity, 
Dr Thompson emphasizes those in social structure. The influence here is subtle but 
far-reaching. Rejection of the ancestral gods and the neglect of ancient rites, 
coupled with the acceptance of a foreign god and the adoption of Christian cere- 
monial modified the class structure. In the past, individuals obtained social status 
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from clan ranking—a status ultimately derived from the supernatural sanction of 
ancestral deities. Christianity removed clan rank from the control of the native 
gods, and prestige soon began to depend upon social rather than supernatural 
sanctions. This brought the individual to the fore and pushed the clan into the 
background. The individual could now rise in the social scale regardless of clan 
affiliation. Social mobility became possible to a far greater extent than was per- 
mitted by the more rigid structure of ranked clans in the original society. 

From her analysis of acculturation Dr Thompson derives many practical con- 
clusions. These show clearly that careful investigations of culture change will aid 
in the intelligent administration of native peoples. One interesting suggestion re- 
lates to education. Dr Thompson reveals that the Fijian simply has no interest 
in gaining knowledge for its own sake. Only insofar as knowledge functions as a tool 
for acquiring social prestige does it impress the native. Education, therefore, must 
accord with native values; the knowledge gained must integrate with the native 
patterns of soil cultivation, craftsmanship, and ceremonial exchange. Learning is 
an individual process and tends to emphasize individual variations and thus in- 
crease mobility. This harmonizes with the modern trend toward individual status 
and away from clan ranking. By functioning as a way of gaining individual prestige, 
education will presumably become more and more popular. In this way the Fijian 
can be enticed to accept many technical and social changes which would otherwise 
encounter resistance, and, moreover, he will be stimulated to develop his economy. 

The positive contributions of this volume evoke little criticism. Its only defect, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, lies rather in what it fails to present. Many sugges- 
tions are all too briefly treated. Generalizations which seem promising are often 
hastily brushed aside without careful consideration. In many instances the account 
reads more like a skeleton outline than a full-bodied presentation. This is especially 
true of the chapters presenting the contemporary culture. The following examples 
will suffice. In the chapter on childhood Dr Thompson describes weaning in Lau as 
a gradual process, without shock to the child. In implied substantiation of this she 
states, (p. 37), “I did not observe any child sucking his thumb.” This comment, 
perhaps, requires no further elaboration. But a few pages later the reader learns 
something further about oral behavior of children. In describing child discipline the 
author writes, (p. 40) “‘If he is bubbling his lips the mother will remove his hand or 
slap him for it.” This is something which does require further explanation, yet none 
is forthcoming. The same chapter yields another inadequate statement (p. 42). 
“From infancy children have a familiarity with the sea which they carry into adult- 
hood. When Kambarans drown, it is not usually from inability to keep afloat, but 
from fear of the shark god which is sacred to the island.” 

In conclusion, the positive contributions of the book would seem far to out- 
weigh its scattered lapses into superficiality. Fijian Frontier will probably be found 
suggestive to the analyst of culture change, interesting to the anthropologist, and 
colorfully vivid to the general reader. 

CLELLAN S. Forp 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Craniometry of New Guinea. W1L¥RED D. HamBty. (Anthropological Series, Vol. 
25, No. 3. pp. 87-209, 43 pls., 14 figs., 1 map, 9 drawings. Chicago: Field Mu- 
seum, 1940.) 


Dr Hambly presents the raw measurements and averages for a series of 124 
adult male and 70 adult female crania from the northern and southern littoral re- 
gions of Central and East New Guinea. Means are given for total male and total 
female series, for the northern and southern subseries, and for each of eleven small 
local groups. Using Student’s “‘t-test” and the Coefficient of Racial Likeness, Ham- 
bly came to the conclusion that differences between the subseries were not of suffi- 
cient magnitude or statistical significance to merit separate analysis. Interpretation 
of the data is therefore based almost entirely on the total male and total female 
series. 

Those who feel that it is inherently bootless to hope for any single figure which 
will express ‘“‘the sum total of the differences and resemblances between . . . two dif- 
ferent groups of skulls” (p. 144) will regret that the data have been interpreted 
almost entirely in the light of the CRL. Although the single standard deviation 
which he computed from his own series yielded a value less than one half that 
published by Pearson for Egyptian crania, (nose width, p. 129), Hambly nonethe- 
less followed Biometric School mores and applied to his New Guinea skulls the dis- 
persion coefficients published by other writers for Egyptian and English crania. The 
possibility that nose width may be only one of the many traits in which the New 
Guinea skulls display remarkable homogeneity was not examined. 

An empirical test of the usefulness of the CRL was carried to considerable 
lengths. Fifty different CRL’s were computed for the comparison of northern with 
southern males. They were based on ten different constellations of ten metric 
traits, ten constellations of fifteen, ten of twenty, ten of twenty-five, and ten of 
thirty. The resulting crude CRL’s ranged from 1.92 to 10.85, but it was found that 
where twenty or more traits were used the range was only from 2.97 to 6.62. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, these results suggest that the CRL is (1) untrustworthy 
as a measure of the statistical significance of differences between two sets of data, 
and (2) all but useless as an expression of “the sum total of the differences and re- 
semblances between . . . two groups of skulls.’’ Admirers of the CRL will doubtless 
draw a less drastic conclusion. 

Whether or not the reader accepts the CRL and the interpretations to which 
it leads, the New Guinea monograph is of high value for the raw data and means 
which it provides. The measurements were made with meticulous care, and were 
tested by independent remeasurement of fifty of the crania six months after the 
first study. The complete results of this rigorous test are published, and they are 
a high tribute to the excellence of Dr Hambly’s technique. 

James M. ANDREWS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Ethnologische Studien an Indonesischen Schépfungsmythen. W. MUNSTERBERGER. 
(xii, 244 pp., Gld. 5.00. Haag: Martinus Nijhoff, 1939.) 


This volume is singularly interesting on two scores. The first and more prosaic 
is that it brings together a series of Indonesian creation myths many of which are 
drawn from Dutch or manuscript sources and therefore not readily at the disposal 
of most American anthropologists. Dr. Miinsterberger gives abstracts of tales from 
Nias, Batu, Mentawei and west Sumatra, which he compares in some detail among 
themselves and with a series of myths from Borneo. He draws from these compari- 
sons a number of historical conclusions based essentially on the kulturkreise mode of 
thought, although he is far from a slavish follower of Schmidt. The historical points 
suggested are: 

1) In the earlier “‘pre-austronesian” myths, earth is the maternal principle. 
Eggs, fruit and trees are to be equated with the earth. These motifs link north 
Nias, Batu, Mentawei and the Batak of Sumatra with many Borneo tribes. 

2) The mythology of the later megalithic culture represents man as appearing 
from stone. This is a widespread Oceanic and southeast Asiatic trait. Among the 
groups specifically studied by the author, it appears in southern Nias and north 
Borneo. 

The reviewer does not feel equipped to make a detailed critical analysis of these 
two potentially plausible historical sequences. The author musters much evidence 
in their favor and on the whole the broad outlines of the kulturkreise reconstructions 
have always seemed more suggestive for Indonesia than for some other areas. 

The second interest inherent in the volume is one of method and theory. As was 
indicated, Dr Miinsterberger has been markedly influenced by the kulturkreise 
school. He has in addition some familiarity with Freudian theory. He attempts to 
elaborate his historical conclusions in the light of these two theoretic biases. He ac- 
cepts a series of cultural sequences and psychoanalytic interpretations which are 
not beyond question and then tries to link the two together. Is is amazing that 
such intellectual acuity should be expended with so little questioning of basic as- 
sumptions and pertinent evidence. An extreme example should suffice: Geophagy 

produces pregnancy; geophagy and creation of man from earth have wide distri- 
butions; man is also created from divine excrement; earth is also divine excrement; 
excrement is extension of self, and therefore of gods. This is a closed functional 
circle which elaborates psychologically the creation myths under discussion. It also 
proves the universality of Freudian symbolism. 

The type of reasoning which yields such results is in the highest degree subtle 
and searching but the reviewer, while deeply respectful of both those qualities, 
cannot consider them applied to anything more than a series of tenuous associa- 
tions. 

Another type of broad leap in Dr Miinsterberger’s thinking can be illustrated 
by the following example. He is speaking of the luxuriant growth of certain types 
of trees in connection with tree cults. In the course of one paragraph he says on the 
one hand that it is not strange that such trees should have given rise to speculation 
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among “archaic”’ people, and on the other hand he states that the wide distribution 
of tree cults indicates the great antiquity of the trait. Despite several elaborate 
psychological arguments, it does not seem necessary to Dr Miinsterberger to es- 
tablish the change in the intellectual processes of mankind which are implied in 
this statement. Either Dr. Miinsterberger assumes modern man is different in his 
speculative thinking from “archaic” man (whatever that may mean as far as em- 
piric evidence goes) or he completely ignores the well established principle of in- 
dependent invention. 

In this highly critical review I do not wish to bias the reader against examining 
the volume. On the contrary, it contains much interesting data. It should also be of 
interest to anyone trying to understand a certain trend in recent European eth- 
nographic theorizing. Dr Miinsterberger is undoubtedly a distinguished repre- 
sentative of that school of thought which seems so alien to more empiric American 
anthropologists. 

Cora Du Bots 
SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Race, Language and Culture. Franz Boas (xx, 647 pp., 90 figs. $5.00. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1940.) 


An exceptional book. Exceptional because it brings into one volume sixty-two 
papers written by the most influential figure in American anthropology during the 
last half century. Exceptional in that it exhibits the wide range of interests and the 
scientific exactness which made it possible for one man to exert such a profound in- 
fluence on the growing science of anthropology. Exceptional in that the author’s 
selection of papers apparently gives us his present attitude on many controversial 
matters. 

No anthropologist of today has had wider field experience, none has been more 
successful in classroom, none more productive in publication, and none more highly 
honored by his colleagues than Dr Franz Boas. 

The publishers have rendered a real service in making available in one volume 
so many of his less accessible articles, together with restatements of his attitude to- 
ward research and kindred matters. Even to list the topics discussed would exceed 
the limits of a review. 

Anthropometric data on the development of a population under varying en- 
vironmental conditions; human plasticity; the influence of heredity; mental differ- 
ences; the question of racial superiority are a few among the closely reasoned argu- 
ments relating to physical anthropology. 

The five papers on language deal with linguistic and morphological phenomena, 
and with problems of classification. They also indicate a method of securing eth- 
nological data in the literary forms of native life. Since many of the Indian mythol- 
ogies published by Dr Boas and his students were taken in texts, the discussion leads 
to folk lore. Stylistic aspects of primitive literature, characteristics of mythological 
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areas, mythological concepts are a few of the topics dealt with in his general theory 
of mythology. 

The section on art brings out clearly Dr Boas’ interest in the dynamics of art 
growth. To get at the history of decorative design, he analyzes the styles and forms 
over limited areas and then applies the results to theories under consideration. 

The greater portion of the volume is devoted to culture. The aims of anthro- 
pological research, problems of methodology, limitations of the comparative method 
and other general discussions introduce the more specific studies. Throughout the 
volume one meets the aims expressed by Dr Boas several years ago “‘to understand 
the culture I was studying as the result of historical growth, but since the whole 
discussion had been devoted to historic sequences I had to arise as the advocatus 
diaboli and defend those who sought to understand the processes by which historical 
changes came about, knowledge of which is needed to give a deeper meaning to the 
picture.” (American Anthropologist, n.s. 38, 1936, p. 141.) 

This is a volume every student of anthropology will wish to possess; it will also 
have a wide distribution among other students of the social sciences, and all inter- 
ested in problems of race. 

Fay-Cooprer COoLe 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Acculturation: The Study of Culture Contact. MELVILLE J. HERsKovits. (136 pp. 
$2.00. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1938.) 


Despite the fact that problems of cultural dynamics have for so long engaged 
the attention of anthropologists as well as social scientists in other fields, we have 
been handicapped by the lack of precisely defined terms, differential concepts and 
a systematic approach to the variety of problems involved. Such terms as “‘culture 
change,” “diffusion,” “borrowing,” “‘assimilation,” “acculturation,” all are familiar 
terms, but as Herskovits shows, they have been used loosely (e.g., culture change 
as a synonym for acculturation, p. 90; acculturation as equivalent to education or 
the general process of socialization, p. 6'), and even with contrary meanings by dif- 
ferent writers (e.g., assimilation and acculturation, pp. 7-8). Although Herskovits 
deliberately grounds his entire discussion in the literature dealing with primitive 
peoples (Preface), the terminological confusion could have been shown to be even 
more complicated had he taken sociological literature into account. It is of no small 
importance, then, that the author has faced this issue squarely and has made an at- 
tempt to clarify the terminology of cultural dynamics, elaborating further the 
Outline previously published by Redfield, Linton and himself which is reprinted 
as an appendix to the present volume (pp. 131-136). As the title of the book indi- 
cates, attention is centered upon “those phenomena which result when groups of 
individuals having different cultures come into continuous first-hand contact, with 
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1 Cf. C. Kluckhohn’s suggestion (Man, 1939, p. 1, n.) that “culturalization’” might be 
substituted for “socialization.” 
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subsequent changes in the original culture patterns of either or both groups” (p. 
10). (Italics ours). This is what Herskovits means by “acculturation” and the 
words italicized are clues to a distinction drawn bet weenacculturation and diffusion, 
the latter term being used by Herskovits with a broader connotation since it in- 
cludes the transmission of culture “whether it be through the medium of a single 
individual or of a group, or whether the contact is brief or sustained” (p. 14). 
Acculturation thus becomes a study of culture diffusion under defined conditions, 

. it implies a more comprehensive interchange between two bodies of tradi- 
tion,” (p. 15) than the term diffusion necessarily implies. 

A further differential feature upon which the author lays great stress is meth- 
odological rather than conceptual. What Herskovits insists upon is that the study 
of acculturation be an investigation of actual processes of cultural change in a con- 
trolled frame of temporal reference. This is what he means by “‘real’”’ history as con- 
trasted with ‘‘assumptions of historical contact based on reconstructions made by 
working out distributional analyses” (p. 15) that have characterized so many 
studies carried out under the rubric “diffusion.”” To my mind, this emphasis upon 
real history is unexceptionable and, in principle, it can be applied to studies of dif- 
fusion as well. It is primarily directed, however, against the pseudo-historical use of 
archeological and ethnographical data by anthropologists; it cannot apply to his- 
torians or anthropologists who have been able to control their studies of culture 
elements by documentary sources. It is precisely because the data for studying 
actual historical processes are so often unavailable to the anthropologist that a 
methodological distinction between the study of diffusion and acculturation in 
terms of their relative historicity can be made. It is not intrinsic to these problems 
as such. Assimilation, in the author’s view, is best employed “‘to designate the proc- 
ess by means of which a synthesis of culture is achieved, whatever the degree of 
contact or amount of borrowing” (p. 15), a connotation, incidentally, different from 
the one given this term in sociology. 

Having clarified the terminological issue, Herskovits discusses the point of view 
to be adopted and the methods of procedure to be followed in studying acculturation 
in the field. Although the methods to be used are those of good ethnographic inves- 
tigation, where natives have taken over elements of European culture he cautions 
against taking these for granted: they must be studied as part of the total cultural 
picture. This cultural picture must be “rounded” and integrated, but not without 
regard for the relative independence of subordinate patterns, and a cultural ‘“‘base 
line” must also be established to which temporal changes in culture can be related. 
Here some reconstruction may be necessary based upon accounts of the past by liv- 
ing informants. Historical documents, if they exist, should not be neglected. An- 
other possible approach is the method Redfield used in Mexico. “With information 
concerning the historic setting of the contact in hand, the cultures involved in the 
contact understood, and the present body of traditions of the people described, the 
analysis of these data may then proceed with profit along the lines suggested in the 
Outline . . . ” (p. 27). “Trait” analysis is deemed advisable in connection with this 
procedure, although not a crude pigeonholing. In concluding Part I Herskovits ex- 
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presses his concern in regard to the bias he believes to be connected with accultura- 
tion studies approached from the standpoint of Applied Anthropology. He suggests 
that acculturation studies might attain a higher level of scientific value if they were 
undertaken in areas other than those in which the contact is between native groups 
and Europeans or Americans. In Part III, Suggestions for Future Research (p. 120 
ff.), he reverts to this point and makes a number of concrete recommendations in- 
cluding studies of contact between the historic cultures of the Far East and aborig- 
inal peoples. 

In Part II of the book, comprising more than half of the volume, an analytical 
review of a selected series of acculturation studies is undertaken. The acculturation 
of natives to European norms as described in the work of Parsons, Redfield, Mead; 
Radin on American Indian groups; Herskovits on the Haitians, and Schapera 
and Hunter on African tribes are reviewed. These are followed by a series of studies 
dealing with the effects of culture change with reference to religious beliefs and 
practices in North America and New Guinea (Spier, Gayton, Nash, Lesser, and 
Chinnery, Haddon, Williams). One of the major conclusions that emerges from this 
review is that the native movements discussed are by no means all cults of despair, 
and that natives have, under certain circumstances, made an excellent adaptation 
to the impact of occidental culture (Schapera, p. 65). Herskovits also demonstrates 
with two concrete examples how works of fiction may yield valuable insights into 
the acculturation process. 

In the concluding section, in addition to elaborating the point already men- 
tioned, the author differentiates between situations where acculturation is recent 
and where the process is still in operation and can therefore be observed directly, as 
opposed to those where the process has taken place in the past and the contem- 
porary culture is already a blend. The manner of approach to these two types of 
situations is discussed. Radin’s suggestion in regard to the secondary results of 
acculturation is taken up (p. 123 ff.) and four areas suggested where pertinent data 
might be collected. With reference to the effects of contact on specific aspects of 
culture, it is urged that the fields of music and linguistics present interesting prob- 
lems for research as does the relation between personality and culture under condi- 
tions of acculturation. A bibliography of ten pages completes a useful as well as a 
stimulating volume which should help to crystallize and direct acculturation studies 
for some time to come. 


A. IrviInG HALLOWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Origin of the Inequality of the Social Classes. GUNNAR LANDTMAN. (xv, 444 pp. 

$5.00. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938.) 

This book is primarily concerned with social origins, and, as might be expected, 
treats its topic according to the conventional comparative method of the Wester- 
marck-Frazer-Crawley school. Its approach and the range of its data can best be 
indicated by outlining its contents. 
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The initial attack concerns what are termed “the primary considerations” of 
social inequality. Assuming an equality of position in societies of “‘the lowest ranks” 
Dr Landtman discusses such matters as the place of women and children; age 
grades; the réle of strength and dexterity, or, on the other side of the ledger, such a 
personal handicap as illegitimacy; wealth and its relationship to status; differentia- 
tion consequent upon specialization of labor, and the social stratification caused 
when tribes of unequal power and position unite, through conquest or migration, to 
form a composite unit. 

With this introductory sketch, which comprises the first third of the book, the 
author moves to consider “origins’’—of the priesthood, of slavery, of nobility, and 
of government. Under the first category are treated such matters as the need for 
mediators with the “preternatural world,”’ the ‘‘first” appearance of priests, quali- 
fications for membership in the priesthood, the initiation of priests, the manner in 
which these officiants gain their reputation, the “origin” of the priesthood as a dis- 
tinct order, and finally the manner in which priests are to be classified and how their 
functions are distributed. As to the origins of slavery, such matters as intra- and 
extratribal enslavement, the sources of slaves, and the manner in which slaves may 
be classified are considered. In the discussion of nobility, the relationship between 
wealth and high position is analyzed—and with considerable insight—while in the 
discussion of the origin of government the types of individuals who gain high po- 
litical status are set forth, and various characteristics of chiefs in specific primitive 
cultures are indicated. The book ends with lists of references and a bibliography. 
The references are very extensive, occupying 78 pages of small type; while to the 
bibliography 29 more pages are given. 

The book is thus seen to fall into two parts, one of which concerns the ways in 
which social inequality may manifest itself, while the other sets forth the forms of 
class structure in primitive society. This is made clear in the section on page 107: 


After viewing the initial differentiation of social inequalities, we have to follow up our subject 
by trying to explain the rise of actual classes with more or less definite characteristics. 


That is, in the “lowest”’ societies, inequalities are but incipient;in more highly de- 
veloped cultures, inequalities take on the form of stratified class structure. Is this 
assumption valid, however? The author draws on his own field-work among the 
Kiwai Papuans for an instance of that social equality which, among this people, he 
states, 


. . manifests itself the more completely and convincingly as it implies not only the non-ex- 
istence of any differentiation as regards social standing but also the non-existence of any divi- 
sion of labour and of any disparity regarding the distribution of property. 


Yet two pages later, we find that cir¢umstances are named which explain “why a 
woman can never own land in the full sense of the word’”’—an obvious inequality. 
On the following page, again, we read of “‘a natural dissimilarity which makes itself 
felt between different men as regards their social influence,” while later (on page 9) 
the fact is noted that, “In every community there exist . . . individuals who are 
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more or less looked down upon.” Even in more economically complex primitive 
societies, where a class stratification of slaves, commoners, priests and nobles exists, 
we may question whether there is enough exclusiveness in specialization of function 
in any but a very few instances in Central America and West Africa and Indonesia 
to allow us to think of such groups as comprising anything but rudimentary social 
classes. 

One cannot but be impressed by the change in the method of presentation of 
anthropological materials that has, over the years, come to prevail when one com- 
pares this book, which three decades ago, would have been a notable contribution, 
with studies such as Lowie’s Primitive Society. As has been indicated, the range of 
citations is vast—but the erudition, as in all works of this kind, is greater at first 
sight than closer examination suggests. Sources of vastly different worth and re- 
liability jostle each other on a plane of equality in the citations and in the list of 
“authorities.” The titles in the extensive bibliography, as always in these compara- 
tive studies, must be carefully assessed to be of any use to later students. As al- 
ways, too, the gaps are numerous. Only one of Boas’ many publications on the 
Kwakiutl is mentioned; neither Africa nor Oceania is included among the numerous 
periodicals listed, while none of Meek’s monographs on various Nigerian states, 
where the class structure is a striking aspect of the social organization, is cited. Cer- 
tainly it is difficult to understand how a subject of this kind can be adequately dis- 
cussed without reference to Thorstein Veblen’s classic work, The Theory of the Lei- 
sure Class—this omission being only the more striking when we find that the A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, in which Veblen published many of his articles and where 
his book was reviewed at length, is named in the bibliography. 

This work, which represents an enormous amount of research, thus has the fa- 
miliar qualities of its type. The list of books and articles can be useful to one who is 
prepared to evaluate the items in it. The wide variety of tribes used to document 
the argument affords instances that in many cases can be given cultural context by 
going back to the sources. Yet in view of the author’s excellent field report on the 
Kiwai, it is to be regretted that he has regressed into a form of presentation that 
must be regarded as outmoded. This is more the pity, since the problem he attacks 
is so important that anything which brings it to the attention of the anthropolo- 
gists, who have so consistently neglected it, is desirable. But what we need for ade- 
quate understanding are detailed field studies of the nature of differentials in status 
and opportunities among folk where these differences are sufficiently explicit to 
make them of use for analysis. With such studies in hand, we may then cope with 
the problems presented by the economic and social sanctions which make for the 
institutionalized inequalities implicit in the concept of class differentiation. 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples. MELVILLE J. Herskovits. (xii, 492 pp. 

$4.50. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940.) 

Information about the productive activities of primitive groups has accumulated 
rapidly during the past two decades. Too often, however, the economic aspect of these 
activities has been obscured by emphasis on technology or on non-material culture 
patterns. Professor Herskovits has sifted data from hundreds of monographs and 
articles, generalized about them with insight and moderation, and presented the 
results with a skill rarely found in comparative studies. 

Little use is made of economic theory as commonly understood. Modern eco- 
nomic theory, as the author correctly observes, is based so largely on contemporary 
European and American culture that it is almost useless in analyzing the behavior 
of non-literate and non-mechanized groups. The work is nonetheless theoretical in 
the sense that it undertakes to frame and test general hypotheses. The chapter 
division is based on such familiar economic concepts as production, labor, speciali- 
zation, trade, money, consumption, property. Under each head data are presented 
from all parts of the primitive world, and an attempt is made to trace similarities 
and differences of behavior. The result is a distinct contribution to the type of eco- 
nomic generalization toward which institutional economists have been half-con- 
sciously groping. Economists will be disappointed by the scarcity of quantitative 
evidence throughout the volume. This defect, however, cannot fairly be blamed on 
the author. It is inherent in most of the monographs on which the study was based, 
and one may hope that it will be corrected as far as possible in future anthropologi- 
cal field work. 

The temperate character of the author’s generalizations is well illustrated by the 
discussion of property. The patterns of primitive ownership are described and com- 
pared in four excellent chapters. Situations which a superficial observer might class- 
ify either as “private property” or “communal ownership” often turn out on analy- 
sis to be a complex blending of the two. Private use of land does not necessarily 
mean private ownership of land, or even complete freedom in disposing of the prod- 
uce. Professor Herskovits concludes that “the entire discussion of Communism 
versus individualism, in so far as reference to primitive societies is concerned, seems 
to be but shadow-boxing, wherein verbalistic blows are dealt with an inadequate 
knowledge ... of the actual forms taken by economic institutions of primitive 
groups” (p. 463). 

A valuable feature of the book is its emphasis on methodology. Professor Her- 
skovits deals roughly with both economists and anthropologists in an effort to bring 
them closer together. Economists are scolded for building “laws” on data drawn 
from a single culture, for their neglect or gross simplification of primitive behavior, 
and their readiness to adopt simple theories of organic evolution. Anthropologists 
are treated with equal severity for their preoccupation with technology, and their 
failure to abstract economic activity from its cultural matrix. “ . . . If for the earlier 
students economics was technology, for these later ones it is garden magic and gift 
exchange” (p. 38). The concluding chapter suggests that economists frame generali- 
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zations which anthropologists can use, and that anthropologists present their data 
in a form suited to economic analysis. 

The validity of the author’s viewpoint is best demonstrated by his success in ap- 
plying it to the data. The social sciences will not be unified by any amount of meth- 
odological discussion, but rather by coming to grips with problems which cut across 
departmental boundaries. Professor Herskovits has set a high standard for this sort 
of synthetic work, and has produced one of those rare works which is required read- 
ing for all social scientists. 


Lioyp G. REYNOLDS 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
THE BOTANICAL IDENTIFICATION OF NORTHWEST COAST TOBACCO 


A problem which has long interested anthropologists is that of the identification 
of the plant chewed with lime by the Haida and Tlingit. Dixon approached this 
problem on several occasions with his usual thoroughness,’ but could never offer 
what he felt might constitute a defensible and conclusive answer. Dixon, in his 
American Anthropologist article, concluded that it was “probable that the plant 
cultivated and chewed by the Tlingit and Haida was something other than tobacco”’ 
(p. 150), and left the problem for some botanist familiar with the regional flora. It 
would seem now that such a savior has come forth in the person of the well known 
western botanist, Miss Alice Eastwood, of the California Academy of Sciences. 

Captain George Dixon, in 1787 at Port Mulgrave (Yakutat Bay, occupied by 

northern Tlingit), stated :? 
The Indians are particularly fond of chewing a plant, which appears to be a species of tobacco; 
not content, however, with chewing it in its simple state, they generally mix lime along with it, 
and sometimes the inner rind of the pine-tree, together with a rosinous substance extracted 
from it. 


This description obviously indicates that the Tlingit plant looked like a tobacco 
(Nicotiana sp.) plant, and is therefore clearly not as lupine as Dixon suggests.’ That 
Dixon knew the difference between the two is indicated by the fact that he col- 
lected a specimen of the tobacco plant used by the Haida on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. This specimen, now in the Herbarium of the British Museum, has been dis- 
cussed by Miss Eastwood, who calls attention to the fact that Dixon’s specimen is 
similar to that collected by Archibald Menzies and now in the Hooker Herbarium 
at Kew.‘ The critical point, then, is the identification of these plants labeled by the 


1 R. B. Dixon, Tobacco Chewing on the Northwest Coast (American Anthropologist, Vol. 35, 
1933), pp. 146-150. In this paper will be found extensive references to the subject. See also his 
Contacts with America Across the Southern Pacific, pp. 330-335, in D. Jenness, The American 
Aborigines (Toronto, 1933), pp. 315-353. 

2 George Dixon, A Voyage Round the World, but More Particularly to the North-west Coast 
of America; Performed in 1785 . . . 1788 (London, 1789), p. 175. For other references see R. B. 
Dixon (American Anthropologist, Vol. 35, 1933), pp. 146-150, and Menzies’ Journal of Van- 
couver’s Voyage, edited by C. F. Newcombe (Archives of British Columbia, Memoir V, Victoria 
B. C., 1923), pp. 141-142. 

3 R. B. Dixon (American Anthropologist), p. 150. James Deans, The Huida Kwul-ra, or 
Native Tobacco of the Queen Charlotte Islands. (American Antiquarian 12, 1890), pp. 48-50, 
identifies the Haida tobacco as a species of poppy, a plant with tall stems; on the extremity of 
each stem were a number of balls full of seeds. See also, by the same author, The Hidery Quwill- 
Ray. (American Antiquarian 19, 1897). (I have not seen this latter pap*r.) 

* A. Eastwood, The Tobacco Collected by Archibald Menzies on the Northwest Coast of 
America. (Leaflets of Western Botany 2: No. 6, San Francisco, 1938), pp. 92-94. See also her 
Early Botanical Explorers on the Pacific Coast and the Trees They Found There. (California 
Historical Quarterly, 18: 1-12, 1939), p. 3. 
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explorer-botanist as “Indian Tobacco.” Miss Eastwood says the plant “does not 
agree with any other tobacco from northwest America and may still be unnamed 
and undescribed,’’* and in a more specific statement, that “‘the specimen most close- 
ly allied to Capt. Dixon’s specimen is Nicotiana multivalvis Lindl. collected by 
Douglas in 1825...’ Thus, the botanical evidence seems to indicate (see also 
the comparison of Dixon’s specimen with N. multivalvis’) a new, and as yet un- 
named, Nicotiana species as the tobacco used by the Haida of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. As R. B. Dixon® and C. F. Newcombe’ point out, the plant described by 
Lindley’® as Nicotiana nana and listed by Hooker" with the provenience given as 
“N. W. America” and “originally discovered by the excellent Menzies”’ is actually 
a species of Hesperochiron and not a Nicotiana. It was collected by William Bird in 
the Rocky Mountains of North America; the mistake may be blamed to Lindley 
and later, Hooker, who erroneously took it to be the specimen collected by Men- 
zies. Menzies’ tobacco is the plant shown by Miss Eastwood; it resembles the Dixon 
specimen which is also illustrated, and is identifiable as a Nicotiana species. In a 
letter from Miss Eastwood on this question, she says: 

Iam sure that Capt. Dixon’s specimen was a tobacco. I have only Menzies’ statement that the 
leaves in Kew Herb. are those of tobacco. Menzies’ specimen cannot be Hesperochiron which I 
know well from plants seen and collected in California. None have leaves similar to the Men- 
zies leaves and the pubescence is different. Menzies leaves do resemble tobacco leaves. . . . By 
the way, Dixon’s specimen in Herb. Brit. Mus. could never be mistaken for a lupine. 


Dixon" discusses and rejects Setchell’s identification of the Haida tobacco as 
Nicotiana attenuata. In support of Dixon, I offer the following quotation from a let- 
ter which Miss Eastwood has kindly written in answer to my question as to the 
possibility that Dixon’s specimen might be Nicotiana atienuata. She says: 


The tobacco which Menzies collected could not possibly be N. attenuata, which I know well. 
The basal leaves of that are not at all the same shape. The flowers of Capt. Dixon’s specimen 
resemble those of N. multivalvis much more closely than those of N. attenuata. In my article 
I describe the differences between the Dixon specimen and N. multivalvis. It could not pos- 
sibly be related to N. attenuata. 


A further point of interest in connection with this problem may be brought up 


5 Eastwood (1938), p. 92; (1939), p. 3. 

6 Eastwood (1938), p. 92. 

7 Ibid. p. 93. 

8 (American Anthropologist 35, 1933), p. 149. 

® Menzies’ Journal. (Archives of British Columbia, Memoir V, 1914), p. 141. 

10 Botanical Register X, tab. 833, 1824. 

1 Flora Boreali Americana II, 1840, p. 91. 

12 Eastwood, 1938: pl. 2 (Cf. to N. multivalvis in the Botanical Register, tab. 1067). 

13 (American Anthropologist 35, 1933), p. 146; Contacts with America . . . p. 333. 

4 W. A. Setchell, Aboriginal Tobaccoss (American Anthropologist 23, 1921), pp. 397-414. 
C. F. Newcombe is the original authority of Setchell. 
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here—that of the use by R. B. Dixon and James Deans" of myths as historical 
documents. Euhemerism is ordinarily, at best, a hazardous andinconc!usive method 
of getting facts. It may often corroborate known facts, but here mythologic items 
are supplementary, not primary. In the present case we have seen that with the 
known fact that the Haida tobacco is a Nicotiana species, the interpretation from 
the mythology breaks down, since it was formed around the theory that the plant 
was not of the genus Nicotiana. Furthermore, with this botanical fact established, 
one might re-interpret the Haida myths in such a way that certain inferences to sup- 
port the botanical identification could be suggested. The real question then be- 
comes one of how much actual value the myths are, unless they unequivocally 
support facts already established. I am not generalizing, but the question has oc- 
curred to me so frequently that I offer this example for what it may be worth in 
illustration. In short, I doubt the value of these particular myths as independent 
evidence. 

There still remains the problem of the identification of the Tlingit tobacco. That 
it is a Nicotiana species seems likely, since Capt. Dixon states it as such, and we have 
seen that he knew Nicotiana plants by sight. We can do no better than reiterate 
R. B. Dixon’s plea that botanical collectors on the Northwest Coast keep their eyes 
open for Nicotiana plants. 


RoBErT F. HEIZER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ON THE MIDE OF THE OJIBWAY 

The author is fortunate in being able to throw some light on certain divergences 
in accounts of the Midé of the Ojibway. These divergences are due to the fact that 
the attitudes of priests and commoners within the Midé differ widely. 

The laity consists of those ordinary persons who, on the occasion of an illness of 
even moderate importance, have paid the necessary small fee and submitted to the 
treatment and ceremonials offered. As such illnesses are never rare, the Midé group 
included almost all adults, except where missionary work induced some to stay 
aloof. These lay members consider the Midé priest as a magical curer, and the lay 
person’s attitude is much like that of one of our own society towards a doctor, ex- 
cept that the Midé priest’s powers are wider. The Midé itself offers its members an 
opportunity for dancing and for a social good time, which is much enjoyed by lay 
members. Consequently the attitude toward the Midé is not unlike that which an 
uneducated man might have if the social and dancing club of which he was a mem- 
ber were run by a joint committee of the American Medical Association and the 
Society of American Magicians. 

When a young man decides to become a priest, he first accumulates the neces- 
sary wealth (about $75), selects a priest as his tutor, and piles this wealth in front of 
the latter’s dwelling. The latter then teaches the former the meanings and traditions 
of the Midé, together with much miscellaneous information about health, building 


1% (American Anthropologist 35, 1933), pp. 149-150. 
#6 (American Antiquarian 12: 1890), pp. 48-50. 
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materials, habits of animals, etc., which the neophyte strives to learn. This may 
take three days to a week, during which time the priest does not examine the pile 
which has been placed before his door. Nevertheless, the reputation of the neo- 
phyte would be injured if the value of his gift fell short of the usual standard, and he 
has probably put the best blankets on top and let the edges of a few pieces of wam- 
pum protrude. The transaction is literally the purchase of knowledge, and when it 
is terminated by the ceremony of admission to the Midé, this ceremony is not very 
much more important than the granting of a degree after a college course. The fee 
was paid for information, not ceremonies, and the young man’s status as a priest 
will be determined by his knowledge and abilities, not by the fact of formal admis- 
sion to the Midé. If successful, the young man may repeat this procedure until he 
has become a member of the fourth degree. 

Information which anthropologists receive concerning the Midé is, therefore, de- 
pendent for its nature upon the source of that information. Information from priests 
is easily obtained only by purchase as explained above, not only because of a very hu- 
man dislike to give away what was dearly bought, but also because such a gift, like 
a too-small payment, would be an irreverence in that it undervalues the knowledge 
communicated. Information from laymen is necessarily scanty, and will also vary 
according to the local and personal histories of the informant. Many laymen, I 
found, are not merely ignorant of the Midé secrets,but even fail to be vividly aware 
that there are secrets! Most of them do not recognize the commonest symbols in use 
in the Midé. 

While information from these differing sources may lead to many confusions, 
the following are among the most common: 

1. The lay belief tends to picture cure as magical. The clerical position, while 
not ignoring magic, pays much attention to medicine. 

2. In addition to cure of disease and magical practices, the Midé seems to the 
layman an association for fellowship and dancing. To the priest, the other impor- 
tant aspects are religion, general knowledge, and ethics. The Midé tradition of the 
purchase of knowledge makes it serve as a general repository of information, not 
often made known to the general public, and certainly not retained by the general 
public from generation to generation. The ethical traditions of the Midé are not 
held secret: in fact they could not well be. But the religious aspects of the Midé are 
a deep secret, so that other traditions replace the Midé in the mythology of the lay- 
man, and the treatment of the Midé as a religious group, while not false, may be 
highly misleading. 

3. To a layman, entrance is accidental, depending upon sickness. 

4. The lay person considers all degrees alike, except for slight differences in 
decoration. To the priest the four degrees constitute a progression. 

5. If a layman is sick more than four times, he may have more than four cere- 
monies of initiation. The fifth would be a modification of the first. As all ceremonial 
matters come in fours, most laymen take it that there are four degrees. If, however, 
he has been ill more than four times, or if he knows of someone who has been, he 
may believe that there are eight degrees. Even twelve or sixteen are possible. The 
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priest, of course, knows that there are only four, and he will never be initiated more 
than four times, although he may on rare occasions buy information from priests of 
other communities after his fourth-degree initiation. 


LAURENCE J. LAFLEUR 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


THE TARASCA PROJECT: A COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE OF THE 
NATIONAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, MEXICAN BUREAU- 
INDIAN AFFAIRS, AND THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA! 

Despite the importance of the Tarasca Indians of Michoac4in to many funda- 
mental problems of the Mexican area, they have been surprisingly neglected in all 
fields of study. Only the scantiest of archaeological work by Lumholtz, Gamio, 
Leon, and modernly by Caso and Borbolla is recorded. Despite many authoritative 
pronouncements on the Michoacan area, it is quite fair to say that—actually we 
cannot indicate with certainty what of the varied archaeological materials available 
from Michoacin are Tarasca. As the Tarasca occupied an area exceeded only by 
that of the Nahua peoples, and perhaps the Maya, among the more civilized tribes 
of Mexico, it seems probable that many problems fundamental to the general devel- 
opment of Mexican prehistory await solution in this region. 

In the field of ethnography, despite the fact that there are probably over 50,000 
individuals of Tarasca culture and more than half that number of Tarasca speech, 
the record is virtually a complete blank. Some documentary researches have been 
made on the culture of the conquest period, notably by Nicolas Leén, but there are 
still vast barely known historical sources. Until 1939 the linguistics were likewise 
untouched, our knowledge being dependent upon the grammars and texts written 
by missionary workers of colonial times. Neither the problems of central Mexico 
nor of the important strategic west coast and Sierra region of Northwestern Mexico 
are susceptible of final solution unti the Tarasca have been adequately studied. 

From another viewpoint the Tarasca also afford unusually interesting oppor- 
tunities for study. Until very recently the area was relatively inaccessible and the 
majority of the Tarasca lived in comparative isolation. It is known that their cul- 
ture had undergone a number of interesting modifications through the influences of 
colonial missions, but it has remained fairly stable since that time. The recent open- 
ing of the heart of the Tarasca area by the highway from Mexico City to Guadala- 
jara and by the branch highway to Uruapan makes rapid change in the near future 
almost certain. A numerous, relatively homogeneous, and compactly situated group 
is thus available for study under changing conditions, affording an excellent field for 
social anthropology. In all probability any properly made studies will have a high 
degree of practical utility for any enlightened administrators seeking to ease the 
shock of cultural change and to guide this change in constructive directions. 


1 This paper was presented to the First Inter-American Congress on Indian Life, Patz- 
cuaro, Mich., Mexico, April 14-24, 1940, as an official contribution of the Delegation of the 
United States of Mexico. 
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The idea of a thorough and integrated study of the Tarasca had its inception 
in the Department of Anthropology of the National School of Biological Sciences 
of the National Polytechnic Institute in Mexico City. Some preliminary ideas were 
discussed by Dr Paul Kirchhoff of the National Polytechnic Institute with Dr 
Ralph Beals in December, 1938. In the spring of 1939 Dr D. F. Rubin de la Bor- 
bolla, head of the Department of Anthropology of the National Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, visited California and discussed the project at greater length with Dr Beals 
and Dr A. L. Kroeber, at that time making tentative suggestions for cooperation 
between the University of California, the National Polytechnic Institute, and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs of Mexico. As a result of this visit, Dr Beals made a short 
survey trip under the sponsorship of the three institutions in the summer of 1939. 
At this time also a preliminary plan of research was drawn up and later submitted 
to the institutions. As a result of these activities the three institutions have ac- 
cepted the idea of a cooperative study and in 1940 cooperative field work began 
what it is hoped will be an extensive collaboration between the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the University of California, and the National Polytechnic Institute. 

In a large study of the nature proposed, it is impossible to lay down the precise 
limits of the investigation. Unfamiliarity with all the field conditions and possi- 
bilities together with the probability that many important new phases will develop 
during the course of the project make it certain that the present plans will undergo 
considerable modification in the course of the several years it will take to carry out 
the program as initially organized. As the subsequent remarks will make amply 
clear, the program of investigation owes much to the work of Dr Manuel Gamio at 
Teotihuacin, to the work of Dr Robert Redfield, and to the program of investiga- 
tion of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and to Dr Miguel O. Mendizabal’s 
as yet unpublished work on the Valle de Mezquital. The project should profit, not 
only by utilizing the experiences of others, but by virtue of the clearly definable 
area and people. Thanks to our predecessors in this field of work, we should be able 
to approach the project with a firmer grasp of problems and benefit by having the 
integrated approach clearly envisioned from the start. 

The focal point of the investigation is the ethnology and social anthropology of 
the Tarasca of today. The contemporary culture and the social structure through 
which it functions, as well as the manifold processes of its present rapid modifica- 
tion, are of paramount importance. In this objective there is, naturally, no orig- 
inality. Certain emphases nevertheless seem indicated already. The highly complex 
and specialized economic life of the Tarasca is marked for particular investigation. 
Furthermore, Tarasca culture and society are unusually well integrated with those 
of their neighbors and it is proposed that these interactions be thoroughly explored. 
This will probably take the investigators to some extent into the surrounding Mexi- 
can communities. Despite the homogeneous nature of Tarasca culture, it neverthe- 
less presents a number of distinctive geographic types. These also will be examined 
in detail. 

At the same time it is felt that contemporary culture and its changes cannot 
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be understood without the most thorough knowledge possible of the history of the 
people, the nature of the population itself, and the environment within which the 
culture functions. The program consequently envisions the fullest employment of 
every possible scientific approach. It is our hope to trace present Tarasca culture his- 
torically back to Conquest times. The historical studies will be limited to the area of 
Tarasca culture as it appears in successive periods as far as the documentation will 
permit. Back of the historical period we hope an adequate archaeological study will 
enable us first to define Tarasca culture of the Conquest period and then to trace it 
as far back in time as our resources and the evidence permit. In physical anthropol- 
ogy it is our hope to determine whatever definitely Tarasca physical type existed 
and the degree to which this type persists today. The problems of race mixture, 
pathology, and epidemiology are among those also to be considered. The geography, 
flora, fauna, and the environmental resources all await an adequate treatment. 

A proper linguistic study (fortunately well underway) will add to the possibili- 
ties of full understanding of the culture. In the end we hope to know who the Ta- 
rasca were and how they have changed, what their culture was, what their culture 
is today, and the major steps of the transition from past to present. We expect more- 
over to learn the relations of Tarasca culture to its environmental setting and its 
reciprocal relations with surrounding cultures both anciently and modernly. 

Even though the preceding outline omits a great deal of detail, it is obvious that 
this program calls for the collaboration of many field workers and a planned divi- 
sion of labor. As the archaeology promises to have close relations with the work al- 
ready done by Dr Isabel Kelly for the University of California on the West Coast of 
Mexico from Colima to the north, it is hoped that this phase of the work may be 
under her direction. The physical anthropology will be directed by Dr Borbolla, as- 
sisted by Dr Ada d’Aloja, both of the National Polytechnic Institute. Some os- 
teological material has already been collected and a start made on the medical sur- 
vey of the present population. The purely linguistic aspects of the project are al- 
ready well advanced by a staff working under Dr Morris Swadesh for the National 
Polytechnic Institute and the Council of Native Languages. The linguistic work is 
being financed by the Department of Indian Affairs in Mexico. Norman McQuon, 
loaned by the American Council of Learned Societies, Sr Alfredo Barrera Vazquez, 
Director of the National Museum of Yucatan, Sr Ignacio M. del Castillo, Prof 
Wigberto Jiménez Moreno, Maxwell D. Lathrop, Juan Luna Cardenas, Adrian F. 
Leén, Fraacisca Leén and others are assisting in this work. Still awaiting develop- 
ment is the correlation of such phases of the linguistic and ethnographic study as 
may prove necessary. The historical work, including both the pre-Colombian and 
the post-Colombian history of the Tarasca, will be directed by Dr Paul Kirchhoff 
of the National Polytechnic Institute. The documentary evidence has already been 
partially reexamined by Dr Kirchhoff in connection with a new edition of the main 
old source on the Tarasca, the Relacién de los Indios de Michoacén, which he is 
preparing and which is to be published soon by the Mexican Department of Indian 
Affairs. Dr Kirchhoff has discovered much new material on the position of the Tar- 
asca and the location and character of their neighbors. While a number of the pro- 
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posed historical studies would normally be performed by historians, it is believed 
that with an anthropologist directing this phase of the project, the results will be 
more usable by the anthropologists. This is, incidentally, no criticism of historians 
but a recognition of differences in interests and objectives. The ethnography and 
social anthropology will be directed by Dr Beals, who has made a preliminary visit 
to the area, and who is now in the field. In addition an initial survey has been made 
by Sr Alfonso Villa Rojas, kindly loaned to the project for a number of months by 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington through the courtesy of Dr Robert Redfield. 
An ethnographic questionnaire is being circulated through the schools to give 
further preliminary orientation. It is expected that workers in allied studies will be 
available from the two institutions. 

Even in the abbreviated form in which it is here presented, the project may ap- 
pear overly ambitious. It is indeed somewhat doubtful whether completion will be 
possible even with the resourcesof both institutions unless outside assistance is forth- 
coming. To avoid the possibility of wasting efforts and funds through inability to 
carry out the full plan, the various phases of the project have been outlined in great 
detail and then broken down into specific undertakings which will be complete in 
themselves. These will be component parts of the larger whole and the preliminary 
view suggests that even as independent research jobs they will gain rather than lose 
by being definitely integrated with a comprehensive plan. 

Although the project is sponsored by the University of California and the Na- 
tional Polytechnic Institute, others may participate in some degree. As mentioned 
above, the Department of Indian Affairs in Mexico is financing the linguistic work. 
It is also contributing financial support to the initial ethnographic work. It is hoped 
that the National Institute of History and Anthropology in Mexico will collaborate 
in the archaeological part of the program. The Carnegie Institution of Washington 
and the American Council of Learned Societies have loaned men. In addition Dr 
Dale Stewart of the U. S. National Museum has visited the area and made sugges- 
tions for the program of physical anthropology. 

In formulating the plans developed thus far, virtually everyone mentioned in 
this survey has contributed in some degree. In addition, Dr A. L. Kroeber of the 

University of California at Berkeley has given large amounts of time to planning 
the program. The authors now hope for additional criticism and suggestions. 

As indicated in the footnote at the beginning of this article, the paper was pre- 
sented to the First Inter-American Congress on Indian Life held at Patzcuaro, 
Mich., Mexico, April 14-24, 1940, as an official contribution of the Delegation of the 
United States of Mexico. In Plenary Session the Congress adopted the following 
resolutions (text unofficial) referring to the paper. 

The First Inter-American Congress on Indian Life recommends: 

1. That in so far as possible investigations of native peoples should be made in 
accordance with integrated plans of research. 

2. That the permanent institute established by this Congress be urged to foster 
integrated and coordinated programs of research similar to those planned in the 

Tarasca area by the National Polytechnic Institute of Mexico and the University of 
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California (Tarasca Project) and that it especially encourage cooperative Inter- 


American projects of this character. Danret RUBIN DE LA Borpouta 


Inst1TUuTO NACIONAL 


México, D. F. RA.pH L. BEALS 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 


FIRST SEASON’S ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK AT 
CAMPANA SAN ANDRES, EL SALVADOR 


The first season of archaeological work at a site known as Campana San Andrés, 
in the Republic of El Salvador, has been completed by the Middle American Re- 
search Institute of Tulane University, concluding in May 1940 with the coming of 
the rains. 

The Dimick Archaeological Expedition of this Institute met with gratifying 
success in this initial season of what is expected to be perhaps five seasons of work 
at that site. The expedition was financed and directed by Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Dimick, and supervised by the writer with the writer’s wife as expedition 
photographer. 

Kind permission to conduct archaeological work in his country was granted by 
Sr Dr Don Miguel Angel Araujo, Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores of the Republic 
of El Salvador. 

Campana San Andrés is close beside the International Highway at its juncture 
with the Rio Sucio, 32 kilometers west of San Salvador. It is in a small valley, on 
Finca San Andrés, property of Don Francisco Duefias. The archaeological site is 
about three miles in length by approximately two miles in width, and contains at 
least 60 distinct mounds. The largest, more than 60 feet in height, is known locally 
as the Campana. It is bell-shaped, resting on a large square terrace. This dominant 
mound gives its name to the site. 

Mounds A, B, C, and D enclose most of two sides of an elevated (or filled) plaza 
some 200 feet square, at a distance of about 700 feet from the southwest corner of 
the Campana mound. This group obviously is second in size and importance to the 
Campana mound. Thus work was begun in this enclosure—called Duefias Plaza in 
the records of this dig. 

Mound A and Mound C were the scene of most intensive operations, but 
additional work was done in five other mounds, while a pit approximately 8 feet 
square was sunk to a depth of 11 feet at the intersection of lines bisecting the centers 
of Mound A and Mound C. This was somewhat southeast of the center of the plaza. 
Digging of the test-pit was the first act of actual excavation. Three adobe floors at 
a depth of about 10 feet were encountered, while quantities of scattered small poly- 
chrome and undecorated sherds of typical Salvadorean wares were found at all 
depths from the surface downward. These sherds are common over the whole site. 

The centers of Mound A and Mound C, fronting the plaza, were excavated toa 
width of more than 40 feet each, and to a depth of about 20 feet in Mound A and 
10 feet in Mound C. Identical types of construction were encountered in each 
mound: plaster (‘‘mortero”) walls and steps, supported by adobe blocks with pot- 
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Photo by John Dimick 


Mound C, Campana San Andrés, El Salvador. Mound C partially excavated, with 
remains of crumbling adobe steps in center and portions of vertical mortar walls to right and 
left 


Photo by Muriel Ries 


Mound C at a later stage of e ation. At the base of the central adobe block stairway 
appears a set of three rounded mortar steps without balusters. An additional set of mortar 
steps, with balusters, rises from the same floor and once covered the inner mortar steps. 
The vertical mortar walls proved to be remains of pyramidal terraces, 
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sherds mixed in them, all very plain. There is an outer layer of adobe and sometimes 
even natural talpetate blocks, with several indications of an outer plaster. Below 
this most recent level is a plaster-over-adobe level of considerable sophistication. 
In Mound C it includes a set of steps with two identical balusters, the whole about 
16 feet in width, and with the balusters meeting the walls of the mound at a distance 
of some 15 feet along a buttress decorated with a moulding or offset of plaster. 
Vertical mortero walls also were uncovered. The mortero has the quality and hard- 
ness of cement, and ranges in thickness from .2 inches to .4 inches. 

In Mound A, this second level is evidenced by two matching, sloping mortero 
walls built over adobe blocks, the walls beginning in a rounded step and ending as a 
pyramidal terrace, about 12 feet higher than the step. 

Behind the wall in Mound A, as behind the steps in Mound C, a third or earlier 
culture-level was encountered and to some degree exposed. In Mound A this took 
the form of a set of the usual rounded steps, resting on a floor. They were exposed 
only by a narrow trench. At the bottom of this trench, on the floor just mentioned, lay 
two stone serpents’ heads, back to back, each about two feet long. Beneath them in 
a two-foot-square hole in the mortero floor, was a cache of five carved jadeite objects, 
one small quartz-crystal bead, and the badly-damaged remains of a mirror of iron 
pyrites. 

Dr Alfonso Caso, Director del Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, 
Mexico, examining photographs of the jadeite, expressed the belief that they are 
Guatemala Highland Maya in type. This find marked the highlight of the first sea- 
son’s work. 

Behind the balustered steps in Mound C lay another set of steps, identical in 
size but without balusters, terminating laterally in rounded ends. 

A tomb in a mound southeast of Duefias Plaza was opened, and remains of an- 
other mirror were encountered. A small mound behind (east of) Mound C revealed 
the usual mortero steps in the opening made by a three-foot-wide trench. Quantities 
of adobe blocks were found by trenching a small mound between Duefias Plaza and 
the Campana mound. The southern corner of the Campana mound terrace was 
opened and the neat corner of an adobe-block wall was exposed. A narrow trench 
sent into the plaza face of Mound B revealed a mortero wall. 

Numerous small clay artifacts (figurines, whistles, a clay stamp) were found 
during the first season, as well as much chipped obsidian. Small sherds were com- 
mon. The types, too, were common to all levels so far encountered. 

About one-third of the site was surveyed and mapped by Mr Dimick and an 
assistant, Federico Naltinius, a senior engineering student at the National Univer- 
sity in San Salvador. Numerous photographs were made and the negatives have 
been catalogued and filed in the Middle American Research Institute, in New 
Orleans. 

The Campana San Andrés site exhibits a striking similarity in texture of its 
mortero structure and in the form of its steps, and even in its size and the size of its 
mounds, with Kaminal Juy4, just outside Guatemala City, where the Carnegie Ins- 
titution of Washington has been having such spectacular success. 

Mavrice RIEs 
AMERICAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


NOTES AND NEWS 
EASTERN STATES ARCHAEOLOGICAL FEDERATION 


The Eastern States Archaeological Federation was organized in 1933 by members 
from four state societies (Delaware, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania) 
who met to discuss the need for a plan of interstate cooperation in the field of 
archaeological research. The individual membership now numbers approximately 
1500 interested supporters of archaeology from twelve eastern states. 

Objectives which extend beyond the province of any one state present a need 
which the Federation must meet. An excellent illustration is the collaborative bibli- 
ography of the archaeology of the eastern United States, wihch promises to satisfy 
the desire for a reference to the source material on the whole area with specific 
categories indicating archaeological and political districts as well as several aspects 
of approach. Another project which is being furthered is a definitive list of the ac- 
cessible repositories of archaeological material in the eastern states. The Steering 
Coramittee wishes to increase such projects and seeks for suggestions. Response 
will be most welcome and may be sent directly to the President of the Federation. 


CorNELIvuS Oscoop, President 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 

In July, 1938, THe AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST published an announcement 
that complete sets of Social Science Abstracts from 1929 to 1932 could be obtained 
from the Social Science Research Council upon payment of express and handling 
charges. Charges amount to $1.00 anywhere in the United States except California, 
Oregon and Washington, where the charge will be $1.50. For Canada, the charge 
will be $3.00, and for other foreign countries, $4.00. 

Since that time over five hundred sets have been distributed. Eighty sets remain 
in stock but distribution will be discontinued on December 31, 1940 and unsold 
sets destroyed. 

Communications should be addressed to the Social Science Research Council, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PH.D. THESES ACCEPTED DURING 1939-40 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Theodore Doney McCown, The Natufian Crania from Mount Carmel, Palestine, 
and their Inter-Relationships 

George Albert Pettitt, Primitive Education in North America: Its Processes and 
Effects 

Demitri Boris Shimkin, Some Interactions of Culture, Needs, and Personalities among 
The Wind River Shoshone 

Omar Call Stewart, Washo-Northern Paiute Peyotism: A Study in Acculturation 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


C. Wesley Dupertuis, An Anthropological Study of Midgets 
James Harvey Gaul, The Neolithic Period in Bulgaria 


_ Charles Ford Harding III, Simultaneous Measures of Human Relations and Emo- 

la) tional Response 

of Frank Cummings Hibben, The Gallina Culture of North Central New Mexico 

‘ly John M. Longyear III, Copan Ceramics: Their Chronologic al and Historical Signifi- 
cance 

= Sherwood L. Washburn, Langurs and Macaques 

li- 

fy CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 

ne Joseph Bram, An Analysis of Inca Militarism 

ts Morris Siegel, The Mackenzie Collection: A Study of West African Carved Gambling 

Chips 

ng 

se UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Claude E. Schaeffer, The Subsistence Quest of the Kutenai 
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